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I 


It a Life be delayed till interest and envy are at an end, we nia3r hope 
for impartiality, but must expect little intelligence; for the incidents 
which give excellence to biography are of a volatile and evanescent 
kind. . . ."—Johnson, RanMer, 6o. 


II 

“I cannot conceive a more perfect mode of writing any man’s life, than 
not only relating all the most important events of it in their ordw, 
but interweaving what he privately wrote, and said.’’— Boswell, Life 
of Johnson. 


Ill 

‘■. . . I incline to consiiler this Biography as taking rank, in essential 
respects, parallel to Boswell himself, though on widely different grounds. 
Boswell, by those genial abridgments and vivid face to face pictures 
of Johnson’s thoughts, conversational ways and modes of appearance 
among his fellow-creatures, has given, as you often hear me say, such a 
delineation of a man’s existence as was never given by another man. By 
quite different resources, by those sparkling, clear, and smmy utterances 
of Dickens’s own (bits of fl4/o-biography unrivalled in clearness and 
credibility) which were at your disposal, and have been intercalated evwy 
now and then, you have given to every intelligent eye the power of looking 
down at the very bottom of Dickens’s mode of existing in this world; 
and I say, have performed a feat which, except in Boswell, the unique, 
I know not where to parallel. So long as Dickens is interesting to his 
fellow men, here will be seen, face to face, what Dickens’s manner of 
existing was. His bright and joyful sympathy with everything around 
him; his steady practicality, withal; the singularly solid business talent 
he continually had; and, deeper than all, if one has the eye to see deep 
enough, dark, fateful, silent elements, tragical to hx»k upon, and hiding, 
amid dazzling radiances as of the sun, the elements of death itself. Those 
two American journeys especially transcend in tragic interest, to a thinking 
reader, most things one has seen in writing!”— Thomas Carlyle, Letter 
to the Author, i6 February, 1874. 
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THE LIFE OF 

CHARLES DICKENS 

VOLUME TWO 


I 

SPLENDID STROLLING 
1847-52 

Devonshire Terrace remaining still in possession of Sir James 
Duke, a house was taken in Chester Place, Regent’s Park, 
where, on 18 April, Dickens’s fifth son, to whom he gave the 
name of Sydney Smith llaldimand, was bom. Exactly a month 
before, he had attended the funeral at Highgate of his publisher 
Mr. William Hall, his old regard for whom had survived the 
recent temporary cloud, and with whom he had the association 
as well of his first success, as of much kindly intercourse not 
forgotten at this sad time. Of the summer months that followed, 
the greater part was passed by him at Brighton or Broadstairs; 
and the chief employment of his leisure, in the intervals of 
Dombeyj was the management of an enterprise originating in 
the success of our private play, of which the design was to 
benefit a great man of letters. 

The purpose and name had hardly been announced, when, 
with the statesman^like attention to literature and its followers 
for which Lord John Russell has been eccentric among English 
politicians, a civil-list pension of two hundred a year was 
granted to Leigh Hunt; but though this modified our plan so 
far as to strike out of it performances meant to be given in 
London, so much was still thought necessary as might dear 
off past liabilities, and enable a delightful writer better to enjoy 
the easier future that had at last been opened to him. Reserving 
therefore anything realised beyond a certain sum for a dramatic 
author of merit, Mr. John Poole, to whom help had become 
also important, it was proposed to give, on Leigh Hunt’s 
behalf, two representations of Ben Jonson’s comedy, one at 

3 
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Manchester and the other at Liverpool, to be varied by diflerent 
farces in each place; and with a prologue of Talfourd’s which 
Dickens was to deliver in Manchester, while a similar address 
by Sir Edward Bulwcr Lytton was to be spoken by me in 
Liverpool. Among the artists and writers associated in; the 
scheme were Mr. Frank Stone, Mr. Augustus Egg, Mr. John 
Leech, and Mr. George Cruikshank; Mr. Douglas jerrold, Mr. 
Mark Lemon, Mr. Dudley Costello, and Mr. George Henry 
Lewes; the general management and supreme control bemg 
given to Dickens. 

Leading men in both cities contributed largely to the design, 
and my friend Mr. Alexander Ireland of Manchester has lately 
sent me some letters not more characteristic of the energy of 
Dickens in regard to it than of tlie eagerness of everyone 
addressed to give what help they could. Making personal men- 
tion of his fellow-sharers in the enterprise he describes the 
troop, in one of those letters, as “the most easily governable 
company of actors on earth”; and to this he had doubtless 
brought them, but not very easily. One or two of his managerial 
troubles at rehearsals remain on record in letters to myself, 
and may give amusement still. Comedy and farces are referred 
to indiscriminately, but the farces were the most recurring 
plague. “Good Heaven! 1 find that A. hasn’t twelve words, 
and I am in hourly expectation of rebellion!” — “You were 
right about the green baize, that it would certainly muffle the 
voices; and some of our actors, by Jove, haven’t too much of 
that commodity at the best.” — “B. shocked me so much the 
other night by a restless, stupid movement of his hands in his 
first scene with you, that I took a turn of an hour with him 
yesterday morning, and I hope quieted his nerves a little.” — 
“I made a desperate effort to get C. to give up his part. Yet 
in spite of all the trouble he gives me I am sorry for him, he is 
so evidently hurt by his own sense of not doing well. He clutched 
the part, however, tenaciously; and three weary times we 
dragged through it last night.” — “That infernal E. forgets 
eveiything.” — “I plainly see that F. when nervous, which he 
is sure to be, loses his memory. Moreover, his asides are inaudible, 
even at Miss Kelly’s; and as regularly as 1 stop him to say 
them again, he exclaims (with a face of agony) that ‘he’ll speak 
loud on the night,’ as if anybody ever did without doing it 
always ! ” — “ G. not bom for it at all, and too innately conceited, 
I much fear, to do anything well. I thought him better last 
night, but I would as soon laugh at a kitchen poker.” — “Fancy 
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H., ten days after the casting of that farce, wanting F.’s part 
therein! Having himself an excellent old man in it already, 
and a quite admirable part in the other farce.” From which it 
will appear that my friend’s office was not a sinecure, and that 
he was not, as few amateur-managers have ever been, without 
the experiences of Peter Quince. Fewer still, I suspect, have 
fought through them with .such perfect success, for the com- 
pany turned out at last would have done credit to any enterprise. 
They deserved the term applied to them by Maclise, who had 
invented it first for Macready, on his being driven to “star” 
in the provinces when his managements in London closed. 
They were “splendid strollers.” 

On Monday, 26 July, we played at Manchester, and on 
Wednesday the 28th at Liverpool; the comedy being followed 
on the first night by A Good Nights Rest and Turning the Tables y 
and on the second by Comfortable Lodgings, or Paris in 1750; 
and the receipts being, on the first night £440 125., and on the 
second, £463 8^. 6d. But though the married members of the 
company who took their wives defrayed that part of the cost, 
and every one who acted paid three pounds ten to the benefit 
fund for his hotel charges, the expenses were necessarily so great 
that the profit was reduced to four hundred guineas, and, 
handsomely as this realised the design, expectations had been 
raised to five hundred. There was just that shade of disappoint- 
ment, therefore, when, shortly after we came back and Dickens 
had returned to Broadstairs, I was startled by a letter from 
him. On 3 August he had written: “All well. Children” 
(who had been going through whooping cough) “immensely 
improved. Business arising out of the late blaze of triumph, 
worse than ever.” Then came wliat startled me, the very next 
day. As if his business were not enough, it had occurred to him 
that he might add the much longed-for hundred pounds to the 
benefit fund by a little jeu d' esprit in form of a history of the 
trip, to be published with illustrations from the artists; and 
his notion was to write it in the character of Mrs. Gamp. It 
was to be, in the phraseology of that notorious woman, a new 
“Piljians Projiss”; and was to bear upon the title-page its 
description as an Account of a late Expedition into the North, 
for an Amateur Theatrical Benefit, written by Mrs. Gamp (who 
was an eyevritness). Inscribed to Mrs. Harris, Edited by Charles 
Dickens, and published, with illustrations on wood by so and 
so in aid of the benefit fund. “What do you think of this idea 
for it? The argument would be, that Mrs. Gamp, being on the 
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eve of an excursion to Margate as a relief from her professional 
fatigues^ comes to the knowledge of the intended excursion of 
our party; hears that several of the ladies concerned are in an 
interesting situation; and decides to accompany the party un- 
beknown, in a second-class carriage — ‘ in case.’ There, she finds 
a gentleman from the Strand in a checked suit, who is ^oing 
down with the wigs” — the theatrical hairdresser employed on 
these occasions, Mr. Wilson, had eccentric points of char^ter 
that were a fund of infinite mirth to Dickens — “and to his 
politeness Mrs. Gamp is indebted for much support and coun- 
tenance during the excursion. She will describe the whole thing 
in her own manner: sitting, in each place of performance, in 
the orchestra, next the gentleman who plays the kettle-drums. 
She gives her critical opinion of Ben Jonson as a literary charac- 
ter, and refers to the different members of the party, in the 
course of her description of the trip: having always an invin- 
cible animosity towards Jerrold, for Caudle reasons. She addresses 
herself, generally, to Mrs. Harris, to whom the book is dedi- 
cated — but is discursive. Amount of matter, half a sheet of 
Dombey: may be a page or so more, but not less.” Alas! it 
never arrived at even that small size, but perished prematurely, 
as I feared it would, from failure of the artists to furnish needful 
nourishment. Of course it could not live alone. Without suitable 
illustration it must have lost its point and pleasantry. “Mac 
will make a little garland of the ladies for the title-page. Egg 
and Stone will themselves originate something fanciful, and I 
will settle with Cruikshank and Leech. I have no doubt the 
little thing will be droll and attractive.” So it certainly would 
have been, if the Thanes of art had not fallen from him; but 
on their desertion it had to be abandoned after the first few 
pages were written. They were placed at my disposal then; 
and, though the little jest had lost much of its flavour now, 
I cannot find it in my heart to omit them here. There are so 
many friends of Mrs. Gamp who will rejoice at this unexpected 
visit from her! 

“I. Mrs. Gamp’s Account of her Connexion with 

THIS Affair 

“Which Mrs. Harris’s own words to me, was these: *Sairey 
Gamp,’ she say.s, ‘why not go to Margate? Srimps,’ says that 
dear creetur, ‘is to your liking, Sairey; why not go to Margate 
for a week, bring your constitootion up with srimps, and come 
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back to them loving arts as knows and wallies of you, blooming? 
Sairey,’ Mrs. Harris sa 5 rs, ‘you are but poorly. Don’t denige it, 
Mrs. Gamp, for books is in your looks. You must have rest. 
Your mind,’ she says, ‘is too strong for you; it gets you down 
and treads upon you, Sairey. It is useless to disguige the fact — 
the blade is a wearing out the sheets.’ ‘Mrs. Harris,’ I says to 
her, ‘I could not undertake to say, and I will not deceive you 
ma’am, that I am the woman I could wish to be. The time of 
worrit as I had with Mrs. Colliber, the baker’s lady, which was 
so bad in her mind with her first, that she would not so much 
as look at bottled stout, and kept to gruel through the month, 
has agued me, Mrs. Harris. But ma’am,’ I says to lier, ‘talk 
not of Margate, for if I do go anywheres, it is clsewhercs and 
not there.’ ‘Sairey,’ says Mrs. Harris, solemn, ‘whence this 
mystery? If I have ever deceived the hardest-working, soberest, 
and best of women, which her name is well beknown is S. Gamp 
Midwife Kingsgate Street High Holbom, mention it. If not,’ 
says Mrs. Harris, with the tears a standing in her eyes, ‘reweal 
your intentions.’ ‘ Yes, Mrs. Harris,’ I says, ‘ I will. Well I knows 
you Mrs. Harris; well you knows me; well we both knows wot 
the characters of one another is. Mrs. Harris then,’ I says, 

‘ I have heard as there is a expedition going down to Manjestir 
and Liverspool, a play-acting. If I goes anywheres for change, it 
is along with that.’ Mrs. Harris clasps her hands, and drops into 
a chair, as if her time w'as come — which I know’d it couldn’t 
be, by rights, for six weeks odd. ‘And have I lived to hear,’ 
she says, ‘of Sairey Gamp, as always kept hersef respectable, 
in company with play-actors!’ ‘Mrs. Harris,’ I says to her, ‘be 
not alarmed — not reg’lar play-actors — hammertoors.’ ‘Thank 
Evans ! ’ says Mrs. Harris, and bustiges into a flood of tears. 

“When the sweet creetur had compoged hersef (which a sip 
of brandy and warm water, and sugared pleasant, with a little 
nutmeg did it), I proceeds in these words. ‘Mrs. Harris, I am 
told as these Hammertoors are litter’ry and artistickle.’ ‘Sairey,’ 
says that best of wimmin, with a shiver and a slight relasp, ‘ go 
on, it might be worse.’ ‘I likewise hears,’ I says to her, ‘that 
they’re agoin play-acting, for the benefit of two litter’ry men; 
one as has had his wrongs a long time ago, and has got his 
rights at last, and one as has made a many people merry in 
his time, but is very dull and sick and lonely his own sef, 
indeed.’ ‘Sairey,’ says Mrs. Harris, ‘you’re an Inglish woman, 
and that’s no business of you’m.’ 

“‘No, Mrs. Harris,’ I says, ‘that’s very true; I hope I knows 
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my dooty and my coimtry. But,’ I says, ‘I am informed as 
tliere is Ladies in this party, and that half a dozen of ’em, if 
not more, is in various stages of a interesting state. Mrs. Harris, 
you and me well knows what Ingeins often does. If I accom- 
panies this expedition, unbeknown and second cladge, may I 
not combine my calling, with change of air, and prove a serV^ce 
to my feller crecturs?’ ‘Saircy,’ was Mrs. Harris’s reply, ‘ypu 
was bom to be a blessing to your sex, and bring ’em through ^t. 
Good go with you ! But keep your distance till called in. Lord 
bless you Mrs. Gamp; for people is known by the company they 
keeps, and littcrary and artistickle society might be the ruin 
of you before you was aware, with your best customers, both 
sick and monthly, if they took a pride in themselves.” 

“II, Mrs. Gamp is Descriptive 

“The number of the cab had a seven in it I think, and a 
ought I know — ^and if this should meet his eye (which it was 
a black ’un, new done, that he saw with; the other was tied 
up), I give him warning that he’d better take that umbreller 
and patten to the Hackney Coach Office before he repents it. 
He was a young man in a weskit with sleeves to it and strings 
behind, and needn’t flatter himsef with a suppogition of escape, 
as I gave this description of him to the Police the moment 1 
found he had drove off with my property; and if he thinks 
there an’t laws enough he’s much mistook — I tell him that. 

“I do assure you, Mrs. Harris, when I stood in the railways 
office that morning with my bundle on my arm and one patten 
in my hand, you might have knocked me down with a feather, 
far less porkmangers which was a lumping against me, continual 
and sewere all round. I was drove about like a brute animal and 
almost worritted into fits, when a gentleman with a large shirt- 
collar and a hook nose, and a eye like one of Mr. Swcedlepipcs’s 
hawks, and long locks of hair, and wiskers that I wouldn’t have 
no lady as I was engaged to meet suddenly a turning round a 
comer, for any sum of money you could offer me, .says, laughing, 
‘ Halloa, Mrs. Gamp, what are yoii up to ! ’ I didn’t know him 
from a man (except by his clothes) ; but I says faintly, ‘ If you’re 
a Christian man, show me where to get a second-cladge ticket 
for Manjestir, and have me put in a carriage, or I shall drop!’ 
Which he kindly did, in a cheerful kind of a way, skipping 
about in the strangest manner as ever I see, making all- kinds 
of actions, and looking and vinking at me from under the brim 
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of his hat (which was a good deal turned up), to that extent, 
that I should have thought he meant something but for being 
so flurried as not to have no thoughts at all until I was put 
into a carriage along with a individgle — ^the politest as ever 
I see — in a shepherd’s plaid suit with a long gold watch-guard 
hanging round his neck, and his hand a trembling through 
nervousness worse than a aspian leaf. 

“ ‘ I’m wcry appy, ma’am,’ he says — ^the politest vice as ever 
I heerd! — ^‘to go down with a lady belonging to our party.’ 

“‘Our party, sir!’ I says. 

“‘Yes, ma’am,’ he says, ‘I’m Mr. Wilson. I’m going down 
with the wigs.’ 

“Mrs. Harris, wen he said he was agoing down wdth the 
wigs, such was my state of confugion and worrit that I thought 
he must be connected with the Government in some ways or 
another, but directly moment he explains himsef, for he says: 

“‘There’s not a theatre in London worth mentioning that 
I don’t attend punctually. There’s five-and-twenty wigs in these 
boxes, ma’am,’ he says, a pinting towards a heap of luggage, 
‘as was worn at the Queen’s Fancy Ball. There’s a black wig, 
ma’am,’ he says, ‘as was worn by Garrick; there’s a red one, 
ma’am,’ he says, ‘as was worn by Kean; there’s a brown one, 
ma’am,’ he says, ‘as was worn by Kemble; there’s a yellow 
one, ma’am,’ he says, ‘as was made for Cooke; there’s a grey 
one, ma’am,’ he says, ‘as I measured Mr. Young for, mysef; 
and there’s a white one, ma’am, that Mr. Macready went mad 
in. There’s a flaxen one as was got up express for Jenny Lind 
the night she came out at the Italian Opera. It was very much 
applauded was that wig, ma’am, through the evening. It had a 
great reception. The audience broke out the moment they see it.’ 

“‘Are you in Mr. Sweedlepipes’s line, sir?’ I says. 

“ ‘ Which is that, ma’am ? ’ he says — ^the softest and genteelest 
vice I ever heerd, I do declare, Mrs. Harris 1 

“‘Hair dressing,’ I says. 

“‘Yes, ma’am,’ he replies, ‘I have that honour. Do you see 
this, ma’am?’ he says, holding up his right hand. 

“ ‘ I never see such a trembling,’ I says to him. And I never did ! 

‘“All along of Her Majesty’s Costume Ball, ma’am,’ he says. 
‘The excitement did it. Two hundred and fifty-seven ladies of 
the first rank and fashion had their heads got up on that 
occasion by this hand, and my t’other one. I was at it eight- 
and-forty hours on my feet, ma’am, without rest. It was a 
Powder ball, ma’am. We have a Powder piece at Liverpool. 
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Have I not the pleasure/ he says, looking at me curious, ‘of 
addressing Mrs. Gamp?’ 

“ ‘ Gamp I am, sir,’ I replies. ‘ Both by name and natur.’ 

“‘Would you like to see your beeograffer’s moustache and 
wiskers, ma’am?’ he says. ‘I’ve got ’em in this box.’ 

“‘Drat my beeograffer, sir,’ I says, ‘he has given m,e no 
region to wish to know anythink about him.’ 

“‘Oh, Missus Gamp, I ask your parden’ — I never see suth a 
polite man, Mrs. Harris! ‘P’raps,’ he says, ‘if you’re noi of 
the party, you don’t know who it was that assisted you into 
this carriage!’ 

“‘No, sir,’ I says, ‘I don’t, indeed.’ 

“‘Why, ma’am,’ he says, a wisperin’, ‘that was George, 
ma’am.* 

“‘What George, sir? I don’t know no George,’ says I. 

“‘The great George, ma’am,’ says he. ‘The Crookshanks.’ 

“ If you’ll believe me, Mrs. Harris, I turns my head, and see 
the wery man a making picturs of me on his thumb nail, at the 
winder ! while another of ’em — a. tall, slim, melancolly gent, with 
dark hair and a bage vice — ^looks over his shoulder, with his head 
o’ one side as if he imderstood the subject, and coolly says, 
‘i’ve draw’d her several times — ^in Punchy he says too! The 
owdacious wretch! 

“‘Which I never touches, Mr. Wilson,’ I remarks out loud 
— I couldn’t have helped it, Mrs. Harris, if you had took my 
life for it! — ‘which I never touches, Mr. Wilson, on account 
of the lemon!’ 

“‘Hush!’ says Mr. Wilson. ‘There he is!’ 

“I only see a fat gentleman with curly black hair and a 
merry face, a standing on the platform rubbing his two hands 
over one another, as if he was washing of ’em, and shaking his 
head and shoulders wery much; and I was a wondering wot 
Mr. Wilson meant, wen he says, ‘There’s Dougladge, Mrs. 
Gamp!’ he says. ‘There’s him as wrote the life of Mrs. Caudle!’ 

“Mrs. Harris, wen 1 see that little willain bodily before me, 
it give me such a turn that I was all in a tremble. If I ^dn’t 
lost my umbreller in the cab, I must have done him a injury 
with it! Oh the bragian little traitor! right among the ladies, 
Mrs. Harris; looking his wickedest and deceitfullest of eyes 
while he was a talking to ’em; laughing at his own jokes as 
loud as you please; holding his hat in one hand to cool his-sef, 
and tossing back his iron-grey mop of a head of hair with the 
other, as if it was so much sj^vings — there, Mrs. Harris, I see 
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him getting encouragement from the pretty delooded creeturs, 
which never know’d that sweet saint, Mrs. C., as I did, and 
being treated with as much confidence as if he’d never wiolated 
none of the domestic ties, and never showed up nothing! Oh 
the aggrawation of tliat Dougladge! Mrs. Harris, if I l^dn’t 
apologiged to Mr. Wilson, and put a little bottle to my lips 
which was in my pocket for the journey, and which it is very 
rare indeed I have about me, 1 could not have abared the sight 
of him — there, Mrs. Harris! I could not! — I must have tore 
him, or have give way and fainted. 

“While the bell was a ringing, and the luggage of the hammer- 
toors in great confugion — ^all a litter’ry indeed — was handled up, 
Mr. Wilson demeens his-sef politer tlian ever. ‘That,’ he says, 

‘ Mrs. Gamp,’ a pinting to a olficer-looking gentleman, that a 
lady with a little basket was a taking care on, ‘is another of 
our party. He’s a author too — continivally going up the walley 
of the Muses, Mrs. Gamp. There,’ he says, alluding to a fine 
looking, portly gentleman, with a face like a amiable full moon, 
and a short mild gent, with a pleasant smile, ‘is two more of 
our astists, Mrs. G., well beknowed at the Royal Academy, as 
sure as stones as stones, and eggs is eggs. This resolute gent,’ 
he says, ‘a coming along here as is aperrently going to take the 
railways by storm — ^him with tlie tight legs, and his weskit 
very much buttoned, and his mouth very much shut, and his 
coat a flying open, and his heels a-giving it to the platform, is 
a cricket and beeograffer, and our principal tragegian.’ ‘But 
who,’ says I, when the bell had left ofi, and the train had begun 
to move, ‘ who, Mr. Wilson, is the wild gent in the prespiration, 
that’s been a-tearing up and down all this time with a great 
box of papers under his arm, a-talking to everybody wery 
indistinct, and exciting of himself dreadful?’ ‘Why?’ says Mr. 
Wilson, with a smile. ‘Because, sir,’ I says, ‘he’s being left 
behind.’ ‘Good God!’ cries Mr. Wilson, turning pale and putting 
out his iicad, ‘ it’s your beeograffer — ^the Manager — and he has 
got the money, Mrs. Gamp!’ Ilous’ever, someone chucked him 
into the train and we went off. At the first shreek of the whistle, 
Mrs. Harris, I turned white, for I had took notice of some of 
tliem dear creeturs as was the cause of my being in company, 
and I know’d the danger that — but Mr. Wilson, which is a 
married man, puts his hand on mine, and says, ‘Mrs. Gamp, 
calm yourself; it’s only the Ingein.’” 

Of those of the party with wrhom these humorous liberties 
were taken, there are only two now living to complain of their 
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friendly caricaturist; and Mr. Cruikshank will perlmps join me 
in a frank forgiveness not the less heartily for the kind words 
about himself that reached me from Broadstairs not many days 
after Mrs. Gamp. “At Canterbury yesterday” (2 September) 
“I bought George Cruikshank’s Bottle. I think it very powejful 
indeed; the two last plates most admirable, except that ^he 
boy and girl in the very last are too young, and the girl m^re 
like a circus-phenomenon than that no-phenomenon she Us 
intended to represent. 1 question, however, whether anybody 
else living could have done it so well. There is a woman in the 
last plate but one, garrulous about the murder, with a child in 
her arms, that is as good as Hogarth. Also, the man who is 
stooping down, looking at the body. The philosophy of the 
thing, as a great lesson, I think all wrong; because to be striking, 
and original too, the drinking should have begun in sorrow, or 
poverty, or ignorance — tlie three things in which, in its awful 
aspect, it does begin. The design would then have been a double- 
handed sword — but too ' radical ’ for good old George, I suppose.” 

The same letter made mention of other matters of interest. 
His accounts for the first half-year of Doitibey were so much in 
excess of what had lieen expected from the new publishing 
arrangements, that from this date all embarrassments connected 
with money were brought to a close, llis future profits varied 
of course with his varying sales, but there was always enough, 
and savings were now to begin. “The profits of the half-year 
are brilliant. Deducting the hundred pounds a month paid six 
times, I have still to receive two thousand two hundred and 
twenty pounds, which I think is tidy. Don’t you? . . . Stone is 
still here, and I lamed his foot by walking him seventeen miles 
the day before yesterday; but otherwise he flourisheth. . . . 
Why don’t you bring down a carpet-bag-full of books, and take 
possession of the drawing-room all the morning? My opinion is 
that Goldsmith would die more easy by the seaside. Charley 
and Walley have been taken to school this morning in high 
spirits, and at London Bridge will be folded in the arms of 
Blimber. The Govermnent is about to issue a Sanitary com- 
mission, and Lord John, I am right well pleased to say, has 
appointed Henry Austin secretary.” Mr. Austin, who after- 
wards held the same office under the Sanitary Act, had married 
his youngest sister Letitia; and of his two youngest brothers 
I may add that Alfred, also a civil engineer, became one of 
the sanitary inspectors, and that Augustus was now placed in 
a city employment by Mr. Thomas Chapman, which after a 
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little time he surrendered, and then found his way to America, 
where he died. 

The next Broadstairs letter (5 September) resumed the subject 
of Goldsmith, whose life I was then bringing nearly to completion. 
“Supposing your Goldsmith made a general sensation, what 
should you think of doing a cheap edition of his works? I 
have an idea that we might do some things of that sort with 
considerable effect. There is really no edition of the great British 
novelists in a handy nice form, and would it not be a likely 
move to do it with some attractive feature that could not 
be given to it by the Teggs and such people? Supposing one 
wrote an essay on Fielding for instance, and another on 
Smollett, and another on Sterne, recallii>g how one read them 
as a child (no one read them younger than I, I think), and how 
one gradually grew up into a different knowledge of them, and 
so forth — ^would it not be interesting to many people? 1 should 
like to know if you descry anything in this. It is one of the dim 
notions fluctuating within me. . . . The profits, brave indeed, 
are four hundred pounds more than the utmost I expected. 

. . . The same yearnings have been mine, in reference to the 
Praslin business. It is pretty clear to me, for one thing, that the 
Duchess was one of the most uncomfortable women in the 
world, and that it would have been hard work for anybody to 
have got on with her. It is strange to see a bloody reflection 
of our friends Eugene Sue and Dumas in the whole melodrama. 
Don’t you think so . . . remembering what we often said of the 
canker at the root of all that Paris life? 1 dreamed of you, in a 
wild manner, all last night. ... A sea fog here, which prevents 
one’s seeing the low-water mark. A circus on the cliff to the 
right, and of course I have a box to-night! Deep slowness in 
the Inimitable’s brain. A shipwreck on the Goodwin Sands last 
Sunday, which Wally, with a hawk’s eye, saw go down : for 
which assertion, subsequently confirmed and proved, he was 
horribly maltreated at the time.” 

Devonshire Terrace meanwhile had been quitted by his 
tenant; and coming up joyfully himself to take possession, he 
brought for completion in his old home an important chapter 
of Dombey. On the way he lost his portmanteau, but “Thank 
God! the MS. of the chapter wasn’t in it. Whenever I travel, 
and have anything of that valuable article, I always carry it 
in my pocket.” lie had begun at this time to find diflUculties 
in writing at Broadstairs, of which he told me on his return. 
“Vagrant music is getting to that height here, and is so 
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impossible to be escaped from, that I fear Broadstairs and 1 must 
part company in time to come. Unless it pours of rain, I cannot 
write half-an-hour without the most excruciating organs, fiddles, 
bells, or glee-singers. There is a violin of the most torturing 
kind under the window now (time, ten in the morning) and' an 
Italian box of music on the steps — both in full blast.” He 
closed with a mention of improvements in the Margate thea'^re 
since his memorable last visit. In the past two years it had been 
managed by a son of the great comedian, Dowton, with whose 
name it is pleasant to connect this note. “We went to the 
manager’s benefit on Wednesday” (lo September): ‘‘As You 
Like It really very well done, and a most excellent house. 
Mr. Dowton delivered a sensible and modest kind of speech 
on the occasion, setting forth his conviction that a means of 
instruction and entertainment possessing such a literature as 
the stage in England, could not pass away; and that what 
inspired great minds, and delighted great men, two thousand 
years ago, and did the same in Shakespeare’s day, must have 
within itself a principle of life superior to the whim and fashion 
of the hour. And with that, and with cheers, he retired. He 
really .seems a most respectable man, and he has cleared out 
this dust-hole of a theatre into something like decency.” 

He was to be in London at the end of the month : but I had 
from him meanwhile his preface for his first completed book 
in the popular edition {Picheick being now issued in that form, 
with an illustration by Leslie); and sending me shortly after 
(i 2 September) the first few slips of the story of the Haunted 
Man proposed for his next Christmas book, he told me he must 
finish it in less than a month if it was to be done at all, Dombey 
having now become very importunate. This prepared me for 
his letter of a week’s later date. “Have been at work all day, 
and am seedy in consequence. Domhy takes so much time, and 
requires to be so carefully done, that I really begin to liave 
serious doubts whether it is wise to go on with the Christmas 
book. Your kind help is invoked. What do you think? Would 
there be any distinctly bad effect in holding this idea over for 
another twelvemonth? saying nothing whatever till November; 
and then announcing in the Dotnbey that its occupation of my 
entire time prevents the continuance of the Christmas series 
until next year, when it is proposed to be renewed. There might 
not be anything in that but a possibility of an extra lift for 
the little book when it did come — eh? On the other hand, I am 
very loath to lose the money. And still more so to leave any gap 
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at Christinas firesides which I ought to fill. In short I am (for- 
give the expression) slowed if I know what to do. I am a 
literary Kitely — and you ought to sympathise and help. If I 
had no Donibey, I could write and finish the story with the 
bloom on but there’s the rub. . . . Which unfamiliar quota- 

tion reminds me of a Shakespearian (put an e before the s; 
I like it much better) speculation of mine. What do you say to 
*take arms against a sea of troubles* having been originally 
written ‘make arms/ which is the action of swimming. It would 
get rid of a horrible grievance in the figure, and make it plain 
and apt. I think of setting up a claim to live in The House at 
Stratford rent-free, on the strength of this suggestion. You are 
not to suppose that I am anything but disconcerted to-day, in 
the agitation of my soul concerning Christmas; but I have been 
brooding, like Dombey himself, over Dombey these two days, 
until I really can’t afford to be depressed.” To his Shake- 
spearian suggestion I replied that it would hardly give him the 
claim he thought of setting up, for that swimming through 
your troubles would not be “opposing” them. And upon the 
other point I had no doubt of the wisdom of delay. The 
result was that the Christmas story was laid aside until the 
following year. 

The year’s closing incidents were his chairmanship at a 
meeting of the Leeds Mechanics’ Society on i December, and 
his opening of the Glasgow Athenaeum on the 28th; where, 
to immense assemblages in both, he contrasted the obstinacy 
and cruelty of the power of ignorance with the docility and 
gentleness of the power of knowledge; pointed the use of popular 
institutes in supplementing what is first learnt in life, by the 
later education for its employments and the equipment for its 
domesticities and duties, which the grown person needs from 
day to day as much as the child its reading and writing; and 
he closed at Glasgow with allusion to a bazaar set on foot by the 
ladies of the city, under patronage of the queen, for adding l^ks 
to its Athenaeum Library. “We never tire of the friendships we 
form with books,” he said, “and here they will possess the 
added charm of association with their donors. Some neighbour- 
ing Glasgow widow will be mistaken for that remoter one whom 
Sir Roger de Coverley could not forget; Sophia’s muff will be 
seen and loved, by another than Tom Jones, going down the 
High Street some winter day; and the grateful students of a 
library thus filled will be apt, as to the fair ones who have 
helped to people it, to couple them in their thoughts with 
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Principles of the Population and Additions to the History of 
Europe, by an author of older date than Sheriff Alison.” At 
which no one laughed so loudly as the Sheriff himself, who 
had cordially received Dickens as his guest, and stood , with 
him on the platform. [ 

On the last day but one of the old year he wrote to me irom 
Edinburgh. “We came over this afternoon, leaving Glasgoyr at 
one o’clock. Alison lives in style in a handsome country house 
out of Glasgow, and is a capital fellow, with an agreeable \^ife, 
nice little daughter, cheerful niece, all things pleasant in his 
household. I went over the prison and lunatic asylum with 
him yesterday; at the Lord Provost’s had gorgeous state-lunch 
with the Town Council; and was entertained at a great dinner- 
party at night. Unbounded hospitality and enthoozymoozy 
the order of the day, and I have never been more heartily 
received anywhere, or enjoyed myself more completely. The 
great chemist, Gregory, who spoke at the meeting, returned 
with us to Edinburgh to-day, and gave me many new lights on 
the road regarding the extraordinary pains Macaulay seems for 
years to have taken to make himself disagreeable and disliked 
here. No one else, on that side, would have had the remotest 
chance of being unseated at the last election; and, though 
Gregory voted for him, I thought he seemed quite as well 
pleased as anybody else that he didn’t come in. ... I am sorry 
to report the Scott Monument a failure. It is like the spire of 
a Gothic church taken off and stuck in the ground.” On the 
first day of 1848, still in Edinburgh, he wrote again: “Jeffrey, 
who is obliged to hold a kind of morning court in his own study 
during the holidays, came up yesterday in great consternation, 
to tell me that a person had just been to make and sign a 
declaration of bankruptcy; and that on looking at the signa- 
ture he saw it was James Sheridan Knowles. He immediately 
sent after, and spoke with him; and of what passed 1 am eager 
to talk with you.” The talk will bring back the main subject 
of this chapter, from which another kind of strolling has led 
me away; for its results were other amateur performances, of 
which the object was to benefit Knowles. 

This was the year when a committee had been formed for the 
purchase and preservation of Shakespeare’s hou.se at Stratford, 
and the performances in question took the form of contributions 
to the endowment of a curatorship to be held by the author of 
Virginius and the Hunchback. The endowment was abandoned 
upon the town and council of Stratford finally (and very properly) 
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taking chaige of the house; but the sum realised was not with- 
drawn from the object really desired, and one of the finest of 
dramatists profited yet more largely by it than Leigh Hunt 
did by the former enterprise. It may be proper to remark also, 
that, like Leigh Hunt, Elnowles received soon after, through 
Lord John Russell, the same liberal pension; and that smaller 
claims to which attention had been similarly drawn were not 
forgotten, Mr. Poole, after much kind help from the Bounty 
Fund, being a little later placed on the Civil List for half the 
amount by the same minister and friend of letters. 

Dickens threw himself into the new scheme with all his old 
energy; and prefatory mention may be made of our difficulty 
in selection of a suitable play to alternate with our old Ben 
Jonson. The Alchemist had been such a favourite with some of 
us, that, before finally laying it aside, we went through two or 
three rehearsals, in which I recollect thinking Dickens’s Sir 
Epicure Mammon as good as anything he had done; and now 
the same trouble, with the same result, arising from a vain 
desire to please everybody, was taken successively with Beau- 
mont and Fletcher’s Beggar's Bush, and Goldsmith’s Good 
Natured Man, with Jerrold’s characteristic drama of the Rent 
Day, and Bulwer’s masterly comedy of Money. Choice was at 
last made of Shakespeare’s Merry Wives, in which Lemon played 
Falstaff, I took again the jealous husband as in Jonson’s play, 
and Dickens was Justice Shallow; to which was added a farce. 
Love, Law, and Physick, in which Dickens took the part he 
had acted long ago, before his days of authorship; and, besides 
the professional actresses engaged, we had for our Dame Quickly 
the lady to whom the world owes incomparably the best Con- 
cordance to Shakespeare that has ever been published, Mrs. 
Cowden Clarke. The success was undoubtedly very great. At 
Manchester, Liverpool, and Edinburgh there were single repre- 
sentations; but Birmingham and Glasgow had each two nights, 
and two were given at the Ha3rmarket, on one of which the 
queen and prince were present. The gross receipts from the 
nine performances, before the necessary large deductions for 
London and local charges, were two thousand five hun- 
dred and fifty-one pounds and eightpence.^ The first repre- 
sentation was in London on 15 April, the last in Glasgow on 

*■ I give the sums taken at the several theatres. Haymarket, £319 X45. ; 
Manchester, £266 12s. 6d.; Liverpool, £467 6s. 6d.; Birmingham, £327 zos., 
and £262 1 8s. 6d.’, Edinburgh, £325 xs. 6d.', Glasgow, £471 7s. 8d., and 
(at half the prices of the first night) £2x0 zos. 
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20 July, and everywhere Dickens was the leading figure. In the 
enjoyment as in tlie labour he was first. His animal spirits, 
unresting and supreme, were the attraction of rehearstil at 
morning, and of the stage at night. At the quiet early dinner, 
and the more jovial unrestrained supper, where all engaged 
were assembled daily, his was the brightest face, the lightest 
step, the pleasantest word. There seemed to be no need^for 
rest to that wonderful vitality. \ 

Of the novel begun in Switzerland, at which he has worked 
assiduously for twenty months, and wliich the April number .in 
1848 brought to its close, some account remains to be given. 
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“dombey and son” 

1846-8 

Though his proposed new “book in shilling numbers” had been 
mentioned to me three months before he quitted England, he 
knew little himself at that time or when he left excepting the 
fact, then also named, that it was to do with Pride what its 
predecessor had done with Selfishness. But this limit he soon 
overpassed; and the succession of mdepcndent groups of charac- 
ter, surprising for the variety of their forms and handling, 
with which he enlarged and enriched his plan, went far beyond 
the range of the passion of Mr. Dombey and Mr. Dombey’s 
second wife. 

Obvious causes have led to grave under-estimates of this 
novel. Its first five numbers forced up interest and expectation 
so high that the rest of necessity fell short; but it is not there- 
fore true of the general conception that thus the wine of it had 
been drawn, and only the lees left. In the treatment of acknow- 
ledged masterpieces in literature it not seldom occurs that the 
genius and the art of the master have not pulled together to 
the close; but if a work of imagination is to forfeit its higher 
meed of praise because its pace at starting has not been uni- 
formly kept, hard measure would have to be dealt to books 
of undeniable greatness. Among other critical severities it was 
said here, that Paul died at the beginning not for any need 
of the story, but only to interest its readers somewhat more; 
and that Mr. Dombey relented at the end for just tlie same 
reason. What is now to be told will show how little ground 
existed for either imputation. The so-called “violent change” 
in the hero has more lately been revived in the notices of Mr. 
Taine, who says that “if spoils a fine novel”; but it will be seen 
that in the apparent alteration no unnaturalncss of change was 
involved, and certainly the adoption of it was not a sacrifice 
to “public morality.” While every other portion of the tale 
had to submit to such varieties in development as the characters 
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themselves entailed, the design affecting Paul and his father 
had been planned from the opening, and was carried without 
real alteration to the close. Of the perfect honesty with which 
Dickens himself repelled such charges as those to which I jiave 
adverted, when he wrote the preface to his collected edition, 
remarkable proof appears in the letter to myself which accom- 
panied the manuscript of his proposed first number. No o^her 
line of the tale had at this time been placed on paper. ' 
When the first chapter only was done, and again when >all 
was finished but eight slips, he had sent me letters formerly 
quoted. What follows came with the manuscript of the first 
four chapters on 25 July. “ I will now • go on to give 
you an outline of my immediate intentions in reference to 
Domhey. 1 design to show Mr. D. with that one idea of the Son 
taking firmer and firmer possession of him, and swelling and 
bloating his pride to a prodigious extent. As the boy begins to 
grow up, I shall show him quite impatient for his getting on, 
and urging his masters to set him great tasks, and the like. But 
the natural affection of the boy will turn towards the despised 
sister; and I purpose showing her learning all sorts of things, 
of her own application and determination, to assist him in his 
lessons; and helping him always. When the boy is about ten 
years old (in the fourth number), he will be taken ill, and will 
die; and when he is ill, and when he is dying, I mean to make 
him turn always for refuge to the sister still, and keep the stern 
affection of the father at a distance. So Mr. Dombey — for all 
his greatness, and for all his devotion to the child — ^will find 
himself at arms’ length from him even then ; and will see that 
his love and confidence are all bestowed upon his sister, whom 
Mr. Dombey has used — ^and so has the boy himself too, for that 
matter — as a mere convenience and handle to him. The death 
of the boy is a death-blow, of course, to all the father’s schemes 
and cherished hopes; and ‘Dombey and Son,’ as Miss Tox will 
say at the end of the number, ‘is a Daughter after all.’ . . . 
From that time, I purpose changing his feeling of indifference 
and uneasiness towards his daughter into a positive hatred. 
For he will always remember how the boy had his arm round 
her neck when he was dying, and whispered to her, and would 
take things only from her hand, and never thought of him. . . . 
At the same time I shall change her feeling towards him for one 
of a greater desire to love him, and to be loved by him ; engen- 
dered in her compassion for his loss, and her love for the dead 
boy whom, in his way, he loved so well too. So I mean to carry 
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the story on, through all the branches and ofE-shoots and 
meanderings that come up; and through the decay and down- 
fall of the house, and the bankruptcy of Dombey, and all the 
rest of it; when his only stafi and treasure, and his unknown 
Good Genius always, will be this rejected daughter, who will 
come out better than any son at last, and whose love for him, 
when discovered and understood, will be his bitterest reproach. 
F('r the struggle with himself, which goes on in all such obstinate 
natures, will have ended then; and the sense of his injustice, 
which you may be sure has never quitted him, will have at 
last a gentler office than that of only making him more harshly 
unjust. ... I rely very much on Susan Nipper grown up, and 
acting partly as Florence’s maid, and partly as a kind of com- 
panion to her, for a strong character throughout the book. 
I also rely on the Toodles, and on Polly, who, like everybody 
else, will be found by Mr. Dombey to have gone over to his 
daughter and become attached to her. This is what cooks call 
‘the stock of the soup.’ All kinds of things will be added to it, 
of course.” Admirable is the illustration thus afforded of his way 
of working, and interesting the evidence it gives of the feeling 
for his art with which this book was begun. 

The close of the letter put an important question affecting 
gravely a leading person in the talc. “ . . . -\bout the boy, who 
appears in the last chapter of the first number, I think it would 
be a good thing to disappoint all the expectations that chapter 
seems to raise of his happy connection with the story and the 
heroine, and to show him gradually and naturally trailing away, 
from that love of adventure and boyish light-heartedness, into 
negligence, idleness, dissipation, dishonesty, and ruin. To show, 
in short, that common, every-day, miserable declension of which 
we know so much in our ordinary life; to exhibit something of 
the philosophy of it, in great temptations and an easy nature; 
and to show how the good turns into bad, by degrees. If I kept 
some little notion of Florence always at the bottom of it, I think 
it might be made very powerful and very useful. What do you 
think? Do you think it may be done, without making people 
angry? I could bring out ^lomon Gills and Captain Cuttle 
well, through such a history; and I descry, an3nvay, an oppor- 
tunity for good scenes between Captain Cuttle and Miss Tox. 
This question of the boy is very important. . . . Let me hear all 
you think about it. Hear! I wish I could.” 

For reasons that need not be dwelt upon here, but in which 
Dickens ultimately acquiesced, Walter was reserved for a happier 
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future; and the idea thrown out took modified shape, amid 
circumstances better suited to its excellent capabilities, in the 
striking character of Richard Carstone in the tale of BUak 
House. But another point had risen meanwhile for settleinent 
not admitting of delay. In the first enjoyment of writing attter 
his long rest, to which a former letter has referred, he had over- 
written his number by nearly a fifth; and upon his proposals to 
transfer the fourth chapter to his second number, replacing\it 
by another of fewer pages, I had to object that tlm might 
damage his interest at starting. Thus he wrote on 7 August: 
“. . . I have received your letter to-day with the greatest de- 
light, and am overjoyed to find that you think so well of the 
number. I thought well of it myself, and that it was a great 
plunge into a story; but I did not know how far I might be 
stimulated by my paternal affection. . . . What should you say, 
for a notion of the illustrations, to ‘Miss Tox introduces the 
Party’? and ‘Mr. Dombey and Family’? meaning Polly Toodle, 
the baby, Mr. Dombey, and little Florence: whom I think it 
would be well to have. Walter, his uncle, and Captain Cuttle, 
might stand over. It is a great question with me, now, whether 
I lud not better take this last chapter bodily out, and make 
it the last chapter of the second number; writing some other 
new one to close the first number. I think it would be impossible 
to take out six pages without great pangs. Do you think such 
a proceeding as I suggest would weaken number one very 
much? I wish you would tell me, as soon as you can after 
receiving this, what your opinion is on the point. If you thought 
it would weaken the first number, beyond the counter-balancing 
advantage of strengthening the second, I would cut down some- 
how or other, and let it go. I shall be anxious to hear your 
opinion. In the meanwhile I will go on with the second, which 
I have just begun. I have not been quite myself since we returned 
from Chamonix, owing to the great heat.” Two days later: 
“I have begun a little chapter to end the first number, and 
certainly think it will be well to keep the ten pages of Wally 
and Co. entire for number two. But this is still subject to your 
opinion, which I am very anxious to know. I have not been 
in writing cue all the week; but really the weather has rendered 
it next to impossible to work.” Four days later: “I shall send 
you with this (on the chance of your being favourable to that 
view of the subject) a small chapter to close the first number, 
in lieu of the Solomon Gills one. I have been hideously idle all 
the week, and have done nothing but this trifling interloper; 
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but hope to begin again on Monday — ding dong. . . . The ink- 
stand is to be cleaned out to-night, and refilled, preparatory to 
execution. I trust I may shed a good deal of ink in the next 
fortnight." Then, the day following, on arrival of my letter, he 
submitted to a hard necessity. “I received yours to-day. A 
decided facer to me! I had been counting, alas! with a miser’s 
greed, upon the gained ten pages. ... No matter. I have no 
doubt you arc right, and strength is everything. The addition 
of two lines to each page, or something less — coupled with the 
enclosed cuts, will bring it all to bear smoothly. In case more 
cutting is wanted, 1 must ask you to try your hand. I shall 
agree to whatever you propose." These cuttings, absolutely 
necessary as they were, were not without much disadvantage; 
and in the course of them he had to sacrifice a passage fore- 
shadowing his final intention as to Dombey. It would have 
shown, thus early, something of the struggle with itself that 
such pride must always go through; and I think it worth 
preserving in a note.^ 

Several letters now expressed his anxiety about the illustra- 
tions. A nervous dread of caricature in the face of his merchant- 
hero, had led him to indicate by -a living person the type of 
city-gentleman he would have had the artist select; and this 
is all he meant by his reiterated urgent request, “ I do wish he 
could get a glimpse of A., for he is the very Dombey." But as 
the glimpse of A. was not to be had, it was resolved to send 
for selection by himself glimpses of other letters of the alphabet, 

* “He had already laid his hand upon the bell-rope to convey his usual 
summons to Richards, when his eye fell upon a writing-desk, belonging 
to his deceased wife, which had been taken, among other things, from a 
cabinet in her chamber. It \ras not the first time that bis eye bad lighted 
on it. He cairied the key in his pocket ; and he brought it to his table and 
opened it now — having previously locked the room door — ^with a well- 
accustomed hand. 

“From Vneath a heap of tom and cancelled scraps of paper, he took 
one letter that remained entire. Involuntarily holding ^ breath as he 
opened this document, and ’bating in the stealthy action something of 
his arrogant demeanour, he sat down, resting his head upon one band, 
and read it through. 

“He read it slowly and attentively, and with a nice particularity to 
every syllable. Otherwise than as his great deliberation seemed unnatural, 
and perhaps the result of an cfTort equally great, he allowed no sign of 
emotion to escape him. When he bad read it through, be folded and 
refolded it slowly several limes, and tore it carefully into fragments. 
Checking bis hand in ttio act of throwing these away, he put them in his 
pocket, as if unwilling to trust them even to the chances of being reunited 
and deciphered; and instead of ringing, as usual, for little Paul, he sat 
solitary all the evening in his cheerless room.” — From the original MS. 
of Donibey and Son. 

II — 78* 
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actual heads as well as fanciful ones, which he rctv\med when 
the choice was made. In themselves amusing, the heads have the 
important use of showing, once for all, in regard to Dickens’s 
intercourse with his artists, that they certainly had not an 
easy time with him ; that, even beyond what is ordinary between 
author and illustrator, his requirements were exacting; that he 
was apt, as he has said himself, to build up temples in his m'ind 
not always makable with hands; that in the results he pad 
rarely anything but disappointment; and tliat of all notiebs 
to connect with him the most preposterous would be that 
which directly reversed these rc-lations, and depicted him a,s 
receiving from any artist the insjhration he was always vainly 
striving to give. An assertion of this kind was contradicted in 
my first volume ^ ; but it has since been repeated so explicitly, 
that to prevent any jiossible misconstruction from a silence 
1 would fain have persisted in, the distasteful subject is again 
reluctantly introduced. 

It originated w'ith a literary friend of the excellent artist by 
whom Oliver Twist was illustrated from month to month, during 
the earlier part of its monthly issue. I'his gentleman stated, in 
a paper w'ritten and published in America, that Mr. ( ruikshank, 
by executing the plates before opportunity was afforded him 
of seeing the letterpress, had suggested to the w'riter the finest 
effects in his stor)'; and to this opposing my clear recollection 
of all the time the tale was in progress, it became my duty to 
say that within my own jiersonal knowledge the alleged fact 
w'as not true. “Dickens,” the artist is reported as saying to his 
admirer, “ferreted out that bundle of drawings, and when he 
came to the one which represents Fagin in the cell, he silently 
studied it for half an hour, and told me he was tempted to 
change the w'hole plot of his story. ... I consented to let him 
write up to my designs ; and that was the w’ay in which Fagin, 
Sikes and Nancy were created.” Happily 1 was able to add the 
complete refutation of this folly by producing a letter of Dickens 
written at the time, which proved incontestably that the closing 
illustrations, including the two specially named in support of 
the preposterous charge, Sikes and his Dog, and Fagin in his 
Cell, had not even been seen by Dickens until his finished book 
was on the eve of appearance. As however the distinguished 
artist, notwithstanding the refreshment of his memory by this 

^ It is hardly necessary to remind the reader that this work appeared 
originally in three volumes, with an interval between publication of each : 
the first in 1871, the second in 1872, and the third in 1873. 
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letter, has permitted himself again to endorse the statement of 
his friend, I can only again print the words witli which Dickens 
himself repels the imputation on his memory. To some it may 
be more .satisfactory if 1 print the letter in facsimile; and 
so leave for ever a charge in itself so incredible that nothing 
would have justified further allusion to it but the knowledge 
of my friend’s old and true regard for Mr. Cruikshank, of which 
evidence will shortly appear, and my own respect for an 
original genius well able to subsist of itself without taking what 
belongs to others. 
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Resuminjr the Domhey letters I find him on 30 August 
in better heart about his illustrator. “I shall gladly acqui- 
esce in whatever more changes or omissions you propose. 
Browne seems to be getting on well. ... He will have a good 
subject in Paul’s christening. Mr. Chick is like D, if you’ll 
mention that when you think of it. The little chapter of Miss 
Tox and the Major, which you alas ! (but quite wisely) rejected 
from the first number, I have altered for the last of the second. 
I have not quite finished the middle chapter yet — having, I 
should say, three good days’ work to do at it; but 1 hope it 
will be all a worthy successor to number one. 1 will send it as 
soon as finished.” Then, a little later: “Browne is certainly 
interesting himself, and taking pains. I think the cover very 
good: perhaps with a little too much in it, but that is an un- 
grateful objection.” The second week of September brought 
me the finished MS. of number two; and his letter of 3 October, 
noticing objections taken to it, gives additional touches to 
this picture of him wliile at work. The matter on which he 
is engaged is one of his masterpieces. There is nothing in all 
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his writings more perfect, for what it shows of his best qualities, 
than the life and death of Paul Dombey. The comedy is admir- 
able; nothing strained, everything hearty and wholesome in 
the laughter and fun; all who contribute to the mirth. Doctor 
Blimber and his pupils, Mr. Toots, the Chicks and the Toodles, 
Miss Tox and the Major, Paul and Mrs. Pipchin, up to his 
highest mark; and the serious scenes never falling short of it, 
from the death of Paul’s mother in the first number, to that 
of Paul himself in the fifth, which, as the author of the Two 
Old Men's Tales with hardly exaggeration said, threw a whole 
nation into mourning. But sec how eagerly this fine writer 
lakes every suggestion, liow little of self-esteem and self-suffi- 
ciency there is, with what a consciousness of the tendency of 
Ijis humour to exuberance he surrenders what is needful to 
restrain it, and of what small account to him is any special 
j)iece of work in his care and his considcrateness for the general 
design. I think of Ben Jonson’s experience of the greatest of 
all writers. ‘‘He was indeed honest, and of an open and free 
nature; had an excellent phantasy, brave notions and gentle 
expressions; wherein he flowed with that facility, that some- 
time.s it was necessary he should be stopped.” Who it was that 
stopped him, and the ease of doing it, no one will doubt. Whether 
he, as well as the writer of later time, might not with more 
advantage have been left alone, is the only question. 

Thus ran the letter of 3 October: “Miss Tox’s colony I 
will smash. Walter’s allusion to Carker (would you take it 
all out?) shall be dele’d. Of course, you understand the man? 
I turned that speech over in my mind ; but I thought it natural 
that a boy should run on, with such a subject, under the cir- 
cumstances: having the matter so presented to him. ... I 
thought of the possibility of malice on christening points of 
faith, and put the drag on as I wrote. Where would you make 
the insertion, and to what effect? That shall be done too. 
I want ycu to think the numl)er sufficiently good stoutly to 
back up the first. It occurs to me — might not your doubt about 
the christening be a reason for not making the ceremony the 
subject of an illustration? Just turn this over. Again: if I 
could do it (I shall have leisure to consider the possibility before 
I begin), tlo you think it would be advisable to make number 
three a kind of half-way house between Paul’s infancy, and his 
being eight or nine years old? — In that case I should probably 
not kill him until the fifth number. Do you think the people so 
likely to be pleased with Florence, and Walter, as to relish 
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another number of them at their present age? Otherwise, Walter 
will be two or three and twenty, straightway. I wish you would 
think of this. ... 1 am sure you are right about the christening. 
It shall be artfully and easily amended. . . . Kh?” 

Meanwhile, two days before this letter, his first number had 
been launched with a sale that transcended his hopes, and 
brought back NicMeby days. “The Dombey sale is brilliant ! ” 
he wrote to me on the nth. “I had put before me thiW 
thousand as the limit of the most extreme success, saying that 
if we should reach that, I should be more than satisfied arid 
more than happy ; you will judge how happy I am ! I read thte 
second number here last night to the most prodigious and 
uproarious delight of the circle. I never saw or heard people 
laugh so. You will allow me to observe that my reading of 
the Major has merit.” What a valley of the shadow he had 
just been passing, in his journey through his Christmas book, 
has before been told; but always, and with only too much 
eagerness, he sprang up under pressure. “A week of perfect 
idleness,” he wrote to me on the 26th, “has brought me round 
again — idleness so rusting and devouring, so complete; and un- 
broken, that I arn quite glad to write the heading of the first 
chapter of number three to-day. 1 shall be slow at first, 1 fear, 
in consequence of that change of the plan. Ihit 1 allow myself 
nearly three weeks for the number; designitig. at present, to 
.start for Paris on the 16th of November. Full ])articulars in 
future bills. Just going to bed. 1 think I can make a good effect, 
on the after story, of the feeling t:reated by the additional 
number before Paul’s death.” . . . Five more days confinned him 
in this hope. “ T am at work at Dombey with good speed, thank 
God. All well here. Country stupendously beautiful. Mountains 
covered wdth snowc Rich, crisp w'eather.” 'J’hcre was one draw- 
back. The second number had gone out to him, and the illustra- 
tions he found to be so “dreadfully bad” that they made him 
“curl his legs up.” They m.ade him also more than usually 
anxious in regard to a special illustration on wdiich he set much 
store, for the part ht* had in hand. 

The first chapter of it was sent me only four days later (nearly 
half the entire ])art, so freely his fancy w'us now flow'ing and over- 
flowing), with intimation for the artist: “The best .subject for 
Browne will be at Mrs. Pipchin’s; and if he liked to do a quiet 
odd thing, Paul, Mrs. Pipchin, and the Cat, by the fire, would 
be very good for the story. 1 earnestly hope he will think it 
worth a little extra care. The second subject, in case he shouldn’t 
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Uikc a second from that same chapter^ 1 will shortly describe 
as soon as I have it clearly (to-morrow or next day), and send 
it to you by post.” The result was not satisfactory; but as the 
artist more than redeemed it in the later course of the tale, 
and the j)rcsent disappointment vras mainly tlic incentive to 
that better success, the mention of the failure here will be 
excused for what it illustrates of Dickens himself. “1 am really 
distressed by the illustration of Mrs. Pipchin and Paul. It is so 
frightfully and wildly wide of the mark. Good Heaven! in the 
commonest and most literal construction of the text, it is all 
wrong. She is described as an old lady, and Paul’s ‘miniature 
arm-chair’ is mentioned more than once. He ought to be sitting 
in a little arm-chair down in a comer of the fireplace, staring 
up at her. I can’t say what pain and vexation it is to be so 
utterly misrepresented. 1 would cheerfully have given a hundred 
pounrls to have kept this illustration out of the book. He never 
could have got that idea of Mrs. Pipchin if he had attended to 
the text. Indeed I think he does better without the text; for 
then the notion is made easy to him in short description, and 
he can’t help taking it in.” 

He felt the disappointment more keenly, because the con- 
ception of the grim old boarding-house keeper had taken back 
his thouglits to the miseries of his own child-life, and made her, 
as her prototype in verity was, a part of the terrible reality. 
1 had f(U‘gotten, until 1 again read this letter, that he thus 
early proposed to tell me that story of his boyish sufferings 
which a (juestion from myself, of some months later date, .so 
fully elicited. He was now ha.stcning on with the close of 
his third number, to l)c ready for departure to Paris (4 
November). “. . . 1 hope to finisli the numlK'r by next Tuesday 
or Wednesda)’. It is hard writing under these bird-of-passage 
circumstances, but I have no reason to complain, God knows, 
having come to no knot yet. ... I ho})e you will like Mrs. 
Pipchin’s establishment. It is from the life, and 1 was there 
— I don’t .suppose I was eight years old; but I rememlx;r it all 
as well, and certainly understood it as well, as I do now. We 
should be devilish sharp in what we do to children. I thought 
of that passage in my small life, at Geneva. Shall i leave you 
my life in MS. when I die? There are some things in it that 
would touch you very much, and that might go on the .same shelf 
with the first volume of Holcroft’s.” 

On the Monday week after that was written he left Lausanne 
for Paris, and my first letter to him there was to say that he had 
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overwritten his number by three pages. “ I have taken out about 
two pages and a half/’ he wrote by return from the Hotel 
Brighton, “and the rest I must ask you to take out with the 
assurance that you will satisfy me in whatever you do. The 
sale, prodigious indeed! I am very thankful.” Next daj^ he 
wrote as to Walter. “ I see it will be best as you advise, to give 
that idea up; and indeed I don’t feel it would be reasonably to 
carry it out now. I am far from sure it could be wholesomely 
done, after the interest he has acquired. But when I hdve 
disposed of Paul (poor boy!) 1 will consider the subject furthefi/’ 
The subject was never resumed. He was at the opening Of 
his admirable fourth part, when, on 6 December, he wrote 
from the Rue de Courcelles: “Here am I, writing letters, and 
delivering opinions, politico-economical and otherwise, as if 
there were no undone number, and no undone Dick! ’Well. 
Cosi va il mondo (God bless me! Italian! I beg your pardon) 
— ^and one must keep one’s spirits up, if possible, even under 
Dombey pressure. Paul, I shall slaughter at the end of number 
five. His school ought to be pretty good, but I haven’t been 
able to dash at it freely, yet. However, 1 have avoided un- 
necessary dialogue so far, to avoid overwriting; and all I have 
written is point.” 

And so, in “point,” it went to the close; the rich humour of 
its picture of Doctor Blimbcr and his pupils, alternating with 
the quaint pathos of its picture of little Paul; the first a good- 
natured exposure of the forcing-system and its fruits, as useful 
as the sterner revelation in Nicldeby of the atrocities of Mr. 
Squeers, and the last even less attractive for the sweet sadness 
of its foreshadowing of a child’s death, than for those images 
of a vague, strange thoughtfulness, of a shrewd unconscious 
intellect, of mysterious small philosophies and questionings, by 
which the young old-fashioned little creature has a glamour 
thrown over him as he is passing away. It was wonderfully 
original, this treatment of the part that thus preceded the close 
of Paul’s little life; and of which the first conception, as I have 
shown, was an after-thought. It took the death itself out of 
the region of pathetic commonplaces, and gave it the proper 
relation to the sorrow of the little sister that survives it. It is 
a fairy vision to a piece of actual suffering ; a sorrow with heaven’s 
hues upon it, to a sorrow with all the bitterness of earth. 

The number had been finished, he had made his visit to 
London, and was again in the Rue de Courcelles, when on 
Christmas Day he sent me its hearty old wishes, and a letter 
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of Jeffrey’s on his new story of which the first and second part 
had reached him. “Many merry Christmases, many happy new 
years, unbroken friendship, great accumulation of dieerful recol- 
lections, affection on earth, and Heaven at last! ... Is it not a 
strange example of the hazard of writing in parts, that a man 
like Jeffrey should form his notion of Dorabey and MissTox 
on three months’ knowledge? I have asked him the same 
question, and advised him to keep his eye on both of them as 
time rolls on. I do not at heart, however, lay much real stress 
on his opinion, though one is naturally proud of awakening such 
sincere interest in the breast of an old man who has so long 
worn the blue and yellow. ... He certainly did some service in 
his old criticisms, especially to Crabbe. And though I don’t think 
so highly of Crabbe as I once did (feeling a dreary want of fancy 
in his poems), I think he deserved the painstaking and con- 
scientious tracking with which Jeffrey followed him.” . . . Six 
days later he described himself sitting down to the performance 
of one of his greatest achievements, his number five, “most 
abominably dull and stupid. I have only written a slip, but 
I hope to get to work in strong earnest to-morrow. It occurred 
to me on special reflection, that the first chapter should be with 
Paul and Florence, and that it should leave a pleasant impres- 
sion of the little -fellow being happy, before the reader is called 
upon to see him die. I mean to have a genteel breaking-up at 
Doctor Blimber’s therefore, for the Midsummer vacation; and 
to show him in a little quiet light (now dawning through tlie 
chinks of my mind), which I hope will create an agreeable 
impression.” Then, two days later: “. . . I am working very 
slowly. You will see in the first two or three lines of the enclosed 
first subject, with what idea I am ploughing along. It is difficult; 
but a new way of doing it, it strikes me, and likely to be pretty.” 

And then, after three days more, came something of a damper 
to his spirits, as he thus toiled along. He saw public allusion 
made to a review that had appeared in The Times of his Christ- 
mas book, and it momentarily touched wliat he too truly called 
his morbid susceptibility to exasperation. “I see that the ‘good 
old Times' are again at issue with tlie inimitable B. Another 
touch of a blunt razor on B.’s nervous system. — ^I<'riday morning. 
Inimitable very mouldy and dull. Hardly able to work. Dreamed 
of Timeses all night. Disposed to go to New Zealand and start 
a magazine.” But soon he sprang up, as usual, more erect for 
the moment’s pressure; and after not many days I heard that 
the number was as good as done. His letter was very brief, and 
II — * B 7*** 
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told me that he had worked so hard the day before (Tuesday, 
12 January), and so incessantly, night as well as morning, 
that he had breakfasted and lain in bed till midday. “I hope 
I have been very successful.” There was but one small chapter 
more to write, in which he and his little friend were to [part 
company for ever; and the greater part of the night of the \ day 
on which it was written. 'J'hursday, the 14th, he w^as wande^j’ing 
desolate and sad about the streets of Paris. I arrived there \the 
following morning on my visit; and as I alighted from the malle- 
poste, a little before eight o’clock, I found him waiting for ipe 
at the gate of the post office bureau. 

I left him on 2 February with his writing-table in readi- 
ness for numlxjr six; but on the 4th, enclosing me subjects 
for illustration, he told me he was “ not under weigh yet. Can’t 
begin.” Then, on the 7th, his birthday, he wrote to me he 
should be late. “Could not begin before Thursday last, and find 
it very difficult indeed to fall into the new vein of the story. 
I see no hope of finishing before the i6th at the earliest, in w'hich 
case the steam will ha\’e to be put on for this short month. 
But it can’t be helped. Perhaps 1 shall get a rush of inspiration. 
... I will send the chapters as I write them, and you must not 
wait, of course, for me to read the end in type. To transfer to 
Florence, instantly, all the previous interest, is what I am 
aiming at. For that, all sorts of other points must be thrown 
aside in this number. . . . We arc going to dine again at the 
Embassy to-day — with a very ill will on my part. All well. I hope 
when I write next I shall report my. self in better cue ... I have had 
a tremendous outpouring from Jeffrey about the last part, 
which he thinks the best thing past, present, or to come.” Three 
more days and I had the MS. of the completed chapter, nearly 
half the number (in wffiich as printed it sbinds second, the small 
middle chapter having been transposed to its place). “T have 
taken the most prodigious pains with it; the difficulty, after 
Paul’s death being very great. May you like it ! My head aches 
over it now (I write at one o’clock in the morning), and 1 am 
strange to it. ... I think I shall manage Dombey’s second wife 
(introduced by the Major), and the beginning of that business 
in his present state of mind, very naturally and w’ell. . . . Paul’s 
death has amazed Paris. All sorts of people are open-mouthed 
with admiration. . . . When I have done. I’ll write you such a 
letter! Don’t cut me short in your letters just now, because 
I’m working hard. . . . i’ll make up. . . . Snow — snow — snow — 
a foot thick.” The day after this, came the brief chapter which 
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was printed as the first; and then, on the i6th, which he had 
fixed as his limit for completion, the close readied me; but 1 
had meanwhile sent him out so much of the proof as convinced 
him that he had underwritten his number by at least two 
pages, and determined him to come to London. The incident 
has been tokl which soon after dosed his residence abroad, and 
what remained of his stoiy^ was written in England. 

I shall not further dwell upon it in any detail. It extended 
over the whole of the year; and the interest and passion of it, 
when both became centred in Florence and in Edith Dombey, 
took stronger hold of him than any of his previous writings, 
excepting only the dose of the Old Curiosity Shop. Jeffrey com- 
pared Florence to Little Nell, but the differences from the out- 
set are very marked, and it is rather in what disunites or 
separates them that we seem to find the purjiose in each. If 
the one, amid much strange and grotesque violence surrounding 
her, expresses the innocent unconsciousness of childhood to .such 
rough ways of the world, passing unsiuithed as Una to her 
home beyond it, the other is this character in action and re- 
sistance, a brave young resolute heart that will not be crushed, 
and neither sinks nor yields, but works out her own redemption 
from earth’s roughest trials. Of Edith from the first Jeffrey 
judged more rightly; and, when the story was nearly half done, 
expressed his opinion about her, and about the book itself, in 
language that pleased Dickens for the special reason that at 
the time this part of the book had seemed to many to have 
fallen greatly short of the splendour of its opening. Jeffrey said 
however quite truly, claiming to be heard with authority as his 
“Critic-laureate,” that of all his writings it was perhaps the 
most finished in diction, and that it equalled the best in the 
delicacy and fineness of its touches, “while it rises to higher 
and deeper passions, not resting, like most of the former, in 
sweet thoughtfulness and thrilling and attractive tenderness, 
but boldly wielding all the lofty and terrible elements of tragedy, 
and bringing before us the appalling struggles of a proud, scorn- 
ful, and repentant spirit.” Not that she was exactly this. Edith’s 
worst qualities are but the perversion of what should have been 
her best. A false education in her, and a tyrant passion in her 
husband, make them other than nature meant; and both show 
how life may run its evil course against the higher dispensations. 

As the catastrophe came in view, a nice point in the manage- 
ment of her character and destiny arose. 1 quote from a letter 
of 19 November, when he was busy with his fourteenth part 
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“Of course she hates Carker in the most deadly degree. I 
have not elaborated that, now, because (as I was explaining 
to BrowTie the other day) I have relied on it very much for the 
effect of her death. But I have no question that what you 
suggest will be an improvement. The strongest place to pjut it 
in, would be the close of the chapter immediately before\this 
last one. I want to make the two first chapters as light as I ^an, 
but I will try to do it, solemnly, in that place.” Then came \the 
effect of this fourteenth number on Jeffrey; raising the question 
of whether the end might not come by other means than her 
death, and bringing with it a more bitter humiliation for 
her destroyer. While engaged on the fifteenth (21 December) 
Dickens thus wrote to me; “I am thoroughly delighted that 
you like what I sent, I enclose designs. Shadow-plate, poor. 
But I think Mr. Dombey admirable. One of the prettiest things 
in the book ought to be at the end of the chapter I am writing 
now. But in Florence’s marriage, and in her subsequent return 
to her father, I see a brilliant opportunity. . . . Note from 
Jeffrey this morning, who won’t believe (positively refuses) that 
Edith is Carker’s mistress. What do you think of a kind of 
inverted Maid’s Tragedy, and a tremendous scene of her un- 
deceiving Carker, and giving him to know that she never meant 
that? ” So it was done ; and when he sent me the chapter in which 
Edith says adieu to Florence, I had nothing hut pleasure to 
express. “I need not say,” he wrote in reply, “I can’t, how 
delighted and overjoyed I am by what you say and feel of it. 
I propose to show Dombey twice more; and in the end, leave 
him exactly as you describe.” The end came; and, at the last 
moment when correction was possible, this note arrived. “1 
suddenly remember that I have forgotten Diogenes. Will you 
put him in the last little chapter? After the word ‘favourite’ 
in reference to Miss Tox, you can add, ‘except with Diogenes, 
who is growing old and wilful.’ Or, on the last page of all, after 
‘and with them two children: boy and girl’ (I quote from 
memory), you might say ‘and jui old dog is generally in their 
company,’ or to that effect. Just what you think best.” 

That was on Saturday, 25 March, 1848, and may be my 
last reference to Do 7 nb^' until the book, in its place with 
the rest, finds critical allusion when I close. But as the confi- 
dences revealed in this chapter have dealt wholly with the 
leading currents of interests, there is yet room for a word on 
incidental persons in the story, of whom 1 have seen other so- 
called confidences alleged which it will he only right to state 
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have really no authority. And first let me say what unquestion- 
able evidence these characters give of the unimpaired freshness, 
variety, and fitness of Dickens’s invention at this time. Glorious 
Captain Cuttle, laying liis head to the wind and fighting through 
everything; his friend Jack Bunsby, with a head too ponderous 
to luy-to, and so falling victim to the inveterate MacStinger; 
good-hearted, modest, considerate Toots, whose brains rapidly 
go as his whiskers come, but who yet gets back from contact 
with the world, in his shambling way, some fragments of the 
sense pumped out of him by the forcing Blimbers; breathless 
Susan Nipper, beaming Polly Toodle, the plaintive Wickam 
and tlie awful Pipchin, each with her duty in the starched 
Domlxjy household so nicely appointed as to seem bom for only 
that; simple thoughtful old Gills and his hearty young lad of a 
nephew; Mr. Toodle and his children, with the charitable grinder’s 
decline and fall; Miss Tox, obsequious flatterer from nothing 
but good-nature; spectacled and analytic, but not unkind Miss 
Blimber; and the good droning dull benevolent Doctor himself, 
withering even the fmits of his well-spread dinner-table with his 
It is remarkable, Mr. Feeder, that the Romans — “at the mention 
of which terrible people, their implacable enemies, every young 
gentleman fastened his gaze upon the Doctor, with an assump- 
tion of the deepest interest.” So vivid and life-like were all 
these people, to the very youngest of the young gentlemen, 
that it became natural eagerly to seek out for them actual 
protot 5 q)es; but I think I can say with some confidence of them 
all, that, whatever single traits may have been taken from 
persons known to him (a practice with all writers, and very 
specially with Dickens), only two had living originals. His own 
experience of Mrs. Pipchin has been related; I had myself some 
knowledge of Miss Blimber; and the Little Wooden Midship- 
man did actually (perhaps does still) occupy his post of observa- 
tion in Leadenhall Street. The names that liave been connected, 
1 doubt not in perfect good faith, with Sol Gills, Perch the 
Messenger, and Giptain Cuttle, have certainly not more foimda- 
lion than the fancy a courteous correspondent favours me with, 
that the redoubtable Captain must have sat for his portrait 
to Charles Lamb’s blustenng, loud-talking, hook-handed Mr. 
Mingay. As to the amiable and excellent city-merchant whose 
name has been given to Mr. Dombey, he might with the 
same amount of justice or probability be supposed to have 
originated Coriolanus or Timon of Athens. 
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SKASIDE HOLIDAYS 

1848-51 

The portion of Dickens’s life over which his adventures of 
strolling extended was in other respects not without interest; 
and this chapter will deal with some of his seaside holidays 
before I pass to the publication in 1848 of the story of The 
Haunted Man, and to tlie establishment in 1850 of the Periodical 
which had been in his thoughts for half a dozen years before, 
and has had foreshadowings nearly as frequent in my pages. 

Among the incidents of 1848 before the holiday season came, 
were the dethronement of Louis Philippe, and birth of the 
second French republic: on which I ventured to predict that a 
Gore House friend of ours, and his friend, would in three days 
be on the scene of action. The three days i)assed, and I had 
this letter. “Mardi, Fevrier 29, 1848. Mon Cher. Vous etes 
homme de la plus grande penetration! Ah, mon Dieu, que vous 
ctes absolument magnifique! Vous prevoye/, presque toutes Ics 
choses qui vont arriver; et aux chcjses qui viennent d’arriver 
vous etes mcrvcilleusement au-fait. Ah, clicr enfant, quelle idee 
sublime vous vous aviez a la tete quand vous prevites si claire- 
ment que M, le Comte Alfred d’Orsay se rendrait au pays de sa 
naissance! Quel magicien! Mais—e’est tout egal, inais—il n’est 
pas parti. II rcste a Gore House, ou, avant-hicr, il y avait un 
grand diner a tout le monde. Mais quel liomme, (|uel ange, 
ncanmoins! Mon Ami, je trouve que j’aime tant la Republique, 
qu’il me faut renoncer ma languc et ei;rire seuleinent le langage 
de la Republique de France — langage des Dieux et des Anges 
— langage, en un mot, des Fran(,:ais! Hier au soir jc rencontrai 
a PAthenaeum Monsieur Mack Leese, (}ui me dit que MM. les 
Commissionnaires des beaux Arts lui avaient ecrit, par leur 
secretaire, un billet de rcmerciements a propos de son tableau 
dans la Chambre des Deputes, et qu’ils lui avaient prie de faire 
I’autre tableau en fresque, dont on y a besoin. Ce qu’il a promis. 
Voici des nouvelles pour les champs de Lincoln’s Inn ! Vive la gloire 
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de France ! Vive la Kcpublique ! Vive Ic Pcuple ! Plus de Royautc ! 
Plus de Bourbons t Plus de Guizot! Mort aux traitres! Faisons 
couler Ic sang pour la libcrte, la justice, la cause populairel 
Jusqu’a cinq heurcs ct demic, adieu, mon brave! Recevez 
I’assurance de ma consideration distinguec, et croycz-moi, con- 
citoven! votre tout dcvoue, Citoyen Charles Dickens.” I 
proved to be not quite so wrong, nevertheless, as my friend 
supposed. 

Somewhat earlier than usual this summer, on the close of 
the Shakespeare House performances, he tried Broadstairs once 
more, having no important writing in hand: but in the brief 
interval liefore leaving he saw a thing of celebrity in those 
days, the Chinese junk; and I had all the details in so good a 
description that I could not resist the temptation of using some 
parts of it at the time, “Drive down to the Blackwall railway,” 
he wrote to me, “and for a matter of eighteen-pence you are 
at the Chinese Empire in no time. In half a score of minutes, 
the tiles and chimney-pots, backs of squalid houses, frowsy 
pieces of waste ground, narrow courts and streets, swamps, 
ditches, masts of ships, gardens of duckweed, and unwhole- 
some little bowers of scarlet beans, whirl away in a flying dream, 
luid nothing is left but (^hina. IIow the flowery region ever 
came into this kititude and longitude is the first thing one asks; 
and it is not certainly the least of the marvel. As Aladdin’s 
palace was transported hither anti thither by the rubbing of a 
lamp, so the crew of ('hinamen aboard the Keying devoutly 
believed that their good ship would turn up, quite safe, at the 
desired port, if they only tied red rags enough upon the mast, 
nidder, and cable. Somehow they did not succeed. Perhaps they 
ran short of rag; at any rate they hadn’t enough on board to 
kcc}) them above water; and to the bottom they would un- 
doubtedly have gone but for the skill and coolness of a dozen 
English sailors, who brought them over the ocean in safety. 
Well, if mere be any one thing in the world that this extra- 
ordinary craft is not at all like, that thing is a ship of any 
kind. So narrow, so long, so grotesque; so low in the middle, 
so high at each end, like a China pen-tray; with no rigging, 
with nowhere to go to aloft; with mats for sails, great warped 
cigars for masts, gaudy dragons and sea-monsters disporting 
themselves from stem to stern, and on the stern a gigantic cock 
of impossible aspect, defying the world (as well he may) to 
produce his equal — it would look more at home at the top of 
a public building, or at the top of a mountain, or in an avenue 
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of trees, or down in a mine, than afloat on the water. As for 
the Chinese lounging on the deck, the most extravagant imagina- 
tion would never dare to suppose them to be mariners. Imagine 
a ship’s crew, without a profile among them, in gauze pinafores 
and plaited hair; wearing stiff clogs a quarter of a foot thick 
in the sole; and lying at night in little scented boxes, like b^k- 
gammon men or chess-pieces, or mother-of-pearl counters ! Wt 
by Jove ! even this is nothing to your surprise when you\ go 
down into the cabin. There you get into a torture of perplexity. 
As, what became of all those lanterns hanging to the roof when 
the Junk was out at sea? Whether they dangled there, banging 
and beating against each other, like so many jesters’ baubles? 
Whether the idol Chin Tee, of the eighteen arms, enshrined in 
a celestial Punch’s Show, in the place of honour, ever tumbled 
out in heavy weather? Whether the incense and the joss-stick 
still burnt before her, with a faint perfume and a little thread 
of smoke, while the mighty waves were roaring all around? 
Whether that preposterous tissue-paper umbrella in the corner 
was always spread, as being a convenient maritime instrument 
for walking about the decks with in a storm ? Whether all the 
cool and shiny little chairs and tal)lcs were continually sliding 
about and bruising each other, and if not why not? Wliether 
anybody on the voyage ever read those two books printed in 
characters like bird-cages and fly-traps? Whether the Mandarin 
passenger, He Sing, who had never been ten miles from home 
in his life before, lying sick on a bamboo couch in a private 
china closet of his own (where he is now perpetually writing 
autographs for inquisitive barbarians), ever began to doubt the 
potency of the Goddess of the Sea, whose counterfeit presentment, 
like a flowery monthly nurse, occupies the sailors’ joss-house in 
the second gallery ? Whether it is possible that the said Mandarin, 
or the artist of the ship, Sam Sing, Esquire, R.A. of Canton, can 
ever go ashore without a walking-staff of cinnamon, agreeably 
to the usage of their likenesses in British tea-shops ? Above all, 
whether the hoarse old ocean could ever have been seriously 
in earnest with this floating toy-shop; or liad merely played 
with it in lightness of spirit — ^roughly, but meaning no harm 
— as the bull did with another kind of china-shop on St. 
Patrick’s Day in the morning.” 

The reply made on this brought back comment and sequel 
not less amusing. “Yes, there can be no question that this is 
Finality in perfection; and it is a great advantage to have the 
doctrine so beautifully worked out, and shut up in a comer of 
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a dock near a fashionable white-bait house for the edification 
of man. Thousands of years have passed away since the first 
junk was built on this model, and the last junk ever launched 
was no better for that waste and desert of time. The mimic 
eye painted on their prows to assist them in finding their way, 
lias opened as wide and seen as far as any actual organ of sight 
in all the interval through the whole immense extent of that 
strange country. It has been set in the flowery head to as little 
purpose for thousands of years. With all their patient and 
ingenious but never advancing art, and with all their rich and 
diligent agricultural cultivation, not a new twist or curve has 
been given to a ball of ivory, and not a blade of experience has 
lx;en grown. There is a genuine finality in that; and when one 
comes from behind the wooden screen that encloses the curious 
sight, to look again upon the river and the mighty signs on its 
hanks of life, enterprise, and progress, the question that comes 
nearest is beyond doubt a home one. Whether we ever by any 
chance, in storms, trust to red rugs; or bum joss-sticks before 
idols; or grope our way by the help of conventional eyes that 
liave no sight in them; or sacrifice substantial facts for absurd 
forms? The ignorant crew of the Keying refused to enter on the 
shij)’s books., until ‘a considerable amount of silvered-paper, 
tinfoil, and joss-stick’ had been laid in by the owners for the 
])urposes of their worship. And I wonder whether 07 tr seamen, 
let alone our bishops and deacons, ever stand out upon points 
of silvered-paper and tinfoil and joss-sticks. To be sure Chris- 
tianity is not Chin-Tceism, and that I suppose is why we 
never lose sight of the end in contemptible and insignificant 
quarrels about the means. There is enough matter for reflec- 
tion aboard the Keying at any rate to last one’s voyage home 
to England again.” 

Other letters of the summer from Broadstairs will complete 
what he wrote from the same place last year on Mr. Cruik- 
shank’s efiorts in the cause of temperance, and will enable me 
to say, what I know he wished to be remembered in his story, 
that there was no subject on which through his whole life he 
Iclt more strongly than this. No man advocated temperance, 
even as far as possible its legislative enforcement, with ^ater 
earnestness; but he made important reservations. Not thinking 
drunkenness to be a vice inborn, or incident to the poor more 
than to other people, he never would agree that the existence 
of a gin-shop was the alpha and omega of it. Believing it to be 
Lhe “national horror,” he also believed that many operative 
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causes had to do with having made it so; and his objection to 
the temperance agitation was that these were left out of account 
altogether. He thought the gin-shop not fairly to be rendered 
the exclusive object of attack, until, in connection with the 
classes who mostly made it their resort, the temptationsj that 
led to it, physical and moral, should have lieen more bravely 
dealt with. Among the former he counted foul smells, dis^st- 
ing habitations, bad workshops, and workshop-customs, scaiy:ity 
of light, air, and water, in short the absence of all easy meanh of 
decency and health; and among the latter, the mental weari- 
ness and languor so induced, the desire of wholesome relaxation, 
the craving for sonu stimulus and excitement, not less needful 
than the sun itself to lives so passed, and last, and inclusive of 
all the rest, ignorance, and the want of rational mental training 
generally applied. This w'as consistently Dickens’s “platform” 
throughout the years he was known to me; and holding it to 
be within the reach as well as the scope of legislation, which 
even our political magnates have been discovering lately, he 
thought intemperance to be but the one result that, out of all 
of those arising from the absence of legislation, was the most 
wretched. For him, drunkenness had a teeming and reproachful 
history anterior to the drunken stage; and he thought it the 
first duty of the moralist bent upon annihilating the gin-shop, 
to “strike deep and spare not” at those previous remediable 
evils. Certainly this was not the way of Mr. Cruikshank, any 
more than it is that of the many excellent people who take 
part in temperance agitations. His former talc of the Bottle, 
as told by his admirable pencil, was that of a decent working 
man, father of a boy and a girl, living in comfort and good 
esteem until near the middle age, when happening unluckily 
to have a goose for dinner one day in the bosom of his thriving 
family, he jocularly sends out for a bottle of gin, persuades his 
wife, until then a picture of neatness, and good housewifery, 
to take a little drop after the stuffing, and the whole family 
from that moment drink themselves to destruction. The sequel, 
of which Dickens now wrote to me, traced the lives of the boy 
and girl after the wretched deaths of their drunken parents, 
through gin-shop, beer-shop, and dancing-rooms, up to their 
trial for robbery: when the boy is convicted, dying aboard the 
hulks; and the girl desolate and mad after her acquittal, flings 
herself from London Bridge into the night-darkened river. 

“I think,” said Dickens, “the power of that closing scene 
quite extraordinary. It haunts the remembrance like an awful 
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reality. It is full of passion and terror, and I doubt very much 
whether any hand but his could so have rendered it. There are 
other fine things too. The death-bed scene on board the hulks; 
the convict who is composing the face, and the other who is 
drawing the screen round the bed’s head; seem to me master- 
pieces worthy of the greatest painter. The reality of the place, 
and the fidelity with which every minute object illustrative of 
it is presented, are surprising. I think myself no bad judge of 
this feature, and it is remarkable throughout. In the trial scene at 
the Old Bailey, the eye may wander round the Court, and observe 
everything that is a part of the place. The very light and atmos- 
phere are faithfully reproduced. So, in the gin-shop and the beer- 
shop. An inferior hand would indicate a fragment of the fact, and 
slur it over; but here every .shred is honestly made out. The man 
behind the bar in the gin-shop, is as real as the convicts at the 
hulks, or the barristers round the table in the Old Bailey. I found 
it quite curious, as I closed the book, to recall the number of faces, 
1 had seen of individual identity, and to think what a chance 
they have of living, as the Spanish friar said to Wilkie, when 
the living have passed away. But it only makes more exasper- 
ating to me the obstinate onc-sidedness of the thing. When a 
man shows so forcibly the side of the medal on which the people 
in their faults and crimes are stamped, he is the more bound to 
help us to a glance at that other side on which the faults and 
vices of the governments placed over the people are not less 
gravely impressed.” 

This led to some remark on Hogarth’s method in such 
matters, and I am glad to be able to preserve a masterly 
criticism of that great Englishman, by a writer who closely 
resembled him in genius; as another generation will be prob- 
ably more apt than our own to discover. “Hogarth avoided 
the Drunkard’s Progress, I conceive, precisely because the 
causes of (hunkenness among the poor were so numerous and 
widely .spread, and lurked so sorrowfully deep and far down in 
all human misery, neglect, and despair, that even his pencil 
could not bring them fairly and justly into the light. It was 
never his plan to be content with only showing the effect. In 
the death of the miser-father, his shoes new-soled with the 
binding of his Bible, before the young Rake begins his career; 
in the worldly father, listless daughter, impoverished young 
lord, and crafty lawyer, of the first plate of Marriage-a-la-mode; 
in the detestable advances through the stages of Cruelty; and 
in the progress downward of Thomas Idle; you see the effects 
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indeed, but also the causes. He was never disposed to spare the 
kind of drunkenness that was of more ‘respectable’ engender- 
ment, as one sees in his Midnight Modem Conversation, the 
election plates, and crowds of stupid aldermen and other guzzlers. 
But after one immortal journey down Gin Lane, he turned' away 
in pity and sorrow — ^perhaps in hope of better things, ond day, 
from better laws and schools and poor men’s homes — ^and ^rent 
back no more. The scene of Gin Lane, you know, is that \ just 
cleared away for the extension of Oxford Street, which we were 
looking at the other day; and I think it a remarkable trait of 
Hogarth’s picture, that, while it exhibits drunkenness in the 
most appalling forms, it also forces on attention a most neglected 
wretched neighbourhood, and an unwholesome, indecent abject 
condition of life that might be put as frontispiece to our sanitary 
report of a hundred years later date. I have always myself 
thought the purpose of this fine piece to be not adequately 
stated even by Cliarles Lamb. ‘ The very houses seem absolutely 
reeling’ it is true; but beside that wonderful picture of what 
follows intoxication, we have indication quite as powerful of 
what leads to it among the neglected classes. There is no evi- 
dence that any of the actors in the dreary scene have ever been 
much better than we see them there. The best arc pawning the 
commonest necessaries, and tools of their trades; and the worst 
are homeless vagrants who give us no clue to their having been 
otherwise in liygone days. iUl arc living and dying miserably. 
Nobody is interfering for prevention or for cure, in the genera- 
tion going out before us, or the generation coming in. The beadle 
is the only sober man in the composition except the pawn- 
broker, and he is mightily indifferent to the orplian-child cr)dng 
beside its parent’s coffin. The little charity-girls arc not so well 
taught or looked after, but that they can take to dram-drinking 
already. The church indeed is very prominent and handsome; 
but as, quite passive in the picture, it coldly surveys these 
things in progress under shadow of its tower, I cannot but 
bethink me that it was not until this year of grace 1848 that 
a Bishop of London first came out respecting something wrong 
in poor men’s social accommodations, and I am confirmed in 
my suspicion that Hogarth had many meanings winch have not 
grown obsolete in a centuiy'.” 

Another art-criticism by Dickens should be added. Upon a 
separate publication by Leech of some drawings on stones 
called the Rising Generation, from designs done for Mr. Punch’s 
gallery, he wrote at my request a little essay of which a few 
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sentences will find appropriate place with his letter on the other 
great caricaturist of his time. I use that word, as he did, only 
for want of a better. Dickens was of opinion that, in this par- 
ticular line of illustration, while he conceded all his fame to tire 
elder and stronger contemporary, Mr. Leech was the very first 
Englishman who had made Beauty a part of his art j and he held, 
that, by striking out this course, and setting the successful 
example of introducing always into his most whimsical pieces 
some beautiful faces or agreeable forms, he had done more than 
any other man of his generation to refine a branch of art to 
which the facilities of steam-printing and wood-engraving were 
giving almost unrivalled diffusion and popularity. His opinion 
of Leech in a word was that he turned caricature into character; 
and would leave behind him not a little of the history of his 
time and its follies, sketched with inimitable grace. 

“ If we turn back to a collection of the works of Rowlandson 
or Gilray, we shall find, in spite of the great humour displayed 
in many of them, that they are rendered wearisome and un- 
pleasant by a vast amount of personal ugliness. Now, besides 
that it is a poor device to represent wliat is satirised as being 
necessarily ugly, which is but the resource of an angry child 
or a jealous woman, it serves no purpose but to produce a dis- 
agreeable result. There is no reason why the farmer’s daughter 
in the old caricature who is squalling at the harpsichord (to 
the intense delight, by the by, of her worthy father, whom it 
is her duty to please) should be squab and hideous. The satire 
on the manner of her education, if there be any in the thing at 
all, would be just as good, if she were pretty. Mr. Leech would 
have made her so. The average of farmers’ daughters in 
England are not impossible lumps of fat. One is quite as likely 
to find a pretty girl in a farm-house, as to find an ugly one, 
and we think, with Mr. Leech, that the business of this style 
of art is with the pretty one. She is not only a pleasanter object, 
but we have more interest in her. We care more about what 
does become her, and does not become her. Mr. Leech repre- 
sented the otlier day certain delicate creatures with bewitching 
countenances encased in several varieties of that amazing gar- 
ment, the ladies’ paletot. Formerly those fair creatures would 
have been made as ugly and ungainly as possible, and then 
the point would have been lost. The spectator, with a laugh 
at the absurdity of the whole group, would not have cared how 
such uncouth creatures disguised themselves, or how ridiculous 
they became. . . . But to represent female beauty as Mr. Leech 
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represents it, an artist must have a most delicate perception 
of it; and the gift of being able to realise it to us with two or 
three slight, sure touches of his pencil. This power Mr. Leech 
possesses, in an extraordinary degree. . . . For this reasojn, we 
enter our protest against those of the Rising Generation who 
are precociously in love being made the subject of meirlimcnt 
by a pitiless and unsympathising world. We never saw a\boy 
more distinctly in the right than the young gentleman kneeling 
on the chair to beg a lock of hair from his pretty cousin, to take 
back to school. Madness is in her apron, and Virgil dog’s-ea^ed 
and defaced is in her ringlets. Doubts may suggest themselves 
of the perfect disinterestedness of the other young gentleman 
contemplating the fair girl at the piano — doubts engendered 
by his worldly allusion to ‘tin’; though even that may have 
arisen in his modest consciousness of his own inability to support 
an establishment — but that he should be ‘deucedly inclined to 
go and cut that fellow out,’ appears to us one of the most natural 
emotions of the human breast. The young gentleman with the 
dishevelled hair and clas])ed hands who loves the transcendent 
beauty with the bouquet, and can’t be happy without her, is 
to us a withering and desolate spectacle. Who could be happy 
without her? . . . The growing youths are not less happily 
observed and agreeabl)^ depicted than the grown women. The 
languid little creature who ‘hasn’t danced since he was quite 
a boy,’ is perfect; and the eagerness of the small dancer whom 
he declines to receive for a partner at the hands of the glorious 
old lady of the house (the little feet quite ready for the first posi- 
tion, the whole heart projected into the quadrille, and the glance 
peeping timidly at the desired one out of a flutter of hope and 
doubt) is quite delightful to look at. The intellectual juvenile 
who awakens the tremendous wrath of a Norma of private life 
by considering woman an inferior animal, is lecturing at the 
present moment, we understand, on the Concrete in connection 
with the Will. The legs of the young philosopher who considers 
Shakespeare an overrated man, were seen by us dangling over 
the side of an omnibus last Tuesday. We have no acquaintance 
with the scowling young gentleman who is clear that ‘if his 
Governor don’t like the way he goes on in, why he must have 
chambers and so much a week’; but if he is not by this time 
in Van Dieman’s Land, he will certainly go to it through New- 
gate. We should exceedingly dislike to have personal property 
in a strong box, to live in the suburb of Camberwell, and to 
be in the relation of bachelor-imcle to that youth. ... In all 
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his designs, whatever Mr. Leech desires to do, he does. His 
drawing seems to us charming; and the expression indicated, 
though by the simplest means, is exactly the natural expres- 
sion, and is recognised as such immediately. Some forms of our 
existing life will never have a better chronicler. His wit is good- 
natured, and always the wit of a gentleman. He has a becoming 
sense of responsibility and self-restraint; he delights in agreeable 
things; he imparts some pleasant air of his own to things not 
pleasant in themselves; he is suggestive and full of matter; 
and he is always improving. Into the tone as well as into the 
execution of wliat he does, he has brought a certain elegance 
which is altogether new, without involving any compromise of 
what is true. Popular art in England lias not had so rich an 
acquisition.” Dickens’s closing allusion was to a remark made 
by Mr. Ford in a review of Oliver Twist formerly referred to. 
“ It is eight or ten years since a writer in the Quarterly Review, 
making mention of Mr. George Cruikshank, commented on the 
absurdity of excluding such a man from the Royal Academy, 
because his works were not produced in certain materials, and 
did not occupy a certain sjiace in its annual shows. Will no 
Associates be found upon its books one of these days, the 
labours of whose oil and brushes will have sunk into the pro- 
foimdest obscurity, when many pencil-marks of Mr. Cruikshank 
and of Mr. Leech will be still fresh in half the houses in the land? ” 
Of what otherwise occupied him at Broadstairs in 1848 there 
is not much to mention until the close of his holiday. He used to 
say that he never went for more than a couple of days from his 
own home without something befalling him that never happened 
to anyone else, and his Broadstairs adventure of the present 
summer verged closer on tragedy than comedy. Returning there 
one day in August after bringing up his boys to school, it had 
been arranged tliat his wife should meet him at Margate; but 
lie had walked impatiently far beyond the place for meeting 
Avhen at last he caught sight of her, not in a small chaise but 
in a large carriage and pair followed by an excited crowd, and 
with the youth that should have been driving the little pony 
bruised and bandaged on the box behind the two prancing 
horses. “You may faintly imagine my amazement at encounter- 
ing this carriage, and the strange people, and Kate, and the 
crowd, and the bandaged one, and ail the rest of it.” And then 
in a line or two I liad the story. “At the top of a steep hill on 
the road, with a ditch on each side, the pony bolted, whereupon 
what does John do.but jump out! He says he was thrown out. 
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but it cunnot be. The reins immediately became entangled in 
the wheels, and away went the pony down the hill madly, with 
Kate inside rending the Isle of Thanet with her screams. 
The accident might have been a fearful one, if the pony 
had not, thank Heaven, on getting to the bottom, pitched 
over the side; breaking the shaft and cutting her hind legs, 
but in the most extraordinary manner smashing her own way 
apart. She tumbled down, a bundle of legs with her head tucked 
underneath, and left the chaise standing on the bank! A^ap- 
tain Deva)mes and his wife were passing in their carriage at 
the moment, saw the accident with no power of preventing it, 
got Kate out, laid her on the grass, and behaved with infinite 
kindness. All’s well that ends well, and I think she’s really none 
the worse for the fright. John is in bed a good deal bruised, 
but without any broken bone, and likely soon to come right; 
though for the present plastered all over, and, like Squeers, a 
brown-paper parcel chock-full of nothing but groans. The 
women generally have no sympathy for him whatever, and 
the nurse says, with indignation. How could he go and leave 
a unprotected female in the shay!” 

Holiday incidents there were many, but none that need detain 
us. This was really a summer idleness: for it was the interval 
between two of his important undertakings, there was no 
periodical yet to make demands on him, and only the task 
of finishing his Haunted Man for Christmas lay ahead. But he 
did even his nothings in a strenuous way, and on occasion 
could make gallant fight against the elements themselves. He 
reported himself, to my horror, thrice wet through on a single 
day, “ dressed four times,” and finding all sorts of great things, 
brought out by the rains, among the rocks on the sea-beach. 
He also sketched now and then morsels of character for me, 
of which I will preserve one. “F. is philosophical, from sun- 
rise to bedtime : chiefly in the French line, about French women 
going mad, and in that state coming to their husbands, and 
saying, ‘ Mon ami, je vous ai trompe. Voici les lettres de mon 
amant!’ Whereupon the husbands take the letters and think 
them waste paper, and become extra-philosophical at finding 
tliat they really were the lover’s effusions: though what there 
is of philosophy in it all, or anything but unwholesomeness, it 
is not easy to see.” (A remark that it might not be out of place 
to offer to Mr. Tainc’s notice.) “Likewise about dark shades 
coming over our wedded Emmeline’s face at parties; and about 
F. handing her to her carriage, and saying, ‘May I come in. 
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for a lift homeward?’ and she bending over him out of the 
window, and saying in a low voice, I dare not! And then of 
the carriage driving away like lightning, leaving F. more 
philosophical than ever on the pavement.” Not till the dose 
of September I heard of work intruding itself, in a letter twitting 
me for a broken promise in not joining him : “ We arc reasonably 
jolly, but rurally so; going to bed o’ nights at ten, and bathing 
o’ mornings at half-past seven; and not drugging ourselves with 
those dirty and spoiled waters of Lethe that flow round the base 
of the great pyramid.” Then, after mention of the friends who 
had left him. Sheriff Gordon, the Leeches, Lemon, Egg and 
Stone: “reflection and pensiveness are coming. I have not 

‘ — seen Fancy write 
With a pencil of light 

On the blotter so solid, commanding the sea!’ 

but I shouldn’t wonder if she were to do it, one of these days. 
Dim visions of div^ers things are floating around me ; and 1 must 
go to work, head foremost, when I get home. I am glad, after 
all, that I have not been at it here, for I am all the better for 
my idleness, no doubt. . . . Roche was very ill last night, and 
looks like one with his face turned to the other world, this 
morning. When are you coming? Oh what days and nights 
there have been here, this week past!” My consent to a sug- 
gestion in his next letter, that I should meet him on his way 
l)ack, and join him in a walking-excursion home, got me full 
absolution for broken promises ; and the way we took will remind 
friends of his later life, when he was lord of Gadshill, of an object 
of interest which he delighted in taking them to see. “You will 
come down booked for Maidstone (I will meet you at Paddock 
Wood), and we will go thither in company over a most beautiful 
little line of railroad. The eight miles walk from Maidstone to 
Rochester, and a visit to the Druidical altar on the wayside, 
are charming. This could be accomplished on the Tuesday; and 
Wednesday we might look about us at Chatham, coming home 
by Cobham on Thursday. ...” 

His first seaside holiday in 1849 was at Brighton, where he 
passed some weeks in February; and not, I am bound to add, 
without the wnusual adventure to signalise his visit. He had 
not been a week in his lodgings, where Leech and his wife 
joined him, when both his landlord and the daughter of his 
landlord went raving mad, and the lodgers were driven awav' 
to the Bedford Hotel. “ If you could have heard the cursing and 
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crying of the two; could have seen the physician and nurse 
quoited out into the passage by the madman at the hazard of 
their lives ; could have seen Leech and me flying to the doctor’s 
rescue; could have seen our wives pulling us back; could have 
seen the M.D. faint with fear; could have seen thre^ other 
M.D.’s come to his aid; with an atmosphere of Mrs. Qamps, 
strait- waistcoats, struggling friends and servants, surroii^ding 
the whole ; you would have said it was quite worthy of m^ and 
quite in keeping with my usual proceedings.” The letter ended 
with a word on what then his thoughts were full of, but for 
which no name had yet been found. “ A sea-fog to-day, but 
yesterday inexpressibly delicious. My mind running, like a high 
sea, on names — ^not satisfied yet, though.” When he next wrote 
from the seaside, in the beginning of July, lie had found the 
name; had started his book; and was “rushing to iiroadstairs ” 
to write the fourth number of David Copperjield. 

In this came the childish experiences which had left so deep 
an impression upon him, and over which he had some difficulty 
in throwing the needful disguises. “ Fourteen miles to-day in 
the country,” he had written to me on 21 June, “revolving 
number four!” Still he did not quite see his way. Three days 
later he wrote: “On leaving you last night, I found myself 
summoned on a special jury^ in the Queen’s Bench to-day. 
I have taken no notice of the document, and hourly expect to 
be dragged forth to a dungeon for contempt of court. I think 
I should rather like it. It might help me with a new notion or 
two in my difficulties. Meanwhile I shall take a stroll to-night 
in the green fields from seven to ten, if you feel inclined to 
join.” His troubles ended when he got to Iiroadstairs, from 
which he wrote on 10 July to tell me that agreeably to the 
plan we had discussed he had introduced a great part of his 
MS. into the number. “I really think I have done it ingeni- 
ously, and with a very complicated interweaving of truth and 
fiction. Vous verrez. 1 am getting on like a house afire in point 
of health, and ditto ditto in point of number.” 

In the middle of July the number was nearly done, and he 
was still doubtful where to puss his longer summer holiday. 
Leech wished to join him in it, and both desired a change from 
Iiroadstairs. At first he thought of Folkestone, but disappoint- 
ment there led to a sudden change. “I propose” (15 July) 
“returning to town to-morrow by the boat from Ramsgate, 
and going off to Weymouth or the Isle of Wight, or both, early 
the next morning.” A few days after, his choice was made. 
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He had taken a house at Bonchurch, attracted there by the 
friend who had made it a place of interest for him during the 
last few years, the Rev. James White, with whose name and 
its associations my mind connects inseparably many of Dickens’s 
happiest hours. To pay him fitting tribute would not be easy, 
if here it were called for. In the kindly shrewd Scotch face, a 
keen sensitiveness to pleasure and pain was the first thing that 
struck any common observer. Cheerfulness and gloom coursed 
over it so rapidly that no one could question the tale they told. 
But the relish of his life had outlived its more than usual share 
of sorrows; and quaint sly humour, love of jest and merriment, 
capital knowledge of books, and sagacious quips at men, made 
his companionship delightful. Like his life, his genius was made 
up of alternations of mirth and melancholy. He would be 
immersed, at one time, in those darkest Scottish annals from 
which he drew his tragedies; and overflowing, at another, into 
Sir Frizzle Pumpkin’s exuberant farce. The tragic histories may 
probably perish with the actor’s perishable art; but three little 
abstracts of history written at a later time in prose, with a 
sunny clearness of narration and a glow of picturesque interest 
to my knowledge unequalled in books of such small pretension, 
will find, 1 hope, a lasting place in literature. They are filled 
with felicities of phrase, with breadth of understanding and 
judgment, with manful honesty, quiet sagacity, and a constant 
cheerful piety, valuable for all and priceless for the young. 
Another word 1 permit myself to add. With Dickens, White 
was popular supremely for his eager good fellowship; and few 
men brought him more of what he always liked to receive. But 
he brought nothing so good as his wife. “He is excellent, but 
she is better,” is the pithy remark of his first Bonchurch letter; 
and the true affection and respect that followed is happily still 
home her by his daughters. 

Of course there is something strange to be recorded of the 
Bonchurch holiday, but it does not come till nearer the ending ; 
and, with more attention to Mrs. Malaprop’s advice to begin 
with a little aversion, might probably not have come at all. 
lie began with an excess of liking. Of the Undercliff he was 
full of admiration. “From the top of the highest downs,” he 
wrote in his second letter (28 July) “there are views which are 
only to be equalled on the Genoese shore of the Mediterranean ; 
the variety of walks is extraordinary; things are cheap, and 
everybody is civil. The waterfall acts wonderfully, and the sea 
bathing is delicious. Best of all, the place is certainly cold 
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rather than hot, in the summer time. The evenings have been 
even chilly. White very jovial, and emulous of the Inimitable 
in respect of gin-punch. He had made some for ojur arrived. 
Ha ! ha ! not bad for a beginner. ... 1 have been, and ^tm, trying 
to work this morning; but 1 can’t make anything of it, and am 
going out to think. I am invited by a distinguished i friend to 
dine with you on the xst of August, but I have pleaded distance 
and the being resident in a cave on the seashore; my food, 
beans; my drink, the water from the rock. ... I must pluck 
up heart of grace to write to Jeffrey, of whom I had but poor 
accounts from Gordon just before leaving. Talfourd delightful, 
and amuses me mightily. I am really quite enraptured at his 
success, and think of his happiness with uncommon pleasure.” 
Our friend was now on the bench; which he adorned with 
qualities that are justly the pride of that profession, and with 
accomplishments which have become more rare in its highest 
places than they were in former times. Ilis elevation only made 
those virtues better known. Talfourd assumed nothing with the 
ermine but the privilege of more frequent intercourse with the 
tastes and friends he loved, and he continued to be the most 
joyous and least affected of companions. Such small oddities 
or foibles as he had, made him secretly only dearer to Dickens, 
who had no friend he was more attached to; and the many 
happy nights made happier by the voice so affluent in generous 
words, and the face so bright with ardent sensibility, come back 
to me sorrowfully now. “Deaf the prais’d ear, and mute the 
tuneful tongue.” The poet’s line has a double application 
and sadness. 

He wrote again on i August. “I have just begun to get 
into work. We are expecting the Queen to come by very soon, 
in grand array, and are going to let off ever so many guns. 
I had a letter from Jeffrey yesterday morning, just as 1 was 
going to write to him. He has evidently been very ill, and 1 
begin to have fears for his recovery. It is a very pathetic letter 
as to his state of mind; but only in a tranquil contemplation 
of death, which I think very noble.” His next letter, four days 
later, described himself as continuing still at work; but also 
taking part in dinners at Blackgang, and picnics of “ tremendous 
success” on Slianklin Down. “Two charity sermons for the 
school are preached to-day, and I go to the afternoon one. 'I'he 
examination of said school t’other day was very funny. All the 
boys made Jluckstonc’s bow in the Rough Diamond, and some 
in a very wonderful manner recited pieces of poetry, about a 
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clock, and may we be like the clock, which is always a-going and 
a-doing of its duty, and always tells the truth (supposing it to 
be a slap-up chronometer 1 presume, for the American clock in 
tlie school was lying frightfully at that moment) ; and after being 
bothered to death by the multiplication table, they were re- 
freshed with a public tea in Lady Jane Swinburne’s garden.” 
(There was a reference in one of his letters, but I have lost it, 
to a golden-haired lad of the Swinburnes whom his own boys 
used to play with, since become more widely known.) “The 
rain came in with the first tea-pot, and has been active ever 
since. On Friday we had a grand, and what is better, a very 
good dinner at ‘parson’ Fielden’s, with some choice port. On 
Tuesday we are going on another picnic; with the materials for 
a fire, at my express stipulation; and a great iron pot to boil 
potatoes in. These things, and the eatables, go to the ground 
in a cart. Last night we had some very good merriment at 
White’s, where pleasant Julian Young and his wife (who are 
staying about five miles off) showed some droll new games” 
— and roused the ambition in my friend to give a “ mighty con- 
juring performance for all the children in Bonrhurch,” for which 
I sent him the materials and which went off in a tumult of wild 
delight. To the familiar names in this letter I will add one more, 
grieving freshly even now' to (X)nnect it with suffering. “A letter 
from Poole has reached me since 1 began this letter, with tidings 
in it that you will be very sorry to hear. Poor Regnier has lost 
his only child ; the pretty daughter who dined with us that nice 
day at your house, when we all pleased the poor mother by 
admiring her so much. She died of a sudden attack of malignant 
typhus. Poole was at the funeral, and writes tliat he never saw,', 
or could have imagined, such intensity of grief as Regnier’s 
at the grave. How one loves him for it. But is it not always 
ti-ue, in comedy and in tragedy, that the more real the man 
the more genuine the actor?” 

After a few more days I heard of progress with his writing 
in spite of all festivities. “I have made it a rule that the 
Inimitable is invisible, until two every day. I shall have half 
the number done, please God, to-morrow. I have not worked 
quickly here yet, but 1 don’t know what I may do. Divers 
cogitations have occupied my mind at intervals, respecting the 
dim de.sign.” The design was the weekly periodical so often in 
his thoughts, of which more will appear in my next clmpter. 
His letter closed with intimations of discomfort in his health; 
of an obstinate cough; and of a determination he had formed 
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to mount daily to the top of the downs. “It makes a great 
diilerence in the climate to get a blow there andi come down 
again.” Then I heard of the doctor “ stetlioscoping ” him, of 
his hope that all was right in that quarter, and W rubbings 
la St. John Long” being ordered for his cheU. But the 
mirth still went on. “There has been a Doctor lJ|,nkester at 
Sandown, a very good merry fellow, who has made one at 
the picnics, and whom I went over and dined with, along 
with Danby (I remember your liking for Danby, and don’t 
wonder at it), Leech, and White.” A letter towards the 
close of August resumed yet more of his ordinary tone. 
“ We had games and forfeits last night at White’s. Davy 
Roberts’s pretty little daughter is there for a week, with her 
husband, Bicknell’s son. There was a dinner first to say good- 
bye to Danby, who goes to other clergyman’s duty, and we 
were very merry. Mrs, White unchanging; White comically 
various in his moods. Talfourd comes down next Tuesday, and 
we think of going over to Ryde on Monday, visiting the play, 
sleeping there (1 don't mean at the play) and bringing tlie 
Judge back. Browne is coming down when he has done his 
month’s work. Should you like to go to Alum Bay, while you are 
here? It would involve a night out, but I think would be very 
pleasant; and if you think so too, I will arrange it sub rosa, 
so that we may not be, like Bobadil, ‘oppressed by numbers.’ 
I mean to take a fly over from Shanklin to meet you at Ryde; 
so that we can walk back from Shanklin over the landslip, 
where the scenery is wonderfully beautiful. Stone and Egg are 
coming next month, and we hope to see Jerrold before we go.” 
Such notices from his letters may be thought hardly worth 
preserving: but a wonderful vitality in every circumstance, as 
long as life under any conditions remained to the writer, is the 
picture they contribute to; nor would it be complete without 
the addition, that fond as he was, in the intervals of his work, 
of this abundance and variety of enjoyments, to no man were 
so essential also those quieter hours of tliought, and talk, not 
obtainable when “oppressed by numbers.” 

My visit was due at the opening of September, but a few days 
earlier came the full revelation of which only a passing shadow 
had reached in two or three previous letters. “Before I think 
of beginning my next numlier, I perhaps cannot do better thmi 
give you an imperfect description of the results of the climate 
of Bonchurch after a few weeks’ residence. The first salubrious 
effect of which the Patient becomes conscious is an almost 
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continual feeling of sickness, accompanied with great prostra- 
tion of strength, so that his legs tremble under him, and his 
arms quiver when he wants to take hold of any object. An 
extraordinary disposition to sleep (except at night, when his 
rest, in the event of his having any, is broken by incessant 
dreams) is always present at the same time; and, if he have 
anything to do requiring thought and attention, this overpowers 
him to such a degree that he can only do it in snatches: lying 
down on beds in the fitful intervals. Extreme depression of 
mind, and a disposition to shed tears from morning to night, 
develops itself at the same period. If the Patient happen to 
have been a good walker, he finds ten miles an insupportable 
distance; in the achievement of which his legs are so unsteady, 
that he goes from side to side of the road, like, a drunken man. 
If he happen to have ever possessed any energy of any kind, 
he finds it quenched in a dull, stupid languor. He has no purpose, 
power, or object in existence wiialever. When he brushes his 
hair in the morning, he is so weak that he is obliged to sit upon 
a chair to do it. He is incapable of reading, at all times. And 
his bilious system is so utterly overthrown, that a ball of boiling 
fat appears to be always behind the tup of the bridge of his nose, 
simmering between his haggard eyes. If he should have caught 
a cold, he will find it impossible to get rid of it, as his system 
is wholly incapable of making any effort. His cough will be 
deep, monotonous, and constant. ‘The faithful watch-dog’s 
honest bark’ will be nothing to it. He will abandon all present 
idea of overcoming it, and will content himself with keeping 
an eye upon his blood-vessels to preser\'e them whole and 
sound. Patient's name, Inimitable B. . . . It’s a mortal mistake 1 
— ^That’s the plain fact. Of all the places I ever have been in, 
f have never been in one so difficult to exist in, pleasantly. 
Naples is hot and dirty. New York feverish, Washington bilious, 
Genoa exciting, Paris rainy — but Bonchurch, smashing. I am 
quite convinced that I should die here, in a year. It’s not hot, 
it’s not dose, I don’t know what it is, but the prostration of it 
is awful. Nobody here has the least idea what I think of it; 
but I find from all sorts of hints from Kate, Georgina, and the 
Leeches, that they are all affected more or less in the same way, 
and find it very difficult to make head against. I make no sign, 
and pretend not to know what is going on. But they are right. 
I believe the Leeches will go soon, and small blame to ’em! — 
For me, when I leave here at the end of this September, I must 
go down to some cold place; as Ramsgate for example, for a 
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week or two; or 1 seriously believe I shall feel the effects of it 
for a long time. . . . What do you think of that} .i . . The longer 
1 live, the more 1 doubt the doctors. 1 am perfedtly convinced, 
that, for people suffering under a wasting diseas^, this Under- 
cliff is madness altogether. The doctors, with the pld miserable 
folly of looking at one bit of a subject, take the patient’s lungs 
and the Undercliff’s air, and settle solemnly that\they are fit 
for each other. But the whole influence of the place, never 
taken into consideration, is to reduce and overpower vitality. 
1 am quite confident that I should go down under it, as if it 
were so much lead, slowly crushing me. An American resident 
in Paris many years, who brought me a letter from Olliffe, said, 
the day before yesterday, that he had always had a passion 
for the sea never to be gratified enough, but that after living 
here a month, he could not bear to look at it; he couldn’t endure 
the sound of it; he didn’t know how it was, but it seemed 
associated with tlie decay of his whole powers.” These were 
grave imputations against one of the prettiest places in England; 
but of the generally depressing influence of that Undercliff on 
particular temperaments, 1 had already enough experience to 
abate something of the surprise with which 1 read the letter. 
What it too bluntly puts aside are the sufferings other than lus 
own, protected and sheltered by wliat only aggravated his; but 
my visit gave me proof that he had really very little overstated 
the effect upon himself. Making allowance, which sometimes he 
failed to do, for special peculiarities, and for the excitability 
never absent when he had in liand £ui undertaking such as 
Copperfield, there was a nervous tendency to misgivings and 
apprehensions to the last degree unusual with him, which 
seemed to make the commonest things difficult; and though 
he stayed out his time, and brought away nothing that his 
happier associations with the place and its residents did not 
long survive, he never returned to Bonchurch. 

In the month that remained he completed his fifth number, 
and with the proof there came the reply to some questions of 
which I hardly remember more than that they referred to 
doubts having reference, among other things, to the propriety 
of the kind of delusion he had first given to poor Mr. Dick, 
which appeared to be a little too farcical for that really touching 
delineation of character. “Your suggestion is perfectly wise and 
sound,” he wrote back (22 August). “1 have acted on it. 1 have 
also, instead of the bull and china-shop delusion, given Dick 
the idea, that, when the head of King Charles the First was cut 
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o 5 , some of the trouble was taken out of it, and put into his 
(Dick’s).” When he next wrote, there was news very welcome 
to me for the pleasure to himself it involved. “Browne has 
sketched an uncommonly characteristic and capital Mr. Micawber 
for the next number. 1 hope the present number is a good one. 
I hear nothing but pleasant accounts of the general satisfaction.” 
The same letter told me of an intention to go to Broadstairs, 
put aside by doubtful reports of its sanitary condition; but it 
will be seen presently that there was another graver interrup- 
tion. With his work well off his hands, however, he had been 
getting on better where he was; and they had all been very 
merry. “Yes,” he said, writing aiter a couple of days (23 Sep- 
tember), “we have been sufficiently rollicking since 1 finished 
the number; and have had great games at rounders every 
afternoon, with all Bonchurch looking on; but I begin to long 
for a little peace and solitude. And now for my less pleasing 
piece of news. The sea has l>een running very high, and Leech, 
while bathing, was knocked over by a bad blow from a great 
wave on the forehead. He is in bed, and had twenty of his 
namesakes on his temples this morning. When 1 heard of him 
just now, he was asleep— which he had not been all night.” He 
closed his letter hopefully, but next day (24 September) I had a 
less favourable report. “ Leech has been very ill with congestion 
of the brain ever since 1 wrote, and being still in excessive pain 
has had ice to his head continuously, and been bled in the 
arm besides. Beard and I sat up there, all night.” On the 26th 
he wrote. “My plans are all unsettled by Leech’s illness; as of 
course I do not like to leave this, place while 1 can be of any 
service to him and his good little wife. But all visitors are gone 
to-day, and Winterbourne once more left to the engaging 
family of the inimitable B. Ever since I wrote to you 
Leech has been seriously worse, and again very heavily bled. 
The night before last he was in such an alarming state of rest- 
lessness, which nothing could relieve, that I proposed to Mrs. 
Leech to try magnetism. Accordingly in the middle of the night 
I fell to ; and, after a very fatiguing bout of it, put him to sleep 
for an hour and thirty-five minutes. A change came on in 
the sleep, and he is decidedly better. I talked to the astoimdcd 
little Mrs. Leech across him, when he was asleep, as if he had 
been a truss of hay. . . . What do you think of my setting up in 
the magnetic Ime with a large brass plate? ‘Terms, twenty-five 
guineas per nap.’” When he wrote on the 30th, he had com- 
pleted his sixth number; and his friend was so clearly on the 
II— c7®» 
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way to recovery that he was himself next day (to leave for 
Broadstairs with his wife, her sister, and the two little girls. 
“ I will merely add that 1 entreat to be kindly remembered to 
Thackeray” (who had a dangerous illness at this t^me); “that 
1 think 1 have, without a doubt, got the Periodical potion; and 
that 1 am writing under the depressing and di^omforting 
influence of paying off the tribe of bills that pour ip upon an 
unfortunate family-young man on the eve of a residence like 
this. So no more at present from the disgusted, though still 
inimitable, and always affectionate B.” 

He stayed at Broadstairs till he had finished his number 
seven, and what else chiefly occupied him were thoughts about 
the Periodical of which account will presently be given. “ Such 
a night and day of rain,” ran his first letter, “ I should think 
the oldest inhabitant never saw ! and yet, in the ould formiliar 
Broadstairs, I somehow or other don’t mind it much. The change 
has done Mamey a world of good, and I have begun to sleep 
again. As for news, you might as well ask me for dolphins. 
Nobody in Broadstairs — ^to speak of. Certainly nobody in 
Ballard’s. We are in the part, which is the house next door 
to the hotel itself, that we once had for three years running, 
and just as quiet and snug now as it was then. I don’t thii^ 
I shall return before the 20 th or so, when the number is done; 
but I may, in some inconstant freak, nm up to you before. 
Preliminary despatches and advices shall be forwarded in any 
case to the fragrant neighbourhood of Clare Market and the 
Portugal Street burying-ground.” Such was his polite desig- 
nation of my whereabouts; for which nevertheless he had secret 
likings. “On the Portsmouth railway, coming here, encountered 
Kenyon. On the ditto ditto at Reigate, encountered young 
Dilke, and took him in tow to Canterbury. On the ditto ditto 
at ditto (meaning Reigate), encountered Fox, M.P. for Oldham, 
and his daughter. All within an hour. Young Dilke great about 
the proposed Exposition under the direction of H.R.H. Prince 
Albert, and evincing, very pleasantly to me, unbounded faith 
in our old friend his father.” There was one more letter, taking 
a rather gloomy view of public affairs in connection with an 
inflated pastoral from Doctor Wiseman “given out of the 
Flaminian Gate,” and speaking dolefully of some family matters; 
which was subscribed, each word forming a separate line, “Yours 
Despondently, And Disgustedly, Wilkins Micawber.” 

His visit to the little watering-place in the following year 
was signalised by his completion of the most famous of his 
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novels, and his letters otherwise were occupied by elaborate 
managerial preparation for the private performances at Kneb- 
worth. But again the plague of itinerant music flimg him into 
such fevers of irritation, that he finally resolved against any 
renewed attempt to carry on important work here; and the 
summer of 1851, when he was busy with miscellaneous writing 
only, was the last of his regular residences in the place. He 
then let his London house for the brief remainder of its term; 
ruiming away at the end of May, when some grave family 
sorrows had befallen him, from the crowds and excitements of 
the Great Exhibition; and I will only add generally of these 
seaside residences that his reading was considerable and very 
various at such intervals of labour. One of them, as 1 remember, 
took in all the minor tales as well as the plays of Voltaire, 
several of the novels (old favourites with him) of Paul de Kock, 
Ruskin’s Lamps of Architecture, and a surprising number of 
books of African and other travel for which he hkd insatiable 
relish: but there was never much notice of his reading in his 
letters. “By the by, I observe, reading that wonderful book 
the French Revolution again for the 500th time, that Carlyle, 
who knows everything, don’t know what Mumbo Jumbo is. It 
is not an Idol. It is a secret preserved among the men of certain 
African tribes, and never revealed by any of them, for the 
punishment of their women. Mumbo Jumbo comes in hideous 
form out of the forest, or the mud, or the river, or where not, 
and flogs some woman who has been backbiting, or scolding, 
or with some other domestic mischief disturbing the genei^ 
peace. Carlyle’s seems to confound him with the common Fetish; 
but he is quite another thing. He is a disguised man; and all 
about him is a freemasons’ secret among the men'' — “ I finished 
the Scarlet Letter yesterday. It falls off sadly after that fine 
opening scene. The psychological part of the story is very much 
overdone, and not truly done 1 think. Their suddenness of 
meeting and agreeing to go away together after all those years, 
is very poor. Mr. Chillingworth ditto. The child out of nature 
altogether. And Mr. Dimmisdale certainly never could have 
begotten her.” In Mr. Hawthorne’s earlier books he had taken 
especial pleasure; his Mosses from an Old Manse having been 
the first book he placed in my hands on his return from America, 
with reiterated injunctions to read it. I will add a word or two 
of what he wrote of the clever story of another popiilar witer, 
because it hits well the sort of ability that 1^ become so 
common, which escapes the highest point of cleverness, but 
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stops short only at the very verge of it. “The story extremely 
good indeed; but all the strongest things of whic^ it is capable, 
missed. It shows just how far that kind of pow^r can go. It is 
more like a note of the idea than anything else, it seems to me 
as if it were written by somebody who lived next door to the 
people, rather than inside of ’em.” 



IV 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS CLOSED AND “HOUSEHOLD WORDS” BEGUN 

1848-50 

lx has been seen that his fancy for his Christmas book of 1848 
first arose to him at Lausanne in the summer of 1846, and that, 
after writing its opening pages in the autumn of the following 
year, he laid it aside under the pressure of his Donibey. These 
lines were in the letter that closed his 1848 Broadstairs holiday. 
“At last I am a mentally matooring of the Christmas book— 
or, as poor Macrone used to write, ‘booke,’ ‘boke,’ ‘buke,’ etc.” 
It was the first labour to which he applied himself at his return. 

In London it soon came to maturity; was published duly as 
The Haunted Man, or the Ghost’s Bargain; sold largely, beginning 
with a subscription of twenty thousand; and had a great success 
on the Adelphi stage, to which it was rather cleverly adapted 
by Lemon. He had placed on its title-page originally four Imes 
from Tennyson’s Departure. 

And o’er the bills, and far away 
Beyond their utmost purple rim, 

Beyond the night, across the day, 

Thro’ all the world it followed him; 

but they were less applicable to the close than to the opening 
of the tale, and were dropped before publication. The hero is 
a great chemist, a lecturer at an old foundation, a man of 
studious philosophic habits, haunted with recollections of the 
past “o’er which his melancholy sits on brood,” thinking his 
knowledge of the present a worthier substitute, and at last 
parting with that portion of himself which he thinks he can 
safely cast away. The recollections are of a great wrong done 
him in early life, and of all the sorrow consequent upon it; and 
the ghost he holds nightly conference with, is the darker present- 
ment of himself embodied in those bitter recollections. This part 
is finely managed. Out of heaped-up images of gloomy and wintry 
f^mcies, the supernatural takes a shape which is not forced or 
violent; and the dialogue which is no dialogue, but a kind of 
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dreary dreamy echo, is a piece of ghostly imagination better 
than Mrs. RadclifEe. The boon desired is granted and the bar- 
gain struck. He is not only to lose his own recollection of grief 
and wrong, but to destroy the like memory in 'all whom he 
approaches. By this means the eficct is shown In humble as 
well as higher minds, in the worst poverty as iii competence 
or ease, always with the same result. The over-thinking sage 
loses his own affections and sympathy, sees them crushed in 
others, and is brought to the level of the only creature whom 
he cannot change or influence, an outcast of the streets, a boy 
whom the mere animal appetites have turned into a small fiend. 
Never having had his mind awakened, evil is this creature’s 
good; avarice, irreverence, and vindictiveness, are his nature; 
sorrow has no place in his memory; and from his brutish pro- 
pensities the philosopher can take nothing away. The juxta- 
position of two people whom such opposite means have put in 
the same moral position is a stroke of excellent art. There are 
plenty of incredibilities and inconsistencies, just as in the 
pleasant Cricket on the Hearth, which we do not care about, 
but enjoy rather than otherwise; and, as in that charming little 
book, there were minor characters as delightful as anything in 
Dickens. The Tetterby group, in whose humble, homely, kindly, 
ungainly figures there is everything that could suggest itself to 
a clear eye, a piercing wit, and a loving heart, became enormous 
favourites. Tilly Slowboy and her little dot of a l)aby, charging 
folks with it as if it were an offensive instrument, or handing 
if about as if it were something to drink, were not more popular 
than poor Johnny Tetterby staggering under his Moloch of an 
infant, the Juggernaut that crushes all his enjoyments. The 
story itself consists of nothing more than the effects of the 
Ghost’s gift upon the various groups of people introduced, and 
the way the end is arrived at is very specially in Dickens’s 
manner. What the highest exercise of the intellect had missed 
is found in the simplest form of the affections. The wife of the 
custodian of the college where the chemist is professor, in whom 
are all the unselfish virtues that can beautify and endear the 
humblest condition, is the instrument of the change. Such 
sorrow as she has suffered had made her only zealous to relieve 
others’ sufferings: and the discontented wise man learns from 
her example that the world is, after all, a much happier com- 
promise than it seems to be, and life easier than wisdom is apt 
to think it; that grief gives joy its relish, purifying what it 
touches truly; and that “sweet are the uses of adversity” when 
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its clouds are not the shadow of dishonour. All this can be shown 
but lightly within such space, it is true; and in the machinery 
a good deal has to be taken for granted. But Dickens was quite 
justified in turning aside from objections of that kind. “You 
must suppose,” he wrote to me (21 November), “tliat the 
Ghost’s saving clause gives him those glimpses without which 
it would be impossible to carry out the idea. Of course my 
point is that bad and good are inextricably linked in remem- 
brance, and that you could not choose the enjoyment of 
recollecting only the good. To have all the best of it you must 
remember the worst also. My intention in the other point you 
mention is, that he should not know himself how he communi- 
cates the gift, whether by look or touch; and that it should 
diffuse itself in its own way in each case. I can make this clearer 
by a very few lines in the second part. It is not only necessary 
to be so, for the variety of the story, but I think it makes the 
thing wilder and stranger.” Critical niceties are indeed out of 
place, where wildness and strangeness of means matter less 
than that there should be clearness of drift and intention. 
Dickens leaves no doubt as to this. He thoroughly makes out 
his fancy, tliat no man should so far question the mysterious 
dispensations of evil in this world as to desire to lose the 
recollection of such injustice or misery as he may suppose it 
to have done to himself. There may have been sorrow, but 
there was the kindness that assuaged it; there may liave been 
wrong, but there was the charity that forgave it; and with 
both are connected inseparably so many thoughts that soften 
and exalt whatever else is in the sense of memory, that what 
is good and pleasurable in life would cease to continue so if 
these were forgotten. The old proverb does not tell you to 
forget tliat you may forgive, but to forgive that you may 
forget. It is forgiveness of wrong, for forgetfulness of the evil 
that was in it; such as poor old Lear begged of Cordelia. 

The design for his mugh-tliought-of new Periodical was still 
“dim,” as we have seen, when the first cogitation of it at Bon- 
church occupied him; but the expediency of making it clearer 
came soon after with a visit from Mr. Evans, who brought his 
half-year’s accounts of sales, and some small disappointment 
for him in those of Coppetfield. “The accounts are rather shy, 
after Dombey, and what you said comes true after all. I am 
not sorry I cannot bring myself to care much for what opinions 
people may form; and I have a strong belief, that, if any of 
my books are read years hence. Donkey will be remembered 
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as amon^ the best of them: but passing influences are important 
for the time, and as Chusdewit with its small sa|le sent me up, 
Dombey's large sale has tumbled me down. N6t very much, 
however, in real truth. These accounts only in^ude the first 
three numbers, have of course been burdened \with all the 
heavy expenses of number one, and ought not in-reason to be 
complained of. But it is clear to me t^t the Periodical must 
be set a-going in the spring; and I liave already b6en busy, at 
odd half-hours, in shadowing forth a name and an idea. Evans 
says they have but one opinion repeated to them of Copperfield, 
and they feel very confident about it. A steady twenty-five 
thousand, which it is now on the verge of, will do very well. 
The back numbers are always going ofl. Read the enclosed.” 

It was a letter from a Russian man of letters, dated from St. 
Petersburg, and signed “Trinarch Ivansvitch Wredenskii,” 
sending him a translation of Dombey into Russian; and inform- 
ing him that his works, which before had only been translated 
in the journals, and with certain omissions, had now been 
translated in their entire form by his correspondent, though 
even he had found an omission to be necessary in his version 
of Pickwick. He adds, with an exquisite courtesy to our national 
tongue which is yet not forgetful of the claims of his own 
nationality, tliat his difficulties (in the Sam Weller direction 
and others) had arisen from the “impossibility of portra}ring 
faithfully the beauties of the original in the Russian language, 
which, though the richest in Europe in its expressiveness, is 
far from being elaborate enough for literature like other civilised 
languages.” He had however, he assured Dickens, been un- 
remitting in his efforts to live with his thoughts ; and the exalted 
opinion he had formed of them was attended by only one wish, 
that such a writer “could but have expanded under a Russian 
skyl” Still, his fate was an enviable one. “For the last eleven 
years your name has enjoyed a wide celebrity in Russia, and 
from the banks of the Neva to the remotest parts of Siberia 
you are read with avidity. Your Dombey continues to inspire 
with enthusiasm the whole of the literary Russia.” Much did 
we delight in the good Wredenskii; and for a long time, on any- 
thing going “contrairy” in the public or private direction with 
him, he would tell me he had ordered his portmanteau to be 
packed for the more sympathising and congenial climate of “the 
remotest parts of Siberia.” 

The week before he left Bonchurch I again had news of the 
old and often recurring fancy. “The old notion of the Periodical, 
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which had been agitating itself in my mind for so long', I 
really think is at last gradually growing into form.” This 
was on 24 September; and on 7 October, from Broad- 
stairs, I had something of the form it had been taking. “I do 
great injustice to my floating ideas (pretty speedily and com- 
fortably settling down into orderly arrangement) by saying 
anything about the Periodical now: but my notion is a weekly 
journal, price either three-halfpence or twopence, matter in 
part original and in part selected, and always having, if possible, 
a little good poetry. . . . Upon the selected matter, 1 have par- 
ticular notions. One is, that it should always be a subject. For 
example, a history of Piracy; in connection witli which there 
is a vast deal of extraordinary, romantic, and almost unknown 
matter. A history of Knight-errantry, and the wild old notion 
of the Sangreal. A history of Savages, showing the singular 
respects in which all savages arc like each other; and those in 
which civilised men, under circumstances of difficulty, soonest 
become like savages. A history of remarkable characters, good 
and bad, in history; to assist the reader’s judgment in his 
observation of men, and in his estimates of the truth of many 
characters in fiction. All these things, and fifty others that I 
have already thought of, would be compilations; through the 
whole of which the general intellect and purpose of the paper 
should run, and in which tliere would be scarcely less interest 
than in the original matter. The original matter to be essays, 
reviews, letters, theatrical criticisms, etc., as amusing as possible, 
but all distinctly and boldly going to what in one’s own view 
ought to be the spirit of the people and the time. . . . Now to 
bind all this together, and to get a character established as it 
were which any of the writers may maintain without difficulty, 
i want to suppose a certain Shadow, which may go into any 
place, by sunlight, moonlight, starlight, firelight, candlelight, 
and be in all homes, and all nooks and comers, and be supposed 
to be cognisant of everything, and go everywhere, without the 
least difficulty. Which may be in the Theatre, the Palace, the 
House of Commons, the Prisons, the Unions, the Churches, on 
the Railroad, on the Sea, abroad and at home: a kind of semi- 
omniscient, omnipresent, intangible creature. I don’t think it 
would do to call the paper The Shadow: but I want some- 
thing tacked to that title, to express the notion of its being a 
cheerful, useful, and always welcome Shadow. I want to open 
the first number with this Shadow’s account of himself and his 
family. I want to have all the correspondence addressed to him. 

II — * c 78* 
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I want him to issue his warnings from time to time, that he is 
going to fall on such and such a subject; or to exjpose such and 
such a piece of humbug; or that he may be expected shortly 
in such and such a place. 1 want the compiled part of the paper 
to express the idea of this Shadow’s having bcei^ in libraries, 
and among the books referred to. 1 want him tip loom as a 
fanciful thing all over London; and to get up a general notion 
of 'What will the Shadow say about this, I wonder? What will 
the Sliadow say about this? Is tlie Shadow here?’ and so forth. 
Do you understand? ... I have an enormous difficulty in 
expressing what 1 mean, in this stage of the business; but 1 
think the importance of the idea is, that once stated on paper, 
there is no difficulty in keeping it up. That it presents an odd, 
unsubstantial, whimsical, new thing: a sort of previously un- 
thought-of Power going about. That it will concentrate into 
one focus all that is done in the paper. That it sets up a creature 
which isn’t the Spectator, and isn’t Isaac Bickerstaff, and isn’t 
anything of that kind; but in which people will be perfectly 
willing to believe, and which is just as mysterious and quaint 
enough to have a sort of charm for their imagination, while it 
will represent common-sense and humanity. 1 want to express 
in the title, and in the grasp of the idea to express also, that it 
is the Thing at everybody’s elbow, and in everybody’s footsteps. 
At the window, by the lire, in the street, in the house, from 
infancy to old age, everybody’s inseparable companion. . . . 
Now do you make anything out of this? which I let off as if 
I were a bladder full of it, and you had punctured me. I have 
not breathed the idea to anyone; but I have a lively hope 
that it is an idea, and that out of it the whole scheme may 
be hammered.” 

Excellent the idea doubtless, and so described in his letter 
that hardly anything more characteristic survives him. But I 
could not make anything out of it that had a quite feasible 
look. The ordinary ground of miscellaneous reading, selection, 
and compilation out of which it was to spring, seemed to me 
no proper soil for the imaginative produce it was meant to 
bear. As his fancies grew and gathered round it, they had given 
it too much of the range and scope of his own exhaustless land 
of invention and marvel; and the very means proposed for 
letting in the help of others would only more heavily have 
weighted himself. Not to trouble the reader now with objec- 
tions given him in detail, my judgment was clear against his 
plan; less for any doubt of the effect if its parts could be brought 
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to combine^ than for my belief that it was not in that view 
practicable; and tliough he did not immediately accept my 
reasons, he acquiesced in tliem ultimately. “ I do not lay much 
stress on your grave doubts about Periodical, but more anon.” 
The more anon resolved itself into conversations out of which 
the shape given to the project was that which it finally took. 

It was to be a weekly miscellany of general literature; and 
its .stated objects were to be, to contribute to the entertain- 
ment and instruction of all classes of readers, and to help in 
the discussion of the more important social questions of the 
time. It was to comprise short stories by others as well as 
himself; matters of passing interest in the liveliest form that 
could be given to them; subjects suggested by books that might 
most be attracting attention; and poetry in every number if 
possible, but in any case something of romantic fancy. This 
was to be a cardinal point. There was to be no more 
utilitarian spirit; with all familiar things, but especially those 
repellent on the surface, something was to be connected 
that should be fanciful or kindly; and the hardest workers 
were to be taught tliat their lot is not necessarily excluded 
from the sympathies and graces of imagination. Tliis was all 
finally settled by the close of 1849, when a general announce- 
ment of the intended adventure was made. There remained 
only a title and an assistant-editor; and I am happy now 
to remember that for the latter important duty Mr. Wills 
was chosen at my suggestion. He discharged its duties with 
admirable patience and ability for twenty years, and Dickens’s 
later life had no more intimate friend. 

The title took some time and occupied many letters. One of 
the first thought-of has now the curious interest of having fore- 
shadowed, by the motto proposed to accompany it, the title 
of the series of AU the Year Round which he was led to substitute 
for the older series in 1859. “The Robin. With this motto from 
Goldsmith. The redbreast, celebrated for its affection to numkind, 
continues witii us, the year round.” That however was rejected. 
Then came: “Mankind. This I think very good.” It followed 
the other nevertheless. After it came: “And here a strange 
idea, but with decided advantages. ‘ Charles Dickens. A weekly 
journal designed for the instruction and entertainment of all 
classes of readers. Conducted by Himself.’” Still something 
was wanting in that also. Next day there arrived: “I really 
think if there be anything wanting in the other name, that this 
is very pretty, and just supplies it. The Household Voice, 
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I have thought of many others, as — The Household Guest. The 
Household Face. The Comrade. The Microscope. The High- 
way OF Life. The Lever. The Rolung Year^ The Holly 
Tree (with two lines from Southey for a motto). Everything. 
But I rather think the Voice is it.” It was near indeed; but the 
following day came, “Household Words. This is k very pretty 
name” : and the choice was made. ' 

The first number appeared on Saturday, 30 March, 1850, 
and contained among other things the beginning of a story 
by a very original writer, Mrs. Gaskell, for whose powers 
he had a high admiration, and with whom he had friendly 
intercourse during man}' 3rears. Other opportunities will arise 
for mention of those with whom this new labour brought him 
into personal communication, but 1 may at once say that of 
all the writers, before unknown, whom his journal helped to 
make familiar to a wide world of readers, he had the strongest 
personal interest in Mr. Sala, and placed at once in the highest 
rank his capabilities of help in such an enterprise. An illustrative 
trait of what I have named as its cardinal point to him will 
fitly close my account of its establishment. Its first number, 
still unpublished, had not seemed to him quite to fulfil his 
promise, “tenderly to cherish the light of fancy inherent in all 
breasts”; and, as soon as he received the proof of the second, 
I heard from him. “Looking over the suggested contents of 
number two at breakfast this morning” (Brighton: 14 March, 
1850) “I felt an uneasy sense of their being a want of some- 
thing tender, which would apply to some universal household 
knowledge. Coming down in the railroad the other night (always 
a wonderfully suggestive place to me when 1 am alone) 1 was 
looking at the stars, and revolving a little idea about them. 
Putting now these two tilings together, I wrote the enclosed 
little paper, straightway; and should like you to read it before 
you send it to the printers (it will not take you five minutes), 
and let me liave a proof by return.” This was the child’s “ dream 
of a star,” which opened his second number; and, though it 
appears among his reprinted pieces, it may justify a word or 
two of description. It is of a brother and sister, constant child- 
companions, who used to make friends of a star, watching it 
together until they knew when and where it would rise, and 
always bidding it good-night; so tliat when the sister dies the 
lonely brother still connects her witli the star, which he then 
sees opening as a world of light, and its rays making a shining 
padiway from earth to heaven; and he also sees angels waiting 
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to receive travellers up that sparkling road, his little sister 
among them; and he thinks ever after that he belongs less to 
the earth thw to the star where his sister is; and he grows up 
to youth and through manhood and old age, consoled still under 
the successive domestic bereavements that fall to his earthly lot 
by renewal of that vision of his childhood; until at last, lying on 
his own bed of death, he feels that he is moving as a child to his 
child-sister, and he thanks his heavenly Father that the star had 
so often opened before to receive the dear ones who awaited him. 

His sister Fanny and himself, he told me long before this 
paper was written, used to wander at night about a churchyard 
near their house, looking up at the stars; and her early death, 
of which I am shortly to speak, had vividly reawakened all the 
childish associations which made her memory dear to him. 



V 


IN AID OF LITERATURE AND ART 

1850-2 

In the year of the establishment of Household Words Dickens 
resumed what 1 have called his splendid strolling on behalf of 
a scheme for the advantage of men of letters, to which a great 
brother-author had given the sanction of his genius and name. 
In November 1850, in the hall of Lord Lytton’s old family seat 
in Knebworth Park, there were three private performances by 
the original actors in Ben Jonson’s Every Man in His Humour, 
of which all the circumstances and surroundings were very 
brilliant; some of the gentlemen of the county played both in 
comedy and farces; our generous host was profuse of all noble 
encouragement; and amid the general pleasure and excitement 
hopes rose high. Recent experience had shown what the public 
interest in tliis kind of amusement might place within reach of 
its providers; and there came to be discussed the possibility of 
maWng permanent such help as had been afforded to fellow 
writers, by means of an endowment that should not be mere 
charity, but should combine something of both pension-list and 
college-lectureship, without the drawbacks of either. It was not 
enough considered that schemes for self-help, to be successful, 
require from those they arc meant to benefit, not only a general 
assent to their desirability, but zealous co-operation. Too readily 
assuming what should have had more thorough investigation, 
the enterprise was set on foot, and the “Guild of Literature 
and Art” originated at Knebworth. A five-act comedy was to 
be written by Sir Edward Lytton; and, wlicn a certain sum of 
money had been obtained by public representations of it, the 
details of the scheme were to be drawn up, and appeal made to 
those whom it addressed more especially. In a very few months 
everything was ready, except a farce which Dickens was to have 
written to follow the comedy, and which unexpected cares of 
management and preparation were held to absolve him from, 
niere were other reasons. “ I have written the first scene,” he 
told me (23 March, 1851), “and it lias droll points in it, 'more 
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farcical points than you commonly find in farces,’ really better. 
Yet I am constantly striving, for my reputation’s sake, to get 
into it a meaning that is impossible in a farce; constantly 
thinking of it, therefore, s^ainst the grain; and constantly 
impressed with a conviction that 1 could never act in it myself 
with that wild abandonment which can alone carry a farce oS. 
Wherefore 1 have confessed to Uulwer Lytton and asked for 
absolution.’ There was substituted a new farce of I/:mon’s, to 
which, however, Dickens soon contributed so many jokes and 
so much Gampish and other fun of his own, that it came to be 
in effect a joint piece of authorship; and Gabblewigg, which the 
manager took to himself, was one of those personation parts 
requiring five or six changes of face, voice, and gait in the 
course of it, from which, as we have seen, he derived all the 
early theatrical ambition that the elder Mathews had awakened 
in him. “You Irnve no idea,” he continued, “of the immensity 
of the work as the time advances, for the Duke even throws 
the whole of the audience on us, or he would get (he says) 
into all manner of scrapes.” 

“The Duke” was the Duke of Devonshire, of whose love 
of letters and interest for men of that calling I have given 
on a former page, one of the many instances that adorned 
a life wliich alone perhaps in England was genuinely and 
completely that of the Grand Seigneur. Well-read and very 
accomplished, he had the pleasing manners which proceed from 
a kind nature; and splendid in his mode of living beyond any 
other English noble, his magnificence, by the ease and elegance 
that accompanied it, was relieved from all offence of ostentation. 
He had offered his house in Piccadilly for the first representa- 
tions, and in his princely way discharged all the expenses 
attending them. A movable theatre was built and set up in the 
great drawing-room, the library was turned into a green-room, 
and here Lytton’s comedy was pre.sented. While the rehearsals 
were in progress our friend Macready was bidding adieu to the 
art of which he had long been the leading ornament; and before 
the comedy was produced its author presided at the farewell 
dinner to that distinguished actor on his quitting the stage. 
Dickens and myself came up for it from Malvern, and a 
few words from his speech proposing the chariman’s health 
will illustrate the enterprise on foot and indicate its most 
gemerous helper. “There is a popular prejudice, a kind of super- 
stition, that authors are not a particularly united body, and 
1 am afraid that this may contain half a grain or so of the 
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veracious. But of our chairman I have never in my life made 
public mention without adding what I can never repress, that 
in the path we both tread I have uniformly found him to be, 
from the first, the most generous of men; quick' to encourage, 
slow to dispars^, and ever anxious to assert the Arder of which 
he is so great an ornament. That we men of letters are, or have 
been, invariably or inseparably attached to each (Either, it may 
not be possible to say, formerly or now; but there cannot now 
be, and there cannot ever have been, among the followers of 
literature, a man so entirely without the grudging little jealousies 
that too often over-shadow its brightness, as he who now occupies 
that chair. Nor was there ever a time when such reason existed 
for bearing testimony to his great consideration for the evils 
sometimes unfortunately attendant upon literature, though 
never on his own pursuit of it. For, in conjunction with some 
other gentlemen now present, I have just embarked in a design 
with him to smooth the rugged way of young labourers both in 
literature and the fine arts, and to soften, but by no eleemo- 
synary means, the declining years of meritorious age. If it 
prosper, as 1 hope it will, and as 1 know it ought, there will one 
day in England be an honour where there is now a reproach; 
and a future race of men of letters will gratefully remember 
that it originated in the sympathies, and was made practicable 
by the generosity, of Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton.” 

The design nevertheless did not prosper, and both the great 
writers who had associated themselves with it are now passed 
away. Since it first was mentioned on this page, Lord Lytton 
has himself been borne to the Abbey w'here Dickens is laid, 
and which never opened to receive a more varied genius, a more 
gallant spirit, a man more constant to his friends, more true 
to any cause he represented, or whose name will hereafter be 
found entitled to a more honoured place in the history of his 
time. The Guild design failed because the support indispensable 
to success was not, as Dickens ~too sanguinely hoped, given to 
it by literary men themselves. But one part of his prediction 
may yet have fulfilment, since the failure has made it perhaps 
even more rather than less likely that future followers of litera- 
ture will have reason to remember, how wise and well-directed 
was the unavailing effort to enable the most sensitive of all 
professions to receive assistance in its hour of distress without 
the loss of self-respect or dignity. How high Dickens had carried 
his hope in this respect, and to what depth of disappointment 
he fell at its collapse, will have mention on a later page. 
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Lytton’s comedy. Not so Bad as We Seem, was played for 
the first time at Devonshire House on 16 May, 1851, before 
the Queen and Prince and as large an audience as places could 
be found for; the farce of Mr. Nightingale's Diary being reserved 
for the second performance. The success abimdantly realised 
expectation; and, after many representations at tiie Hanover 
Square Rooms in London, strolling began in the country, and 
was continued at intervals for considerable portions of this and 
the following year. From much of it, I was my.'iclf disabled by 
illness and occupation, and substitutes had to be found; but 
to this I owe a lively and characteristic picture of Dickens amid 
the incidents and accidents to which his theatrical career ex- 
posed him, which may be taken from the closing performances. 
The company carried with them, it should be said, the theatre 
constructed for Devonshire House, as well as the admirable 
scenes which Stanfield, David Roberts, Thomas Grieve, Telbin, 
Absolon, and Louis Haghe had painted as their generous free- 
offerings to the comedy; of which the representations were 
thus rendered irrespective of theatres or their managers, and 
took place in the large halls or concert-rooms of the various 
towns and cities. A design for the card of membership, taken 
from an incident in the life of Defoe, expressed the interest 
felt in the undertaking by another distinguished artist, 
Mr. E. M. Ward. 

“The comedy,” Dickens wrote from Sunderland on 29 August, 
1852, “is so far improved by the reductions which your absence 
and other causes have imposed on us, that it acts now only 
two hours and twenty-five minutes, all waits included, and 
goes ‘like wildfire,’ as Mr. Tonson says. We have had prodigi- 
ous houses, though smaller rooms (as to their actual size) th^ 
I had hoped for. The Duke was at Derby, and no end of minor 
radiances. Into the room at Newcastle (where Lord Carlisle 
was by the by) they squeezed six hundred people, at twelve 
and sixpence, into a space reasonably capable of holding three 
hundred. Last night, in a hall built like a theatre, with pit, 
boxes, and gallery, we had about .twelve hundred — I dare 
say more. They began with a round of applause when Coote’s 
white waistcoat app)eared in the orchestra, and wound up the 
farce with three deafening cheers. I never saw such good fellows. 
Stanny is their fellow-townsman; was bom here; and they 
applauded his scene as if it were himself. But what I suffered 
from a dreadful anxiety that hung over me all tlie time, I can 
never describe. When we got here at noon, it appeared that the 
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hall was a perfectly new one, and had only liad the slates put 
up»on the roof by torchlight over night. Further, ^t the pro- 
prietors of some opposition rooms had declared th^ building to 
be unsafe, and that there was a panic in the to^ about it; 
people having had their money back, and beind undecided 
whether to come or not, and all kinds of such horr^. I didn’t 
know what to do. The horrible responsibility of \risking an 
accident of that awful nature seemed to rest only upon me; 
for I had only to say we wouldn’t act, and there would be no 
chance of danger. I was afraid to take Sloman into council lest 
the panic should infect our men. I asked W. what he thought, 
and he consolingly observed that his digestion was so bad ^t 
death had no terrors for him! I went and looked at the place; 
at the rafters, walls, pillars, and so forth; and fretted myself 
into a belief ^at they really were slight! To crown all, there 
was an arched iron roof without any brackets or pillars, on a 
new principle! The only comfort I had was in stumbling at 
length on the builder, and finding him a plain practical north- 
countryman with a foot rule in his pocket. 1 took him aside, 
and asked him should we, or could we, prop up any weak part 
of the place: especially the dressing-rooms, which were under 
our stage, the weight of which must be heavy on a new floor, 
and dripping wet walls. lie told me there wasn’t a stronger 
building in the world; and that, to allay the apprehension, 
they had opened it, on Thursday night, to thousands of the 
working p>eople, and induced them to sing, and beat with tlieir 
feet, and make every possible trial of the vibration. Accordingly 
there was nothing for it but to go on. I was in such dread, how- 
ever, lest a false alarm should spring up among the audience 
and occasion a rush, that I kept (!)atherine and Georgina out 
of the front. When the curtain went up and I saw the great 
sea of faces rolling up to the roof, I looked here and looked there, 
and thought I saw the gallery out of the perpendicular, and 
fancied the lights in the ceiling were not straight. Rounds of 
applause were perfect agony to me, I was so afraid of their 
effect upon the building. I was ready all night to rush on in case 
of an alann — a false alarm was my main dread — ^and implore the 
people for God’s sake to sit still. £ had our great farce-bell rung 
to startle Sir Geoffrey instead of throwing down a piece of wood, 
which might have raised a sudden apprehension. I had a palpi- 
tation of the heart, if any of our people stumbled up or down 
a stair. I am sure I never acted better, but the anxiety of my 
mind was so intense, and the relief at last so great, that I am 
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half-dead to-day, and have not yet been able to eat or drink 
an)rthing or to stir out of my room. I shall never forget it. As 
to the short time we had for getting the theatre up; as to the 
upsetting, by a runaway pair of horses, of one of tlie vans at 
the Newcastle railway station with all the scenery in it, every 
atom of which was turned over; as to the fatigue of our carpenters, 
who have now been up four nights, and who were lying dead 
asleep in the entrances last night; I say nothing, after the other 
gigantic nightmare, except that Sloman’s splendid knowledge 
of his business, and the good temper and cheerfulness of all the 
workmen, are capital. I mean to give them a supper at Liver- 
pool, and address them in a neat and appropriate speech. We 
dine at two to-day (it is now one) and go to Sheffield at four, 
arriving there at about ten. I had been as fresh as a daisy; 
walked from Nottingham to Derby, and from Newcastle here; 
but seem to have had my nerves crumpled up last night, and 
have an excruciating headache. That’s all at present. I shall 
never be able to bear the smell of new deal and fresh mortar 
again as long as I live.” 

Manchester and Liverpool closed the trip with enormous 
success at lx}th places; and Sir Edward Lytton was present 
at a public dinner which was given in the former city, Dickens’s 
brief word about it being written as he was setting foot in the 
train that was to bring him to London. "Bulwcr spoke bril- 
liantly at the Mancliester dinner, and his earnestness and 
determination about the Guild was most impressive. It carried 
everything before it. They are now getting up annual sub- 
scriptions, and will give us a revenue to begin with. I swear 
I believe that people to be the greatest in the world. At Liver- 
pool I had a Round Robin on the stage after the play was over, 
a place being left for your signature, and as I am going to have 
it framed. I’ll tell Green to send it to Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
You have no idea how good Tenniel, Topham, and Collins 
have been in what tliey had to do.” 

These names, distinguished in art and letters, represent addi- 
tions to the company who had joined the enterprise; and the 
last of them, Mr. Wilkie Collins, became, for all the rest of the 
life of Dickens, one of his dearest and most valued friends. 
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LAST YEARS IN DEVONSHIRE TERRACE \ 

1848-51 

Excepting always the haunts and associations of his child- 
hood, Dickens had no particular sentiment of locality, and any 
specif regard for houses he had lived in was not a thing notice- 
able in him. But he cared most for Devonshire Terrace, perhaps 
for the bit of ground attached to it; and it was with regret he 
suddenly discovered, at the close of 1847, should have 

to resign it “next Lady Day three years. I had thought the 
lease two years more.” To that brief remaining time belong 
some incidents of wliicli 1 liave still to give account; and 1 
connect them with the house in which he lived during the 
progress of what is generally thought his greatest book, and of 
what I think were his happiest years. 

We had never had such intimate confidences as in tlie interval 
since his return from Paris; but these have been used in my 
narrative of the childhood and boyish experiences, and what 
remain are incidental only. Of the fragment of autobiography 
there also given, the origin has been told: but tlie intention 
of leaving such a record had been also in his mind at an 
earlier date; and it was the very depth of our interest in the 
opening of his fragment that led to the larger design in which 
it became absorbed. “ I hardly know why I write tliis,” was his 
own comment on one of his personal revelations, “but the 
more than friendship which has grown between us seems to 
force it on me in my present mood. We shall speak of it all, 
you and I, Heaven grant, wisely and wonderingly many and 
many a time in after years. In the meanwhile I am more at 
rest for having opened all my heart and mind to you. . . . This 
day eleven years, poor dear Mary died.” 

That was written on 7 May, 1848, but another sadness 
impending at the time was taking his thoughts stUl farther 
back; to when he trotted about with his little elder sister in 
the small garden to the house at Fortsea. The faint hope for 
her which Elliotson had given him in Paris had since completely 
broken down; and I was to hear, in less than two months after 
the letter just quoted, how nearly the end was come. “A change 
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took place in poor Fanny,” he wrote on 5 July, “about the 
nuddle of the day yesterday, which took me out there last 
night. Her cough suddenly ceased almost, and, strange to say, 
she immediately became aware of her hopeless state; to which 
she resided herself, after an hour’s unrest and struggle, with 
extraordinary sweetness and constancy. The irritability passed, 
and all hope faded away; though only two nights before, she 
had been planning for ‘after Christmas.’ She is greatly changed. 
I had a long interview with her to-day, alone ; and when she had 
expressed some wishes about the funeral, and her being buried 
in unconsccrated ground ” (Mr. Burnett’s family were dissenters), 
“ I asked her whether she had any care or anxiety in the world. 
She said No, none. It was hard to die at such a time of life, but 
she had no alarm whatever in tlie prospect of the change; felt 
sure we should meet again in a better world; and although they 
had said she might rally for a time, did not really wish it. She 
said she was quite calm and happy, relied upon the mediation 
of Christ, and had no terror at all. She had worked very hard, 
even when ill; but believed that was in her nature, and neither 
regretted nor complained of it. Burnett had been alwa 5 rs very 
good to her; they had never quarrelled; she was sorry to think 
of his going back to such a lonely home; and was distressed 
about her children, but not painfully so. She showed me how 
thin and worn she was; spoke about an invention she had heard 
of that she would like to have tried, for the deformed child’s 
back; called to my remembrance all our sister Letitia’s patience 
and steadiness; and, though she shed tears sometimes, clearly 
impressed upon me that her mind was made up, and at rest. 
I asked her very often, if she could ever recall anything that 
she could leave to my doing, to put it down, or mention it 
to somebody if I was not there; and she said she would, 
nut she firmly believed that there was nothing — nothing. Her 
husband being young, she said, and her children infwts, 
she could not help thinking sometimes, tliat it would be very 
long in the course of nature before they were reunited; but 
she knew that was a mere human fancy, and could have no 
reality after she was dead. Such an affecting exhibition of 
strength and tenderness, in all that early decay, is quite in- 
describable. I need not tell you how it moved me. 1 cannot 
look round upon the dear children here, without some mis- 
giving that this sad disease will not perish out of our blood 
with her; but 1 am sure I have no selfishness in the thought, 
and God knows bow small the world looks to one who comes 
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out of such a sick-room on a bright summer day. 1 don’t know 
why I write this before going to bed. I only know that in the 
very pity and grief of my heart, I feel as if it were doing some- 
tliing.” After not many weeks she died, and tlie little child who 
was her last anxiety did not long survive her. \ 

In all the later part of the year Dickens’s thoughts were 
turning much to the form his next book should as^mc. A sug- 
gestion that he should write it in the first person’ by way of 
change, had been thrown out by me, which he took at once 
very gravely; and this, with other things, though as yet not 
dreaming of any public use of his early personal trials, conspired 
to bring about the resolve to use them. His determination once 
taken, with what a singular trutlifulness he contrived to blend 
the fact with the fiction may be shown by a small occurrence 
of this time. It has been inferred, from the vividness of the 
boy-impressions of Yarmouth in David’s earliest experiences, 
that the place must have been familiar to his own boyhood: 
but the truth was that at the close of 1848 he first saw that 
celebrated seaport. One of its earlier months had been signalised 
by an adventure in which Leech, Lemon, and myself took part 
with him, when, obtaining horses from Salisbury, we passed 
the whole of a March day in riding over every part of the Plain; 
visiting Stonehenge, and exploring Hazlitt’s ^‘hut” at Winters- 
low, birthplace of some of his finest essays; altogether with so 
brilliant a success that now (13 November) he proposed to 
“repeat the Salisbury Plain idea in a new direction in mid- 
winter, to wit, Blackgang Chine in the Isle of Wight, with 
dark winter cliffs and roaring oceans.” JBut mid-winter brought 
with it too much dreariness of its own, to render these stormy 
accompaniments to it very palatable; and on the last day of 
the year he bethought him “it would be better to make an out- 
burst to some old cathedral city we don’t know, and what do 
you say to Norwich and Stanfield Hall?” Thither accordingly 
the three friends went, illness at the last disabling me; and of 
the result I heard (12 January, 1849) that Stanfield Hall, the 
scene of a recent frightful tragedy, had nothing attractive unless 
the term might be applied to “a murderous look that seemed 
to invite such a crime. We arrived,” continued Dickens, “be- 
tween the Hall and Potass farm, as the search was going on for 
the pistol in a manner so consummately stupid, that there was 
nothing on earth to prevent any of Rush’s labourers from 
accepting five pounds from Rush junior to find the weapon 
and give it to Um. Norwich, a disappointment” (one pleasant 
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face “transformeth a city,” but he was unable yet to connect 
it with our delightful friend Elwin); “all save its place of 
execution, which we found fit for a gigantic scoundrel’s exit. 
But the success of the trip, for me, was to come. Yarmouth, 
sir, where we went afterwards, is the strangest place in the 
wide world: one hundred and forty-six miles of hill-less marsh 
between it and London. More when we meet. I shall certainly 
try my hand at it.” He made it the home of his “ little lim’ly.” 

Everything now was taking that direction with him ; and soon, 
to give his own account of it, his mind was upon names “running 
like a high sea.” Four days after the date of the last-quoted 
letter (“all over happily, tliank God, by four o’clock this 
morning”) there came the birth of his eighth ehild and sixth 
son; whom at first he meant to call by Oliver Goldsmith’s name, 
but settled afterwards into that of Henry Fielding; and to whom 
that early friend Ainsworth who liad first made us known to 
each other, welcome and pleasant companion always, was asked 
to be godfather. Telling me of the change in the name of the 
little fellow, which he had made in a kind of homage to the 
style of work he was now so bent on beginning, he added, 
“What should you think of this for a notion of a character? 
‘Yes, that is very true; but now, Whai's Ms motive V I fancy 
I could make something like it into a kind of amusing and 
more innocent Pecksniff. ‘Well now, yes — ^no doubt that was a 
fine thing to do ! But now, stop a moment, let us see — Whais 
Ms motive 9 ”’ Here again was but one of the many outward 
si^s of fancy and fertility that accompanied the outset of all 
his more important books; though, as in their cases also, other 
moods of the mind incident to such beginnings were less favour- 
able. “Deepest despondency, as usual, in commencing, besets 
me;” is the opening of the letter in which he speaks of what of 
course was always one of his first anxieties, the selection of a 
name. In this particular instance he had been undergoing doubte 
and misgivings to more than the usual degree. It was not until 
23 February he got to an3rthing like the shape of a feasible 
title. “I should like to know how the enclosed (one of th^ 
I have been thinking of) strikes you, on a first acquaintance with 
it. It is odd, I think, and new: but it may have A.’s difficulty 
of being ‘too comic, my boy.’ I suppose I should have to add, 
though, by way of motto, ‘And in .short it led to the very Mag’s 
Diversions. Old Saying’ Or would it be better, there being equal 
authority for either, ‘And in short they all played Mag’s 
Diversions. Old Saying’}” 
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“ Mag* s Diversions, 

Being tlie personal history of 
Mr. Thomas Mag the Younger, | 

Of Blunderstone House.” I 

This was hardly satisfactory, I thought; and it s^on became 
apparent that he thought so too, although withih the next 
three days I had it in three other forms. "^Mag*s Viversions, 
being the Personal History, Adventures, Experience, and Obser- 
vation of Mr. David Mag the Younger, of Blunderstone House.” 
The second omitted Adventures, and called his hero Mr. David 
Mag the Younger, of Copperfield House. The third made nearer 
approach to what the destinies were leading him to, and trans- 
formed Mr. David Mag into Mr. David Copperfield the Younger 
and his great-aunt Margaret; retaining still as his leading tide, 
Mag*s Diversions. It is singular that it should never have 
occurred to him, while the name was thus strangely as by acci- 
dent bringing itself together, that the initials were but his own 
reversed. He was much startled when I pointed this out, and 
protested it was just in keeping with the fates and chances 
which were always befalling him. ‘^Why else,” he said, “should 
I so obstinately have kept to that name when once it turned up? ” 
It was quite true that he did so, as I had curious proof 
following close upon the heels of his third proposal. “ I wish,” 
he wrote on 25 February, “you would look over carefully the 
titles now enclosed, and tell me to which you most incline. 
You will see that they give up Mag altogether, and refer ex- 
clusively to one name — that which I last sent you. I doubt 
whether I could, on the whole, get a better name. 


‘*1. T}ie Copperfield Disclosures. 
Being the personal history, 
experience, and observation, 
of Mr. David Copperfield the 
Younger, of Blunderstone 
House. 

The Copperfield Records. 
Being the personal history, 
experience, and observation, 
of Mr. David Copperfiold 
the Younger, of Copperfield 
Cottage. 

“3. Thc^ fast Living Speech and 
Confession of David Copper- 
fields Junior f of Blunderstone 
Ijodge, who was never exe- 
cuted at the Old Bailey, 
being his personal history 
found among his papers. 


**4. The Copperfield Survey of the 
World as it Rolled. Being the 
personal history, experience, 
and observation of David 
Copperfield the Younger, of 
Blunderstone Rookery. 

“5. The ! ast Will and Testament 
of Mr. David Copperfield. 
Being his personal history 
left as a legacy. 

“6. Copper fields Complete. Being 
the whole personal histo^ 
and experience of Mr. David 
Copperfield of Blunderstone 
House, wliich he never meant 
to be published on any 
account. 
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Or, the opening words of No. 6 might be Copperfielffs Entire; 
and The Copperjield Confessions might open Nos. i and 2. 
Now, WHAT SAY YOU?” 

What I said is to be inferred from what he wrote back on 
the 28th. “The Survey has been my favourite from the first. 
Kate picked it out from the rest, without my saying anything 
about it. Georgy too. You hit upon it, on the first glance. 
Therefore 1 have no doubt that it is indisputably the best 
title; and I will stick to it.” There was a change nevertheless. 
His completion of the second chapter defined to himself, more 
clearly than before, the character of the book; and the pro- 
priety of rejecting everjrthing not strictly personal from the 
name given to it. The words proposed, therefore, became 
ultimately these only: “The Personal History, Adventures, Ex- 
perience, and Observation of David Copperfield the Younger, 
of Blunderstone Rookery, which he never meant to be 
published on any account.” And the letter which told me that 
with this name it was finally to be launched on i May, told 
me also (19 April) the difficulties that still beset him at the 
opening. “ My hand is out in the matter of Copperfield. To-day 
and yesterday I have done nothing. Though I know what 1 
want to do, 1 am lumberii^ on like a stage-waggon. I can’t 
even dine at the Temple to-day, I feel it so important to stick 
at it this evening, and make some head. I am quite agroimd; 
quite a literary Benedict, as he appeared when his heels wouldn’t 
stay upon the carpet; and the long Copperfieldian perspective 
looks snowy and thick, this fine morning.” The allusion was to 
a dinner at his house the night before; when not only Rogers 
had to be borne out, having fallen sick at the table, but, as we 
rose soon after to quit the dining-room, Mr. Jules Benedict had 
quite suddenly followed the poet’s lead, and fallen prostrate 
on the carpet in the midst of us. Amid the general consternation 
there seemed a want of proper attendance on the sick: the 
distinguished musician faring in this respect hardly so well as 
the fiimous bard, by whose protracted sufferings in the library, 
whither he had been removed, the sanitary help available on 
the establishment was still absorbed: and as Dickens had been 
eloquent during dinner on the atrocities of a pauper-farming 
case at Tooting which was then exciting a fury of indignation, 
Fonblanque now declared him to be no better himself than a 
second Drouet, reducing his guests to a lamentable state by 
the food he had given them, and aggravating their sad condi- 
tion by absence of all proper nursing. The joke was well kept 
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up by Quin and Edwin Landseer, Lord Strangford joining in 
with a tragic sympathy for his friend the poet; andl the banquet 
so dolefully interrupted ended in uproarious mirthj For nothing 
really serious had happened. Benedict went laughing away with 
his wife, and I helped Rogers on with his over-spioes for his 
usual night-walk home. “Do you know how many waistcoats 
I wear? ” asked the poet of me, as I was doing him this service. 
I professed my inability to guess. “Five” he said: .“and here 
they are ! ” Upon wliich he opened them, in the manner of the 
grave-digger in Uandet, and showed me every one. 

That dinner was in the April of 1849, among others 
present were Mrs. Procter and Mrs. Macready, dear and familiar 
names always in his house. No swifter or surer perception than 
Dickens’s for what was solid and beautiful in character; he 
rated it higher than intellectual effort; and the same lofty place, 
first -in his affection and respect, would have been Macready ’s 
and Procter’s, if the one had not been the greatest of actors, 
and the other a poet as genuine as old Fletcher or Beaumont. 
There were present at this dinner also the American minister 
and Mrs. Bancroft (it was the year of that visit of Macready 
to America, which ended in the disastrous Forrest riots); and 
it had among its guests Lady Graliam, the wife of Sir James 
Graham, and sister of Tom Sheridan’s wife, than whom not 
even the wit and beauty of her nieces, Mrs. Norton and Lady 
Dufferin, did greater justice to the brilliant family of the 
Sheridans; so many of whose members, and these three above 
all, Dickens prized among his friends. The table that day will 
be “full” if 1 add the celebrated singer Miss Catherine Hayes, 
and her homely good-natured Irish mother, who startled us all 
very much by complimenting Mrs. Dickens on her having had 
for her father so clever a painter as Mr. Hogarth. 

Others familiar to Devonshire Terrace in these years will be 
indicated if I name an earlier dinner (3 January), for the 
“christening” of the Haunted Man, when, besides Lemons, 
Evanses, Leeches, Bradburys, and Stanfields, there were present 
Tenniel, Topham, Stone, Robert Bell, and Thomas Beard. Next 
month (24 March) 1 met at his table. Lord and Lady Lovelace; 
Milner Gibson, Mowbray Morris, Horace Twiss, and their wives; 
Lady Molesworth and her daughter (Mrs. Ford); John Hard- 
wick, Charles Babbage, and Doctor Locock. That distinguished 
physician had attended the poor girl. Miss Abercrombie, whose 
death by strychnine led to the exposure of Wainewright’s 
murders; and the opinion he had formed of her chances of 
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recovery, the external indications of that poison being then but 
imperfectly known, was first shaken, he told me, by the gloomy 
and despairing cries of the old family nurse, that her mother 
and her uncle had died exactly so! These, it was afterwards 
proved, had been among the murderer’s former victims. The 
Ix)velaces were frequent guests after the return from Italy, Sir 
George Crawford, so friendly in Genoa, having married Ijord 
Lovelace’s sister; and few had a greater warmth of admiration 
for Dickens than Lord Byron’s “Ada,” on whom Paul Dombey’s 
death laid a strange fascination. They were again at a dinner 
got up in the following year for Scribe and the composer Halevy, 
who had come over to bring out the Tempest at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre, then managed by Mr. Lumley, who with M. Van de 
Weyer, Mrs. Gore and her daughter, the Hogarths, and I think 
the fine French comedian, Samson, were also amongst those 
present. Earlier that year there were gathered at his dinner- 
table the John Delanes, Isambard Bruncls, Thomas Longmans 
(friends since the earliest Broadstairs days, and special favourites 
always). Lord Mulgrave, and Lord Carlisle, with all of whom his 
intercourse was intimate and frequent, and became especially 
so with Delane in later years. Ix)rd ^rlisle amused us that 
night, I remember, by repeating what the good old Brougham 
had said to him of “those Punch people,” expressing what was 
really his fixed belief. “They never get my face, and arc obliged” 
(which, like Pope, he always pronounced obleeged) “to put up 
with my plaid trousers!” Of Lord Mulgrave, pleasantly asso- 
ciated with tlie first American experiences, let me add that he 
now went with us to several outlying places of amusement of 
which he wished to acquire some knowledge, and which Dickens 
knew better than any man; small theatrc.s, saloons, and gardens 
in city or borough, to which the Eagle and Britannia were as 
jjalaces; and I think he was of the party one famous night in 
the summer of 1849 (29 June), when with Talfourd, I?dwin 
Landseer, and Stanfield we went to the Battle of Waterloo at 
Vauxhall, and were astounded to see pass in immediately before 
us, in a bright white overcoat, the great Duke himself, Lady 
Douro on his arm, the little Indies Ramsay by his side, and 
everybody cheering and clearing the way before him. That the 
old hero enjoyed it all, there could be no doubt, and he made 
no secret of his delight in “Young Hernandez”; but the 
“Battle” was undeniably tedious, and it was impossible not 
to sympathise with the rep>catcdly and very audibly expressed 
wish of Talfourd, that “the Prussians would come up!” 
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The preceding month was that of the start of Demid Copper- 
jUld, and to one more dinner (on the 12th) I may especially 
refer for those who were present at it. Carlyle ana Mrs. Carlyle 
came, Thackeray and Rogers, Mrs. Gaskell and Kehyon, Jerrold 
and Hablot Browne, with Mr.andMrs. Tagart ; and it V^s a delight 
to see the enjoyment of Dickens at Carlyle’s laughing reply to 
questions about his health, that he was, in the language of Mr. 
Peggotty’s housekeeper, a lorn lone creature and veverything 
went contrairy with him. Things were not likely to go tetter, 
I thought, as I saw the great writer — ^kindest as well as wisest 
of men, but not very patient under sentimental philosophies — 
seated next the good Mr. Tagart, who soon was heard launching 
at him various metaphysical questions in regard to heaven and 
such like; and the relief was great when Thackeray introduced, 
with quaint whimsicality, a story which he and I had just heard 
Macready relate in tallong to us about his boyish d^tys, of a 
country actor who had supported himself for six months on his 
judicious treatment of the “tag” to the Castle Spectre. In the 
original it stands that you are to do away with suspicion, 
banish vile mistrust, and, almost in the words we had just heard 
from the minister to the philosopher, “ Believe there is a heaven, 
nor doubt that heaven is just!” in place of which Macready’s 
friend, observing that the drop fell for the most part quite 
coldly, substituted one night the more telling appeal, “And 
give us your Applause, for Siai is always just!” which brought 
down the house with rapture. 

This chapter would far outrun its limits if I spoke of other 
as pleasant gatherings under Dickens’s roof during the years 
which 1 am now more particularly describing; when, besides 
the dinners, the musical enjoyments and dancings, as his 
children became able to take part in them, were incessant. 
“Remember that for my Biography!” he said to me gravely 
on Twelfth-day in 1849, after telling me what he had done the 
night before ; and as gravely I now redeem my laughing promise 
that I would. Little Mary and her sister Elate had taken much 
pains to teach their father the polka, that he might dance it 
with them at their brother’s birthday festivity (held this year 
on the 7th, as the 6th was a Sunday) ; and in the middle of the 
previous night as he lay in bed, the fear had fallen on him 
suddenly that the step was forgotten, and then and there, in 
that wintry dark cold night, he got out of bed to practise it. 
Anything more characteristic could hardly be told, unless I 
were able to show him dancing it afterward, and excelling the 
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youngest performer in untiring vigour and vivacity. There was 
no one who approached him on ^ese occasions excepting only 
our attached friend Captain Marryat, who had a frantic delight 
in dancing, especially with children, of whom and whose enjoy- 
ments he was as fond as it became so thoroughly good-hearted 
a man to be. His name would have stood first among those 
1 have been recalling, as he was among the first in Dickens’s 
liking; but in the autumn of 1848 he had unexpectedly passed 
away. Other names however still reproach me for omission as 
my memory goes back. With Marryat’s on a former page of this 
book stands that of Monckton Milnes, familiar with Dickens 
over all the period since, and still more prominent in Tavistock 
House days when with Lady Houghton he brought fresh claims 
to my friend's admiration and regard. Of Bulwer Lytton’s fre- 
quent presence in all his houses, and of Dickens’s admiration 
for him as one of the supreme masters in his art, so unswerving 
and so often publicly declared, it would be needless again to 
speak. Nor shall I dwell upon his interchange of hospitalities 
with distinguished men in the two great professions so closely 
allied to literature and its followers; Denmans, Pollocks, Camp- 
bells, and Chittys; Watsons, Southwood Smiths, Lococks, and 
Elliotsons. To Alfred Tennyson, through all the friendly and 
familiar days I am describing, he gave full allegiance and 
honoured welcome. Tom Taylor was often with him ; and there 
was a chaim for him I should find it difficult to exaggerate in 
I.,ord Dudley Stuart’s gentle yet noble character, his refined 
intelligence and generous public life, expressed so perfectly in 
his chivalrous face. Incomplete indeed would be the list if I did 
not add to it the frank and hearty Lord Nugent, who had so 
much of his grandfather. Goldsmith’s friend, in his lettered 
tastes and jovial enjoyments. Nor should 1 forget occasional 
days with dear old Charles Kemble and one or other of his 
daughters; with Alexander Dyce; and with Harness and his 
sister, or his niece and her husband, Mr. and Mrs. Archdale; 
made especially pleasant by talk about great days of the st^e. 
it was something to hear Kemble on his sister’s Mrs. Beverley; 
or to see Harness and Dyce exultant in recollecting her Volumnia. 
The enchantment of tlie Mrs. Beverley, her brother would 
delightfully illustrate by imitation of her manner of restraining 
Beverley’s intemperance to their only friend, “You are too 
busy, sir!” when she quietly came down the stage from a table 
at which she had seemed to be occupying herself, laid her hand 
softly on her husband’s arm, and in a gentle half-whisper, “No, 
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not too busy; mistaken perhaps; but not only stayed his 

temper but reminded him of obligations forgott^ in the heat 
of it. Up to where the tragic terror began, our miend told us, 
there was nothing but this composed domestic sweetness, ex- 
pressed even in the simplicity and neat arrang^ent of her 
dress, her cap with the strait band, and her hair fathered up 
underneath; but all clianging when the passion did begin; one 
single disordered lock escaping at the first outbrekk, and, in 
the final madness, all of it streaming dishevelled down her 
beautiful face. Kemble made no secret of his lielicf tliat his 
sister had the highest genius of the two; but he spoke with 
rapture of “John’s” Macbeth and parts of his Othello; com- 
paring his “Farewell the tranquil mind” to the running down 
of a clock, an image w'hich he did not know tliat Hazlitt had 
applied to the delivery of “To-morrow and to-morrow,” in the 
other tragedy. In all this Harness .seemed to agree; and I thought 
a distinction was not ill put by him, on the night of which 1 
speak, in his remark that the nature in Kemble’s acting only 
supplemented his magnificent art, whereas, though the artist 
was not less supreme in his sister, it was on nature she most 
relied, bringing up the other power only to the aid of it. “It 
was in another sense like your writing,” said Harness to Dickens, 
“the commonest natural feelings made great, even when not 
rendered more refined by art.” Her Constance would have been 
fishwify, he declared, if its wonderful truth had not overborne 
every other feeling; and her Volumnia escaped being vulgar 
only by being so excessively grand. But it was just what was 
so called “vulgarity” that made its passionate appeal to the 
vulgar in a better meaning of the word. When she first entered. 
Harness said, swaying and surging from side to side with every 
movement of the Roman crowd itself, as it went out and returned 
in confusion, she so absorbed her son into herself as she looked 
at him, so swelled and amplified in her pride and glory for him, 
that “ the people in the pit blubbered all round,” and he could 
no more help it than the rest. 

There are yet some other names that should have place in 
these rambling recollections, though I by no means affect to 
remember all. One Sunday evening Mazzini made memorable 
by taking us to see the school he had established in Gerkenwell 
for the Italian organ-boys. This was after dining with Dickens, 
who had been brought into personal intercourse with the great 
Italian by having given money to a begging impostor who 
made unauthorised use of his name. Edinburgh friends made 
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him regular visits in the spring time: not Jeffrey and his family 
alone, but Sheriff Gordon and his, with whom he was not less 
intimate. Lord Murray and his wife. Sir William Allan and his 
niece. Lord Robertson with his wonderful Scotch mimicries, 
and Peter Fraser with his enchanting Scotch songs ; our excellent 
friend Liston the surgeon, until his fatal illness came in December 
1848, being seldom absent from those assembled to bid such 
visitors welcome. Allan’s name may remind me of other artists 
often at his house, Eastlakes, Leslies, Friths, and Wards, besides 
those who have had frequent mention, and among whom I 
should have included Charles as well as Edwin Landseer, and 
William Boxall. Nor should I drop from this section of his 
friends, than whom none were more attractive to him, such 
celebrated names in tlie sister arts as those of Miss Helen Faucit, 
an actress worthily associated with the brightest days of our 
friend Macready’s managements, Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. John 
Parry, Mr. Phelps, Mr. Webster, Mr. Harley, Mr. and Mrs. 
Keeley, Mr. Whitworth, and Miss Dolby. Mr. George Henry 
Lewes he had an old and great regard for; among other men 
of letters should not be forgotten the cordial Thomas Ingoldsby, 
and many-sided true-hearted Charles Knight. Mr. R. H. Home 
and his wife were frequent visitors both in London and at sea- 
side holidays; and I have met at his table Mr. and Mrs. S. C. 
Hall. There were the Duff Gordons too, the Lyells, and, very 
old friends of us both, the Emerson Tennents; there was the 
good George Raymond. Mr. Frank Beard and his wife; the 
Porter Smiths, valued for Macready’s sake as well as their own; 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Black, near connections by marriage of 
George Cattermole, with whom there was intimate intercourse 
both before and during the residence in Italy; Mr. T. J. 'niomp- 
son, brother of Mrs. Smithson formerly named, and his wife, 
whose sister Frederick Dickens married; Mr. Mitton, his own 
early companion; and Mrs. Torrens, who had played with the 
amateurs in Canada. These are all in my memory so connected 
with Devonshire Terrace, as friends or familiar acquaintance, 
that they rlaim this word before leaving it; and visitors from 
America, I may remark, had always a grateful reception. Of 
the Bancrofts mention has been made, and with them should 
be coupled the Abbot Lawrences, Prescott, Hillard, George 
Curtis, and Felton’s brother. Felton himself did not visit England 
until the Tavistock House time. In 1847 there was a delightful 
day with the Coldens and the Wilkses, relatives by marriage 
of Jeffrey; in the following year, I think at my rooms because 
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of some accident that closed Devonshire Terrace that day 
(25 April), Dickens, Carlyle, and myself, forgathered with the 
admirable Emerson; and M. Van de Weyer mil remember a 
dinner where he took joyous part with Dickens in running down 
a phrase which the learned in books, Mr. Cogswell, on a mission 
here for the Astor library, had startled us by denouncing as 
an uncouth Scotch barbarism — ttpen up. You founa it constantly 
in Hume, he said, but hardly anywhere else; and\he defied us 
to find it more than once through the whole of the volumes of 
Gibbon. Upon this, after brief wonder and doubt, we all thought 
it best to take part in a general assault upon open up, by inven- 
tion of phrases on the same plan that should show it in exag- 
gerated burlesque, and support Mr. Cogswell’s indictment, 
^en came a struggle who should carry the absurdity farthest; 
and the victory remained with M. Van de Weyer until Dickens 
surpassed even him, and “opened up” depths of almost frenzied 
absurdity that would have delighted the heart of Leigh Hunt. 
It will introduce the last and not least honoured name into 
my list of his acquaintance and friends, if I mention his amusing 
little interruption one day to Professor Owen’s* description of 
a telescope of huge dimensions built by an enterprising clergy- 
man who had taken to the study of the stars; and who was 
eager, said Owen, to see farther into heaven — ^he was going to 
say, than Lord Rosse ; if Dickens had not dryly interposed, “ than 
his professional studies had enabled him to penetrate.” 

Some incidents that belong specially to the three years that 
closed his residence in the home thus associated with not the 
least interesting {)art of his career, will further show what now 
were his occupations and ways of life. In the summer of 1849 
he came up from liroadstairs to attend a Mansion House dinner, 
which the lord mayor of that day had been moved by a laudable 
funbition to give to “literature and art,” which he supposed 
would be adequately represented by the Royal Academy, the 
contributors to Punch, Dickens, and one or two newspaper men. 
On the whole the result was not cheering; the woriJiy chief 
magistrate, no doubt quite undesignedly, expressing too much 
surprise at the unaccustomed faces around him to be altogether 
complimentary. In general (this was the tone) we are in the 
habit of having princes, dukes, ministers, and what not for our 
guests, but what a delight, all the greater for being unusual, 
to see gentlemen like you ! In other words, what could possibly 
be pleasanter than for people satiated with greatness to get for 
a whil e by way of change into the butler’s pantry? This in 
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substance was Dickens’s account to me next day, and his 
reason for having been very careful in his acknowledgment of 
the toast of “The Novelists.” He was nettled not a little there- 
fore by a jesting allusion to himself in the Daily News in con- 
nection with the proceedings, and asked me to forward a 
remonstrance. Having a strong dislike to all such displays of 
sensitiveness, I suppressed the letter; but it is perhaps worth 
printing now. Its date is Broadstairs, Wednesday, ii July, 1849. 
“ I have no other interest in, or concern with, a most facetious 
article on last Saturday’s dinner at the Mansion House, which 
appeared in your paper of yesterday, and found its way here 
to-day, than that it misrepresents me in what I said on the 
occasion. If you should not think it at all damaging to the wit 
of that satire to state what 1 did say, 1 shall be much obliged 
to you. It was this. . . . That I considered the compliment of a 
recognition of Literature by the citizens of London tlie more 
acceptable to us because it was unusual in that hall, and likely 
to be an advantage and benefit to them in proportion as it 
became in future less unusual. That, on behalf of the novelists, 
1 accepted the tribute as an appropriate one; inasmuch as we 
had sometimes reason to hope that our imaginary worlds 
afforded an occasional refuge to men busily engaged in the 
toils of life, from which they came forth none the worse to a 
renewal of its strivings; and certainly that the chief magistrate 
of the greatest city in the world might be fitly regarded as the 
representative of that class of our readers.” 

Of an incident towards the close of the year, though it had 
important practical results, brief mention will here suffice. We 
saw the Mannings executed on the walls of Horsemonger Lane 
Gaol; and with the letter which Dickens wrote next day to The 
Times descriptive of what we had witnessed on that memorable 
morning, there began an active agitation against public execu- 
tions which never ceased until the salutary change was effected 
which has worked so well. Shortly after this he visited Rocking- 
ham Castle, the seat of Mr. and Mrs. Watson, his Lausanne 
friends; and I must preface by a word or two the amusing letter 
in which he told me of this visit. It was written in character, 
and the character was that of an American visitor to England. 

“I knew him, Horatio”; and a very kindly honest man he 
was, who had come to England authorised to make inquiry 
mto our general agricultural condition, and who discharged his 
mission by publishing some reports extremely creditable to his 
good sense and ability, expressed in a plain nervous English 
n— d78» 
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that reminded one of the rural writings of Cobbett. But in an 
evil hour he published also a series of private letters to friends 
written from the various residences his introductibns had opened 
to him; and these were filled with revelations asxo the internal 
economy of English noblemen’s country house^ of a highly 
startling description. As for example, how, on arrival at a house 
your “name is announced, and your portmanteau immediately 
taken into your chamber, which the servant shows you, with 
every convenience.” How “you are asked by the servant at 
breakfast what you will have, or you get up and help yourself.” 
How at dinner you don’t dash at the dishes, or contend for the 
“fixings,” but wait till “his portion is handed by servants to 
everyone.” How all the wines, fruit, glasses, candlesticks, lamps, 
and plate are “taken care of” by butlers, who have undcr- 
butlers for their “adjuncts”; how ladies never wear “white 
satin shoes or white gloves more than once”; how dinner-nap- 
kins are “never left upon the table, but cither thrown into 
your chair or on the floor under the table ” ; how no end of pains 
are taken to “empty slops”; and above all what a national 
propensity there is to brush a man’s clothes and polish his 
boots, whensoever and wheresoever the clothes and boots can 
be seized without the man. This was what Dickens good- 
humouredly laughs at. 

“Rockingham Castle: Friday, thirtieth of November, 1849. 
Picture to yourself, my dear F., a large old castle, approached 
by an ancient keep, portcullis, etc., filled with company, waited 
on by six-and-twenty servants; the slops (and wine-glasses) 
continually being emptied; and my clothes (with myself in them) 
always being carried off to all sorts of places; and you will have 
a faint idea of the mansion in which 1 am at present sta3nng. 
I should have written to you yesterday, but for having bwl a 
very busy day. Among the guests is a Miss B., sister of 
the Honourable Miss B. (of Salem, Mass.), whom we once 
met at the house of our distinguished literary countryman 
Colonel Landor. This lady is renowned as an amateur actress, 
so last night we got up in the great hall some scenes from the 
School for Scandal] the scene with the lunatic on the wall, from 
the Nicholas Nickleby of Major-General the Hon. C. Dickens 
(Richmond, Va.); some conjuring; and then finished off with 
country dances; of which we had two admirably good ones, 
quite new to me, though really old. Getting the words, and 
making the preparations, occupied (as you may believe) the 
whole day; and it was three o’clock before I got to bed. It was 
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an excellent entertainment, and we were all uncommonly merry. 
... I had a very polite letter from our enterprising country- 
man Major Bentley (of Lexington, Ky.), which 1 shall show 
}0U when I come home. We leave here this afternoon, and I 
hliall expect you according to appointment, at a quarter past 
len a.m. to-morrow. Of all the country-houses and estates I 
have yet seen in England, I think this is by far the best. Every- 
thing undertaken eventuates in a most magnificent hospitality; 
and you will be pleased to hear that our celebrated fellow citizen 
General Boxall (Pittsburg, Penn.) is engaged in handing down 
to posterity tlie face of tlie owner of the mansion and of his 
youthful son and daughter. At a future time it will be my duty 
to report on the turnips, mangel-wurzel, ploughs, and live stock; 
and for the present I will only say that 1 regard it as a fortunate 
circumstance for the neighbouring community that this patri- 
mony should have fallen to my spirited and enlightened host. 
Everyone has profited by it, and the labouring people in especial 
arc thoroughly well cared-for and looked after. To see all the 
household, headed by an enormously fat housekeeper, occupying 
the back benches last night, laughing and applauding without 
any restraint; and to see a blushing sleek-headed footman 
produce, for the watch-trick, a silver watch of the mo!>t por- 
tentous dimensions, amidst the rapturous delight of his brethren 
and sisterhood; was a very pleasant spectacle, even to a con- 
scientious republican like yourself or me, who cannot but con- 
template the parent country with feelings of pride in our own 
land, which (as was well observed by the Honourable Elias 
Deeze, of Hartford, Conn.) is truly the land of the free. Best 
remembrances from Columbia’s daughters. Ever thine, my dear 
Iv — H. C.” Dickens, during the too brief time his excellent 
friend was spared to him, often repeated his visits to Rocking- 
ham, always a surpassing enjoyment; and in the winter of 1850 
he accomplished there, with help of the country carpenter, “a 
very elegant little theatre,” of which he constituted himself 
manager, and had among his actors a brother of the lady 
referred to in his letter, “a very good comic actor, but loose 
in words”; poor Augustus Stafford, “more than passable”; and 
"a son of Vernon Smith’s, really a capital low comedian.’’ It 
will be one more added to the many examples I have given 
ef his untiring energy both in work and play, if I mention 
the fact that this theatre was opened at Rockingham for 
their first representation on Wednesday, 15 January; that 
after the performance there was a country dance which lasted 
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far into the morning; and that on the next ievening, after a 
railway journey of more than 120 miles, he jjlined in London 
with the prime minister. Lord John Russell, \ 

A little earlier in that winter we had together \taken his eldest 
son to Eton, and a little later he had a great , sorrow. **Foor 
dear Jeffrey!” he wrote to me on 29 January, 1850. “I 
bought a Times at the station yesterday morning, and was 
so stunned by the announcement, that I felt it in that wounded 
part of me almost directly; and the bad S}anptoms (modified) 
returned within a few hours. I had a letter from him in extra- 
ordinary good spirits within this week or two — ^he was better, 
he said, than he had been for a long time — ^and I sent him proof- 
sheets of the number only last Wednesday. 1 say nothing of 
his wonderful abilities and great career, but he was a most 
affectionate and devoted friend to me; and though no man 
could wish to live and die more liappily, so old in years and 
yet so young in faculties and sympathies, I am very very 
deeply grieved for his loss.” He was justly entitled to feel pride 
in being able so to word his tribute of sorrowing affection. 
Jeffrey had completed with consummate success, if ever man 
did, the work appointed him in this world; and few, after a life 
of such activities, have left a memory so unstained and pure. 
Rut other and sharper sorrows awaited Dickens. 

The chief occui)ation of the past and present year, David 
Copperfieldf will have a section to itself, and in this may 
be touched but lightly. Once fairly in it, the story bore him 
irresistibly along; certainly with less trouble to liimself in the 
composition, beyond that ardent sympathy with the creatures 
of the fancy which always made so absolutely real to him their 
sufferings or sorrows; and he was probably never less harassed 
by interruptions or breaks in his invention. His principal 
hesitation occurred in connection with the child-wife Dora, 
who had become a great favourite as he went on; and it was 
shortly after her fate had been decided, in the early autumn of 
1850, but before she breathed her last, that a third daughter 
was bom to him, to whom he gave his dying little heroine’s 
name. On these and other points, without forestalling what 
waits to be said of the composition of this fine story, a few 
illustrative words from his letters will properly find a place 
here. ‘^Copperfield half done,” he wrote of the second number 
on 6 June. “I feel, thank God, quite confident in the 
story. I have a move in it ready for this month; another for 
next; and another for the next.” “I tlunk it is necessary” 
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(15 November) “to decide against the special pleader. Your 
reasons quite suffice. I am not sure but that the banking house 
might do. I will consider it in a walk.” “Banking business 
impracticable” (17 November) “on account of the confinement: 
which would stop the story, I foresee. I have taken, for the 
present at all events, the proctor. I am wonderfully in harness, 
and nothing galls or frets.” “Co^etfield done” (20 November) 
“after two days’ very hard work indeed ; and I think a smashing 
number. His first dissipation I hope will be found worthy of 
attention, as a piece of grotesque truth.” “I feel a great hope” 
(23 January, 1850) “ that I shall be remembered by little Em’ly, 
a good many years to come.” “I begin to have my doubts of 
being able to join you” (20 February), “for Copperfield runs 
high, and must be done to-morrow. But I’ll do it if possible, 
and strain every nerve. Some beautiful comic love, I hope, in 
the number.” “Still undecided about Dora” (7 May), “but 
MUST decide to-day.” “I have been” (Tuesday, 20 August) 
“very hard at work these three days, and have still Dora to 
kill. But with good luck, I may do it to-morrow. Obliged to go 
to Shepherd’s Bush to-day, and can consequently do little this 
morning. Am eschewing all sorts of things that present them- 
selves to my fancy — coming in such crowds!” “Work in a very 
decent state of advancement” (13 August) “domesticity not- 
withstanding. I hope I shall have a splendid number. I feel 
the story to its minutest point.” “Mrs. Micawber is still” 
(15 August), “ I regret to say, in statu quo. Ever yours, Wilkins 
Micawber.” The little girl was born the next day, the 16th, 
and received the name of Dora Annie. The most part of what 
remained of the year was passed away from home. 

The year following did not opien with favourable omen, both 
the child and its mother having severe illness. The former 
rallied, however, and “little Dora is getting on bravely, thank 
God!” was his bulletin of the early part of February. Soon 
after, it was resolved to make trial of Great Malvern for Mrs. 
Dickens; and lodgings were taken there in March, Dickens 
and her sister accomp>anying her, and the children being left 
in London. “ It is a most beautiful place,” he wrote to me 
(15 March). “0 Heaven, to meet the Cold Waterers (as I did 
this morning when I went out for a shower-bath) dashing down 
the hilk, with severe expressions on their countenances, like 
men doing matches and not exactly winning! Then, a young 
lady in a grey polka going up the hills, regardless of legs; and 
meeting a young gentleman (a bad case, I should say) with a 
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light black silk cap on under his hat, and the pimples of I don’t 
know how many douches under that. Likewise an old man who 
ran over a milk-child, rather than stop! — ^with no neckcloth, 
on principle; and with his mouth wide open to (^tch the morning 
air.” He had to return to London after the lAiddle of March, 
for business connected with a charitable Homp established at 
Shepherd’s Bush by Miss Coutts in the benevolent hope of res- 
cuing fallen women by testing their fitness for emigration, fre- 
quently mentioned in his letters, and which largely and regularly 
occupied his time for several years. On this occasion his stay was 
prolonged by the illness of Us father, whose health had been 
failing latterly, and graver symptoms were now spoken of. “1 
saw my poor father twice yesterday,” he wrote to me on the 
27th, “the second time between ten and eleven at night. In 
the morning I thought him not so well. At night, as well as any- 
one in such a situation could be.” Next day he was so much 
better that his son went back to Malvern: but the end came 
suddenly. We were expecting him at Knebworth, and I supposed 
that some accident had detained him in Malvern; but at my 
return this letter waited me. “Devonshire Terrace, Monday, 
thirty-first of March, 1851. .. . My poor father died this morning 
at five and twenty minutes to six. They had sent for me to 
Malvern, but I passed John on the railway. . . . Arrived at eleven 
last night, and was in Kcppel Street at a quarter past eleven. 
He did not know me, nor anyone. He began to sink at about 
noon yesterday, and never rallied afterwards. I remained there 
until he died — O so quietly. ... I hardly know what to do. I am 
going up to Highgate to get the ground. Perliaps you may like 
to go, and I should like it if you do. I will not leave here before 
two o’clock, but I must go down to Malvern again, at night. 
. . .” Mr. John Dickens was laid in Highgate Cemetery on 
5 April; and the stone placed over him by the son who has 
made his name a famous one in England, bore tribute to his 
“zealous, useful, cheerful spirit.” What more is to be said of 
him will be most becomingly said in speaking of David Copper- 
field. While the l)ook was in course of l^ing written, all that had 
been best in him came more and more vividly back to its 
author’s memory; as time wore on, nothing else was remem- 
bered; and five years before his own death, after using in one 
of his letters to me a phrase rather out of the conunon with 
him, this was added: “I find this looks like my poor father, 
whom 1 regard as a better man the longer 1 live.” 

He was at this time under promise to take the chair at the 
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General Theatrical Fund on 14 April. Great efEorts were 
made to relieve him from the promise; but such special im- 
portance was attached to his being present, and the Fund so 
sorely then required help, that, no change of day being found 
possible for the actors who desired to attend, he yielded to the 
pressure put upon him; of which the result was to throw upon 
me a sad responsibility. The reader will understand why, even 
iit this distance of time, my allusion to it is brief. 

The train from Malvern brought him up only five minutes 
short of the hour appointed for the dinner, and we first met 
that day at the London Tavern. 1 never heard him to greater 
advantage than in the speech that followed. His liking for this 
Fund was the fact of its not confining its benefits to any special 
or exclusive body of actors, but opening them undoubtingly to 
all; and he gave a description of the kind of actor, going down 
to the infinitesimally small, not omitted from such kind help, 
which had a lialf-pathetic humour in it that makes it charming 
still. “In our Fund,” he said, “the word exclusiveness is not 
known. We include every actor, whether he be Hamlet or 
Benedict: the ghost, the bandit, or tlie court physician; or, in 
his one person, the whole king’s army. He may do the light 
business, or the heavy, or the comic, or the eccentric. He may 
be the captain who courts the young l^dy, whose uncle still 
unaccountably persists in dressing himself in a costume one 
hundred years older than his time. Or he may be the yotmg 
lady’s brother in the white gloves and inexpressibles, whose 
duty in the family appears to be to listen to the female members 
of it whenever they sing, and to shake hands with everybody 
between all the verses. Or he may be the baron who gives the 
fete, and who sits uneasily on the sofa under a canopy with 
the baroness while the fete is going on. Or he may be the peasant 
at the fete who comes on to the stage to swell the drinking 
chorus, and who, it may be observed, always turns his glass 
upside down before he begins to drink out of it. Or he may be 
the clown who takes away the doorstep of the house where the 
evening party is going on. Or he may be the gentleman who 
issues out of the house on the false alarm, and is precipitated 
into the area. Or, if an actress, she may be the fairy who resides 
for ever in a revolving star with an occasional visit to a bower 
or a palace. Or again, if an actor, he may be the armed head 
of the witch’s cauldron; or even that extraordinary witch con- 
cerning whom I have observed in country places, tlmt he is 
much less like the notion formed from the description of 
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Hopkins than the Malcolm or Donalbain of the previous scenes. 
This society, in short, says, ‘Be you what you may, be you 
actor or actress, be your path in your profession, never so high 
or never so low, never so haughty or never sb humble, we 
ofier you the means of doing good to yourselves! and of domg 
good to your brethren.’” A 

Half an hour before he rose to speak 1 had be^n called out 
of the room. It was the servant from Devonshire Terrace to tell 
me his child Dora was suddenly dead. She had not been strong 
from her birth; but there was just at this time no cause for 
special fear, when unexpected convulsions came, and the frail 
little life passed away. My decision had to be formed at once; 
and I satisfied m)rself that it would be best to permit his part 
of the proceedings to close before the truth was told to him. 
But as he went on, after the sentences I have quoted, to speak 
of actors having to come from scenes and sickness, of sufiering, 
aye, even of death itself, to play their parts before us, my 
part was very difficult. “Yet how often is it with all of us,” he 
proceeded to say, and I remember to this hour with what 
anguish I listened to words that had for myself alone, in all 
the crowded room, their full significance: “how often is it with 
all of us, that in our several spheres we have to do violence to 
our feelings, and to hide our hearts in carrying on this fight of 
life, if we would bravely discharge in it our duties and respon- 
sibilities.” In the disclosure that followed when he left the 
chair, Mr. Lemon, who was present, assisted me; and I left 
this good friend with him next day, when I went myself to 
Malvern and brought back Mrs. Dickens and her sister. The 
little child lies in a grave at Highgate near that of Mr. and 
Mrs. John Dickens; and on the stone which covers her is 
now written also her father’s name, and those of two of 
her brothers. 

One more public discussion he took part in, before quitting 
London for the rest of the summer; and what he said (it was a 
meeting, with Lord Carlisle in the chair, in aid of Sanitary 
reform) very pregnantly illustrates what was remarked by me 
on a former page. He declared his belief that neither education 
nor religion could do anything really useful in social improve- 
ment until the way had been paved for their ministrations by 
cleanliness and decency. He spoke warmly of the services of 
Lord Ashley in connection with ragged schools, but he put the 
case of a miserable child tempted into one of those schools out 
of the noisome places in which his life was passed, and he asked 
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what a few hours’ teaching could effect against the ever- 
renewed lesson of a whole existence. “But give him, and his, 
a glimpse of heaven through a little of its light and air; give 
them water; help them to be dean; lighten the heavy atmo- 
sphere in which their spirits flag, and which makes them the 
callous things they are; take the body of the dead relative from 
the room where the living live with it, and where such loath- 
some familiarity deprives death itself of awe; and then, but 
not before, they wiU be brought willingly to hear of Him whose 
thoughts were so much with the wretched, and who had com- 
passion for all human sorrow.” lie dosed by proposing Lord 
Ashley’s health as having preferred the higher ambition of 
labouring for the poor to that of pursuing the career open to 
him in the service of the State; and as having also had “the 
courage on all occasions to face the cant which is the worst 
and commonest of all, the cant about the cant of philan- 
thropy.” Lord Shaftesbury first dined with him in the following 
year at Tavistock House. 

Shortly after the Sanitary meeting, came the first Guild per- 
formances; and then Dickens left Devonshire Terrace, never to 
return to it. With intervals of absence, chiefly at the Guild 
representations, he stayed in his favourite Fort House by the 
sea until October, when he took possession of Tavistock House; 
and from his letters may be added a few notices of this last 
holiday at Broadstairs, which he had always afterwards a kindly 
word for; and to which he said pleasant adieu in the sketch of 
our watering-place, written shortly before he left. “It is more 
delightful here” (i June) “.than I can express. Com growing, 
larks singing, garden full of flowers, fresh air on the sea. — O it 
is wonderful ! Why can’t you come down next Saturday (bringing 
work) and go back with me on Wednesday for tlie Coppe^fieid 
bunquet? Concerning which, of course, I say yes to Talfourd’s 
kind proposal. Lemon by all means. And— ^on’t you think — 
Browne? Whosoever, besides, pleases Talfourd will please me.” 
Great was the success of this banquet. The scene was the Star 
Md Garter at Richmond; Tliackeray and Alfred Tennyson 
joined in the celebration; and the generous giver was in his 
best vein. I have rarely seen Dickens happier than he was 
amid the sunshine of that day. Jerrold and Thackeray returned 
to town with us; and a little argument between them about 
money and its uses, led to an avowal of Dickens about himself 
to which I may add the confirmation of all our years of inter- 
course. “No man,” he said, “attaches less importance to the 
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possession of money^ or less disparagement to the want of 
it; than I do.” j 

I joined him for the August regatta and stayled a pleasant 
fortnight. His paper on “Our Watering-place” appeared while 
I was there, and great was the local excitement. '^llut now his 
own restlessness with fancies for a new book had tisen beyond 
bounds, and for the time he was eager to open it in that prettiest 
quaintest bit of English landscape, Strood Valley, which re- 
minded him always of a Swiss scene. I had not left him many 
days when these lines followed me. “ I very nearly packed up 
a portmanteau and went away, the day before yesterday, into 
the mountains of Switzerland, alone! Still the victim of an 
intolerable restlessness, I shouldn’t be at all surprised if I wrote 
to you one of these mornings from under Mont Blanc. I sit 
down between whiles to thmk of a new story, and, as it begins 
to grow, such a torment of a desire to be anywhere but where 
I amj and to be going I don’t know where, I don’t know why; 
takes hold of me, that it is like being driven away. If 1 had had 
a passport, I sincerely believe I should have ^jone to Switzer- 
land the night before last. I should have remembered our 
engagement— say, at Paris, and have come back for it; but 
should probably have left by the next express train.” It was 
not until the end of November, when he had settled himself 
in his new London abode, that the book was begun (and as 
generally happened with the more important incidents of his 
life, though always accidentally, begun on a Friday); but 
precedence is due, before anything more is said of Bleak House, 
to what remains to be said of Copperfield. 

It was the last book written in Devonshire Terrace; and on 
the page opposite is engraved a drawing by Maclise of this 
house where so many of Dickens’s masterpieces were com- 
posed, done on the first anniversary of the day when his 
daughter Kate was bom. 
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“DAVID COPPERFIELD” 

1850 

Dickens never stood so high in reputation as at the completion 
of Coppetjield. From the first it had surpassed in popularity, 
though not in sale, all his previous books excepting Pickwick. 
“You gratify me more than I can tell you,” he wrote to Lytton, 
“by what you say about Copperfield, because I hope myself 
that some heretofore deficient qualities are tliere.” If the power 
was not greater than in Chuzzlewil, the subject had more attrac- 
tiveness; there was more variety of incident, with a freer play 
of character; and there was withal a suspicion, which though 
general and vague liad sharpened interest not a little, tliat 
underneath the fiction lay something of the author’s life. How 
much was not known by the world until he had passed away. 
When engaged upon its close he had written thus (21 October, 
1850): “lam within three pages of the shore; and am strangely 
divided, as usual in such cases, between sorrow and joy. Oh, 
my dear Forster, if I were to say half of what Coppetfield makes 
me feel to-night, how strangely, even to you, I should be 
turned inside-out! I seem to be sending some part of myself 
into the Shadowy World.” 

To be acquainted with English literature is to know that mto 
its most famous prose fiction autobiography has entered largely 
in disguise, and that the characters most familiar to us in the 
English novel had originals in actual life. Smollett never wrote 
a story that was not in some degree a recollection of his own 
adventures; and Fielding, who put something of his wife into 
all his heroines, had been as fortunate in finding, not Trulliber 
only, but Parson Adams himself, among his living experiences. 
To come later down, there was hardly anyone ever known to 
Scott of whom his memory had not treasured up something to 
give minuter reality to the people of his fancy; and we know 
exactly whom to look for in Dandie Dinmont and Jonathan 
Oldbuck, in the office of Alan Fairford and the sick-room of 
Crystal Croftangry. We are to observe also that it is never 
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anything complete that is thus taken from life by a genuine 
writer, but only leading traits, or such as may give greater 
finish; that the fine artist will embody in his portraiture of one 
person his experiences of fifty; and that this would have been 
Fielding’s answer to Trulliber if he had objected to the pigsty, 
and to Adams if he had sought to make a case of scandal out of 
the affair in Mrs. Slipslop’s bedroom. Such questioning befell 
Dickens repeatedly in the course of his writings, where he 
freely followed, as we have seen, the method thus common to 
the masters in his art; but there was an instance of alleged wrong 
in the course of Coppeffield where he felt his vindication to be 
hardly complete, and what he did thereupon was characteristic. 

“ I have had the queerest adventure this morning,” he wrote 
(28 December, 1849) tenth number, “the 

receipt of the enclosed from Miss Moucher! It is serio-comic, 
but there is no doubt one is wrong in being tempted to such a 
use of power.” Thinking a grote.squc little oddity among his 
acquaintance to be safe from recognition, he had done what 
Smollett did sometimes, but never Fielding, and given way, 
in the first outburst of fun that had broken out around the 
fancy, to the temptation of copying too closely peculiarities of 
figure and face amounting in effect to deformity. He was shocked 
at discovering the pain he had given, and a copy is before me 
of the assurances by way of reply which he at once .sent to the 
complainant. That he was grieved and surprised beyond measure. 
That he had not intended her altogether. That all his characters, 
l)cing made up out of many people, were composite, and never 
individual. That the chair (for table) and other matters were 
undoubtedly from her, but that other traits were not hers at 
all; and that in Miss Moucher’s “Ain’t I volatile” his friends 
had quite correctly recognised the favourite uttcranc.e of a 
different person. That he felt nevertheless he had done wrong, 
and would now do anything to repair it. That he had intended 
to employ the character in an unpleasant way, but he would, 
whatever the risk or inconvenience, change it all, so that 
nothing but an agreeable impression should be left. The reader 
will remember how this was managed, and that the thirty-second 
chapter went far to undo what the twenty-second had done. 

A much earlier instance is the only one known to me where 
a character in one of his books intended to be odious was copied 
wholly from a living original. The use of such material, never 
without danger, might have been justifiable here if anywhere, 
and he liad himself a satisfaction in always admitting the 
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identity of Mr. Fang in Oliver Tmst with Mr. Laing of Hatton 
Garden. But the avowal of his purpose in that( case, and his 
mode of setting about it, mark strongly a difference of procedure 
from that which, following great examples, he smopted in his 
later books. An allusion to a common friend in ond of his letters 
of the present date — “A dreadful thought occurs to me! how 
brilliant in a book!” — expresses both the continued strength 
of his temptations and the dread he had brought himself to 
feel of immediately yielding to them; but he had no such mis- 
givings in the days of Oliver Twist. Wanting an insolent and 
harsh police-magistrate, he bethought him of an original ready 
to his hand in one of the London offices; and instead of pursuing 
his later method of giving a personal appearance that should 
in some sort render difficult the identification of mental peculi- 
arities, he was only eager to get in the whole man complete 
upon his page, figure and face as well as manners and mind. 

He wrote accordingly (from Doughty Street on 3 June, 
1837) to Mr. Haines, a gentleman who then had general 
supervision over the police reports for the daily papers. “In 
my next number of Oliver Twist I must liavc a magistrate; 
and, casting about for a magistrate whose harshness and in- 
solence would render him a fit subject to be shown up, I have 
as a necessary consequence stumbled upon Mr. Laing of Hatton 
Garden celebrity. I know the man’s character perfectly well; 
but as it would be necessary to describe his personal appearance 
also, I ought to have seen him, which (fortunately or unfortu- 
nately as the case may be) I have never done. In this dilemma 
it occurred to me that perhaps I might under your auspices 
be smuggled into the Hatton Garden office for a few moments 
some morning. If you can further my object 1 shall be really 
very greatly obliged to you.” The opportunity was foimd; the 
magistrate was brought up before the novelist; and shortly 
after, on some fresh outbreak of intolerable temper, the Home- 
Secretary found it an easy and popular step to remove Mr. 
Laing from the bench. 

This was a comfort to everybody, saving only the principal 
person; but the instance was highly exceptional, and it rarely 
indeed happens that to the individual objection natural in every 
such case some consideration should not be paid. In the book 
that followed Copperfield, characters appeared having resem- 
blances in manner and speech to distinguished writers too vivid 
to be mistaken by their personal friends. To Lawrence Boy- 
thom, under whom Landor figured, no objection was made; but 
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Harold Skimpole, recognisable for Leigh Hunt, led to much 
remark; the difference being, that ludicrous traits were em- 
ployed in the first to enrich without impairing an attractive 
person in the tale, whereas to the last was assigned a part in 
the plot which no fascinating foibles or gaieties of speech could 
redeem from contempt. Though a want of consideration was thus 
shown to the friend whom the character would be likely to recall 
to many readers, it is nevertheless very certain that the inten- 
tion of Dickens was not at first, or at any time, an unkind one. 
He erred from thoughtlessness only. What led him to the sub- 
ject at all, he has himself stated. Hunt’s philosophy of moneyed 
obligations, always, though loudly, half jocosely proclaimed, 
and his ostentatious wilfulness in the humouring of that or any 
other theme on wliich he cared for the time to expatiate, had 
so often seemed to Dickens to be whimsical and attractive, 
that, wanting an “airy quality” for the man he invented, this 
of Ilunt occurred to him; and “partly for that reason, and 
partly, he has since often grieved to think, for the pleasure it 
afforded to find a delightful manner reproducing itself under 
his hand, he yielded to the temptation of too often making 
the character speak like his old friend.” This apology was made 
after Himt’s death,^ and mentioned a revision of the first 
sketch, so as to render it less like, at the suggestion of two 
other friends of Hunt. The friends were Procter (Barry Corn- 
wall) and myself; the feeling having been mine from the first 
that the likeness was too like. Procter did not immediately 
think so, but a little reflection brought him to that opinion. 
“You will see from the enclosed,” Dickens wrote (17 March, 
“that Procter is much of my mind. I will nevertheless go 
through the character again in the course of the afternoon, and 
soften down words here and there.” But before the day closed 
Procter had again written to him, and next morning this was 
the result. “ I have again gone over every part of it very care- 
fully, and I think 1 have made it much less like. I have also 
changed Leonard to Harold. I have no right to give Hunt 
pain, and I am so bent upon not doing it that I wish you would 
look at all tlie proof once more, and indicate any particular 
place in which you feel it particularly like. Whereupon I will 
alter that place.” 

Upon the whole the alterations were considerable, but the 
radical wrong remained. The pleasant sparkling airy talk, which 
could not be mistaken, identified with odious qualities a friend 
^ In a paper in All the Year Round. 
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only known to the writer by attractive ones; and for this there 
was no excuse. Perhaps the only person acquainted with the 
original who failed to recognise the copy, wai the original 
himself (a common case) ; but good-natured friends in time told 
Hunt everything, and painful explanations followed, where 
nothing was possible to Dickens but what anmunted to a 
friendly evasion of the points really at issue. The time for 
redress had gone. I yet well remember with what eager earnest- 
ness, on one of these occasions, he strove to set Hunt up again 
in his own esteem, “Sejiarate in your own mind,*’ he said to 
him, “what you see of yourself from what otlier people tell 
you that they see. As it has given you so much pain, I take it 
at its worst, and say I am deeply sorry, and that I feel I did 
wrong in doing it. I should otherwise have taken it at its best, 
and ridden ofiE upon what 1 strongly feel to be the truth, that 
there is nothing in it that should have given you pain. Every- 
one in writing must speak from points of his experience, and so 
I of mine with you : but when 1 have felt it was going too close 
I stopped myself, and the most blotted parts of my MS. are 
those in which I have been striving hard to make tlie impres- 
sion I was writing from, unlike you. The diary-writing I took 
from Hay don, not from you. I now first learn from yourself 
that you ever set anything to music, and I could not have 
copied Ihai from you. The character is not you, for there are 
traits in it common to fifty thousand people besides, and I did 
not fancy you would ever recognise it. Under similar disguises 
my own father and mother are in my books, and you might as 
well see your likeness in Micawber.” The distinction is that the 
foibles of Mr. Micawber and of Mrs. Nickleby, however laugh- 
able, make neither of them in speech or- character less lovable; 
and that this is not to be said of Skimpole’s. The kindly or 
unkindly inpression makes all the difference where liberties are 
taken with a friend; and even this entirely favourable con- 
dition will not excuse the practice to many, where near relatives 
are concerned. 

For what formerly was said of the Micawber resemblances, 
Dickens has been sharply criticised; and in like manner it was 
thought objectionable in Scott that for tlie closing scenes of 
Crystal Croftangry he should have found the original of his 
fretful patient at the death-bed of his own father. Lockhart, 
who tells us this, adds with a sad significance that he himself 
lived to see the curtain fall at Abbotsford upon even such 
another scene. But to no purjmse will such objections still be 
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made. All great novelists will continue to use their experiences 
of nature and fact, whencesoever derivable; and a remark made 
to Lockhart by Scott himself suggests their vindication. “If a 
man will paint from nature, he will be most likely to interest 
iind amuse those who are daily looking at it.” 

The Micawber offence otherwise was not grave. We have seen 
in what way Dickens was moved or inspired by the rough 
lessons of his boyhood, and the groundwork of the character 
was then undoubtedly laid; but the rhetorical exuberance im> 
pressed itself upon him later, and from this, as it expanded 
and develo|«d in a thousand amusing ways, the full-length 
figure took its great charm. Better illustration of it could not 
perliaps be given than by passages from letters of Dickens, 
written long before Micawber was thought of, in which this 
peculiarity of his father found frequent and always agreeable 
expression. Several such have been given in this work from time 
to time, and one or two more may here be added. It is proper 
to preface them by saying that no one could know the elder 
Dickens without secretly liking him the better for these flourishes 
of speech, which adapted themselves so readily to his gloom as 
well as to his cheerfulness, that it was difficult not to fancy 
they had helped him considerably in both, and had rendered 
more tolerable to him, if also more possible, the shade and 
sunshine of his chequered life. “If you should have an oppor- 
tunity, pendente lite, as my father would observe — indeed did 
on some memorable ancient occasions when he informed me that 
the ban-dogs would shortly have him at bay” — Dickens wrote 
in December 1847. “I have a letter from my father” (May 1841) 
‘'lamenting the fine weather, invoking congenial tempests, and 
informing me that it will not be possible for him to stay more 
than another year in Devonshire, as he must then proceed to 
Paris to consolidate Augustus’s French.” “There has arrived,” 
he writes from the Peschiere in September 1844, “a charac- 
teristic letter for Kate from my father. He dates it Manchester, 
and says he has reason to believe that he will be in town with 
the pheasants, on or about the first of October. He has been 
with Fanny in the Isle of Man for nearly two months: finding 
there, as he goes on to observe, troops of friends, and every 
description of continental luxury at a cheap rate.” Describing 
in the same year the departure from Genoa of an English 
physician and acquaintance, he adds: “We are very sorry to 
lose the benefit of his advice — or, as my father would say, to 
be deprived, to a certain extent, of the concomitant advantages. 
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whatever they may be, resulting from his medical skill, such 
as it is, and his professional attendance, in so far as it may be 
so considered.” Thus also it delighted Dickens j to remember 
that it was of one of his connections his father ^wrote a cele- 
brated sentence; “And I must express my tenderipy to believe 
that his longevity is (to say the least of it) extremely prob- 
lematical ” : and that it was to another, who had bben insisting 
somewhat obtrusively on dissenting and nonconformist superi- 
orities, he addressed words which deserve to be no less celebrated ; 
“The Supreme Being must be an entirely different individual 
from what I have every reason to believe Him to be, if He would 
care in the least for the society of your relations.” There was a 
laugh in the enjoyment of all this, no doubt, but with it much 
personal fondness; and the feeling of the creator of Micawber, 
as he thus humoured and remembered the foibles of his original, 
found its counterpart in that of his readers for the creation 
itself, as its part was played out in the story. Nobody likes 
Micawber less for his follies ; and Dickens liked his father more, 
the more he recalled his whimsical qualities. “The longer 1 
live, the better man 1 think him,” he exclaimed afterwards. 
The fact and the fancy had united whatever was most grateful 
to him in both. 

It is a tribute to the generally healthful and manly tone of 
the story of Copperfield that such should be the outcome of 
the eccentricities of this leading personage in it; and the superi- 
ority in this respect of Micawber over Skimpole is one of the 
many indications of the inferiority of Bleak House to its pre- 
decessor. With leading resemblances that make it difficult to 
say which character best represents the principle or no prin- 
ciple of impecuniosity, there cannot be any doubt which has 
the advantage in moral and intellectual development. It is 
genuine humour against personal satire. Between the worldly 
circumstances of the two, there is nothing to choose; but as 
to everything else it is the difference between shabbiness and 
greatness. Skimpole’s sunny talk might be expected to please 
as much as Micawber’s gorgeous speech, the design of both 
being to take the edge off poverty. But in the one we have no 
relief from attendant meanness or distress, and we drop down 
from the airiest fancies into sordidness and pain; whereas in 
the other nothing pitiful or merely selfish ever touches us. At 
its lowest depth of what is worst, we never doubt that some- 
thing better must turn up; and of a man who sells his bed- 
stead that he may entertain his friend, we altogether refuse to 
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think nothii^ but badly. This is throughout the free and cheery 
style of Coppetfield. The masteipieces of Dickens’s humour are 
not in it; but he has nowhere given such variety of play to his 
invention, and the book is unapproached among his writings 
for its completeness of effect and uniform pleasantness of tone. 

What has to be said hereafter of those writings generally, 
will properly restrict what is said here, as in previous instances, 
mainly to personal illustration. The Coppetfield disclosures 
formerly made will for ever connect the book with the author’s 
individual story; but too much has been assumed, from those 
revelations, of a full identity of Dickens with his hero, and of a 
supposed intention that his own character as well as parts of 
his career should be expressed in the narrative. It is right to 
warn the reader as to this. He can judge for himself how far 
the childish experiences are likely to have given the turn to 
Dickens’s genius; whether their bitterness had so burnt into his 
nature, as, in the hatred of oppression, the revolt against abuse 
of power, and the war with injustice under every form displayed 
in his earliest books, to have reproduced itself only; and to what 
extent mere compassion for his own childhood may account 
for the strange fascination always exerted over him by child- 
suffering and sorrow. But, many as are the resemblances in 
Copperfield’s adventures to portions of those of Dickens, and 
often as reflections occur to David which no one intimate with 
Dickens could fail to recognise as but the reproduction of his, 
it would be the greatest mistake to imagine anything like a 
complete identity of the fictitious novelist with the real one, 
beyond the Ilungerford scenes; or to suppose that the youth, 
who then received his first harsh schooling in life, came out of 
it as little harmed or hardened as David did. The language of 
the fiction reflects only faintly the narrative of the actual fact; 
and the man whose character it helped to form was expressed 
not less faintly in the impulsive impressionable youth, incapable 
of resisting tlie leading of others, and only disciplined into self- 
control by the later griefs of his entrance into manhood. Here 
was but another proof how thoroughly Dickens understood his 
calling, and that to weave fact with fiction unskilfully would 
Ije only to make truth less true. 

The character of the hero of the novel finds indeed his right 
place in the story he is supposed to tell, rather by unlikeness 
than by likeness to Dickens, even where intentional resemblance 
might seem to be prominent. Take autobiography as a design 
to show that any man’s life may be as a mirror of existence to 
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all men^ and the individual career becomes altogether secondary 
to the variety of experiences received and rendered back in it. 
This particular form in imaginative literature has 'too often led 
to the indulgence of mental analysis, metaphysic^, and senti- 
ment, all in excess: but Dickens was carried safely over these 
allurements by a healthy judgment and sleepless cr^tive fancy; 
and even the method of his narrative is more simple here than 
it generally is in his books. His imaginative growths liavc less 
luxuriance of underwood, and the crowds of external images 
always rising so vividly before him are more within control. 

Consider Copperfield thus in his proper place in the story, 
and sequence as well as connection will be given to the varieties 
of its childish adventure. The first warm nest of love in which 
his vain fond mother, and her quaint kind servant, cherish 
him; the quick-following contrast of hard dej)cndence and 
servile treatment; the escape from that premature and dwarfed 
maturity by natural relapse into a more perfect childhood; 
the then leisurely growth of emotions and faculties into man- 
hood; these are component parts of a character consistently 
drawn. Tlie sum of its achievement is to be a successful culti- 
vation of letters; and often as such imaginary discipline has 
been the theme of fiction, there are not many happier con- 
ceptions of it. The ideal and real parts of the Iwy’s nature 
receive development in the proportions which contribute best 
to the end desired; the readiness for impulsive attachments 
that had put him into the leading of others, has underneath it 
a base of truthfulness on which at last he rests in safety; the 
practical man is the outcome of the fanciful youth; and« more 
than equivalent for the graces of his visionary days, is found 
in the active .sympathies tliat life has opened to him. Many 
experiences have come within its range, and his heart has had 
room for all. Our interest in him cannot but be increased by 
knowing how much he expresses of what the author had 
himself gone through; but David includes far less than tliis, 
and infinitely more. 

That the incidents arise easily, and to the very end connect 
themselves naturally and unobtrusively with the characters of 
which they are a part, is to be said perhaps more truly of this 
than of any other of Dickens’s novels. There is a profusion of 
distinct and distinguishable people, and a prodigal wealth of 
detail; but unity of drift or purpose is apparent always, and the 
tone b uniformly right. By the course of the events we learn the 
value of self-denial and patience, quiet endurance of unavoidable 
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ills, strenuous effort against ills remediable; and everything in 
the fortunes of the actors warns us, to strengthen our generous 
emotions and to guard the purities of home. It is easy thus to 
accoimt for the supreme popularity of CopperfieU, without the 
addition that it can hardly have had a reader, man or lad, 
who did not discover that he was something of a Coppcrfield 
himself. Childhood and youth live again for all of us in its 
marvellous boy-experiences. Mr. Micawber’s presence must not 
prevent my saying that it does not take the lead of the other 
novels in humorous creation; but in the use of humour to bring 
out prominently the ludicrous in any object or incident without 
excluding or weakening its most enclianting sentiment, it stands 
decidedly first. It is the perfection of English mirth. We are 
apt to resent the exhibition of too much goodness, but it is here 
so qualified by oddity as to become not merely palatable but 
attractive; and even pathos is heightened by what in other 
hands would only make it comical. That there are also faults 
in the book is certain, but none that are incompatible with 
the most masterly qualities; and a book becomes everlasting 
by the fact, not tliat faults are not in it, but that genius 
nevertheless is there. 

Of its method, and its author’s generally, in the delineation 
of character, something will have to be said on a later page. 
'I'he author’s own favourite people in it, I think, were Ae 
Peggotty group; and perhaps he was not far wrong. It has 
been their fate, as with all the leading figures of his invention, 
to pass their names into the language, and become types; and 
he has nowhere given happier embodiment to that purity of 
homely goodness, which, by the kindly and all-reconciling in- 
fluences of humour, may exalt into comeliness and even grandeur 
the clumsiest forms of humanity. What has been indicated in 
the style of the book as its greatest charm is here felt most 
strongly. The ludicrous so helps the pathos, and the humour 
so uplifts and refines the sentiment, tliat mere rude affection 
and simple manliness in these Yarmouth boatmen, passed 
through the fires of unmerited suffering and heroic endurance, 
take forms half-chivalrous half-sublime. It is one of the cants 
of critical superiority to make supercilious mention of the 
serious passages in tliis great writer; but the storm and ship- 
wreck at the close of Copperfield, when the body of the seducer 
is flung dead upon the shore amid the ruins of the home he has 
wasted and by the side of the man whose heart he has broken, 
the one as unconscious of what he had failed to reach as the 
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other of what he has perished to save, is a description that 
may compare with the most impressive in the language. And to 
those who, knowing Dickens best, know what realities his books 
were to him, the expression of his sense of sniffing in com- 
posing such passages, will have in it not a grain\ of pretence 
or afiectation. “I have been tremendously at wore these two 
days ”(15 September), “ eight hours at a stretch yesterday, and six 
hours and a lialf to-day, with the Ham and Steerforth chapter, 
which has completely knocked me over — ^utterly defeated me.” 

There arc other people drawn into this catastrophe who are 
among the failures of natural delineation in the book. But 
though Miss Dartle is curiously unpleasant, there are some 
natural traits in her (which Dickens’s least lifelike people are 
never without); and it was from one of his lady friends, very 
familiar to him indeed, he copied her peculiarity of never saying 
anything outright, but hinting it merely, and making more of 
it that way. Of Mrs. Steerforth it may also be worth remembering 
that Thackeray had something of a fondness for her. “ I knew 
how it would be when I l)cgan,” says a pleasant letter all about 
himself written immediately after she appeared in the story. 
“ My letters to my mother arc like this, but then she likes ’em 
— like Mrs. Steerforth: don’t you like Mrs. Steerforth?” 

Turning to another group there is another elderly lady to be 
liked without a shadow of misgiving ; abrupt, angular, extrava- 
gant, but the very soul of magnanimity and rectitude; a 
character thoroughly made out in all its parts; a gnarled and 
knotted piece of female timber, sound to the core; a woman 
Captain Shandy would have loved for her startling oddities, 
and who is linked to the gentlest of her sex by perfect woman- 
hood. Dickens has done nothing better, for solidness and truth 
all round, than Betsy Trotwood. It is one of her oddities to 
have a fool for a companion; but this is one of them that has 
also most pertinence and wisdom. By a line thrown out in 
Wilhelm Meister, that the tnic way of treating the insane was, 
in all respects possible, to act to them as if they were sane, 
Goethe anticipated what it took a century to apply to the 
most terrible disorder of humanity; and what Mrs. Trotwood 
does for Mr. Dick goes a step further, by showing how often 
asylums might be dispensed with, and how large might be the 
number of deficient intellects manageable with patience in their 
own homes. Characters hardly less distinguishable for truth as 
well as oddity are the kind old nurse and her husband the 
carrier, whose vicissitudes alike of love and of mortality are 
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rondenscd into the three words since become part of universal 
speech, Barkis is willin'. There is wholesome satire of much 
utility in the conversion of the brutal schoolmaster of the 
earlier scenes into the tender Middlesex magistrate at the close. 
Vor is the humour an5nvhere more subtle than in the country 
undertaker, who makes up in fulness of heart for scantness of 
breath, and has so little of the vampire propensity of the town 
undertaker in Chuzzleitni, that he dares not even inquire after 
friends who are ill for fear of unkindly misconstruction. The 
test of a master in creative fiction, according to Ilazlitt, is less 
in contrasting cliaracters that are unlike than in distinguishing 
tliose that arc like; and to many examples of the art in Dickens, 
such as the Shepherd and Chadband, Crcakle and Squeers, 
Charley Bates and the Dodger, the Guppys and the Wem- 
iTiicks, Mr. jaggers and Mr. AHiolcs, Sampson Bra.ss and Con- 
versation Kenge, Jack Bunsby, Captain Cuttle and Bill Barley, 
the Perkers and Pells, the Dodsons and Foggs, Sarah Gamp and 
Betsy Prig, and a host of others, is to be added the nicety of 
distinction between tliose eminent furnishers of funerals, Mr. 
Mould and Messrs. Omer and Joram. All the mixed mirth and 
sadness of the story are skilfully drawn into the handling of 
this portion of it; and, amid wooings and preparations for 
weddings and church-ringing bells for baptisms, the steadily- 
going rat-tat of the hammer on the coffin is heard. 

Of the heroines who divide so equally between them the 
impulsive, easily sivayed, not disloyal but sorely distracted 
affections of the hero, the spoilt foolishness and tenderness of 
the loving little child-wife, Dora, is more attractive than the 
too unfailing wisdom and self-sacrificing goodness of the^ angel- 
wife, Agnes, The scenes of the courtship and housekeeping are 
matchless; and the glimpses of Doctors’ Commons, opening 
those views, by Mr. Spenlow, of man’s vanity of expectation 
and inconsistency of conduct in neglecting the sacred duty of 
making a will, on which he largely moralises the day before 
he dies intestate, form a background highly appropriate to 
David’s domesticities. This was among the reproductions of 
personal experience in the book; but it was a sadder knowled^ 
that came with the conviction some years later, that David’s 
contrasts in his earliest married life between his happiness 
enjoyed and his happiness once anticipated, the “vague im- 
happy loss or want of something” of which he so frequently 
complains, reflected also a personal experience which had not 
been supplied in fact so successfully as in fiction. 
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“bleak house” and “hard times” 

1852-6 

These books were written between 1851 and 1854, when for 
a portion of the time the author was living abroad; and, re- 
serving to another section the home life that filled the same 
interval, some account of both novels will be given here. Little 
Dorrit, though begun in Paris, was not finished until some time 
after the continental residence had closed, and belongs there- 
fore to a later division. David Copperjield had been written 
between the opening of 1849 October 1850, its publication 
covering that time; and its sale, which has since taken the lead 
of all his books but Pickwick, never then exceeding twenty- 
five thousand. But though it remained thus steady for the 
lime, the popularity of the book added largely to the sale of 
its successor. Bleak House was begun in his new abode of 
Tavistock House at the end of November 1851; was carried 
on, amid the excitements of the Guild performances, through 
the following year; was finished at Boulogne in the August of 
1853; and was dedicated to “his friends and companions in 
the Guild of Literature and Art.” Hard Times was planned 
and begun in the winter of 1853, amid the busy preparation 
of Christmas theatricals for his children to be presently de- 
scribed; was finished at Boulogne in the summer of 1854; 
and was dedicated to Carlyle. 

The autobiographical form of Coppetfield was in some respect 
continued in Bleak House by means of extracts from the personal 
relation of its heroine. But the distinction between the narrative 
of David and the diary of Esther, like that between Micawber 
and Skimpole, marks the superiority of the first to its successor. 
To represent a storyteller as giving the most suiyrising vivid- 
ness to manners, motives, and characters of which we are to 
believe her, all the time, as artlessly unconscious, as she is also 
entirely ignorant of the good qualities in herself she is nmvely 
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revealing in the story, was a difficult enterprise, full of hazard 
in any case, not worth success, and certainly not successful. 
Ingenuity is more apparent than freshness, tho invention is 
neither easy nor unstrained, and though the oid marvellous 
power over the real is again abxmdantly manifest, there is some 
alloy of the artificial. Nor can this lie said of Esti^er’s relation 
without some general application to the book of which it 
forms so large a part. The novel is nevertheless, in the very 
important particular of construction, perhaps the best thing 
done by Dickens. 

In his later writings he had been assiduously cultivating this 
essential of his art, and here he brought it very nearly to per- 
fection. Of the tendency of composing a story piecemeal to 
induce greater concern for the part than for the whole, he had 
been always conscious; but I remember a remark also made 
by him to the effect that to read a sto^ in parts had no less a 
tendency to prevent the reader’s noticing how thoroughly a 
work so presented might be calculated for perusal as a whole. 
Look back from the last to the first page of the present novel, 
and not even in the highest examples of this kind of elaborate 
care will it be found that event leads more closely to event, 
or that the separate incidents have been planned with a more 
studied consideration of the bearing they are severally to have 
on the general result. Nothing is introduced at random, every- 
thing tends to the catastrophe, the various lines of the plot 
converge and fit to its centre, and to the larger interest all 
the rest is irresistibly drawn. The heart of the story is a Chancery 
suit. On this the plot hinges; and on incidents connected with it, 
trivial or important, the passion and suffering turn exclusively. 
Chance words, or the deeds of chance people, to appearance 
irrelevant, are found ever3rwhere influencing the course taken 
by a train of incidents of which the issue is life or death, happi- 
ness or misery, to men and women perfectly imknown to them, 
and to whom they are unknown. Attorneys of all possible 
grades, law clerks of every conceivable kind, the copyist, the 
law stationer, the usurer, all sorts of money-lenders, suitors of 
every description, haunters of the Chancery Court and their 
victims, are for ever moving round about the lives of the chief 
persons in the tale, and drawing them on insensibly, but very 
certainly, to the issues that await them. Even the fits of the 
little law-stationer’s servant help directly in the chain of small 
thingg that lead indirectly to Lady Dedlock’s death. One strong 
chain of interest holds together Chesney Wold and its inmates, 
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Bleak House and the Jamdyce group^ Chancei^ with its sony 
and sordid neighbourhood. The characters multiply as the tale 
advances, but in each the drift is the same. “There’s no great 
odds betwixt my noble and learned brother and myself,” says 
the grotesque proprietor of the rag and bottle shop under the 
wall of Lincoln’s Inn, “they call me Lord Chancellor and my 
shop Chancery, and we both of us grub on in a muddle.” Edax 
rerum the motto of both, but with a difference. Out of the 
lumber of the shop emerge slowly some fragments of evidence 
by which tlie chief actors in tlic story are sensibly affected, 
and to which Chancery itself might have succumbed if its 
devouring capacities had been less complete. But by the time 
there is found among the lumber the will wliich puts all to rights 
in the Jamdyce suit, it is found to be too late to put any- 
thing to rights. The costs have swallowed up the estate, and 
there is an end of the matter. 

What in one sense is a merit, however, may in others be a 
defect, and this book has suffered by the very completeness 
with which its Chancery moral is worked out. The didactic in 
Dickens’s earlier novels derived its strength from being merely 
incidental to interest of a higher and more permanent kind, 
and not in a small degree from the playful sportiveness and 
fancy that lighted up its graver illustrations. Here it is of 
sterner stuff, too little relieved, and all-pervading. The fog so 
marvellously {>ainted in the opening chapter has hardly cleared 
away when there arises, in Jamdyce v. Jamdyce, as bad an atmo- 
sphere to breathe in; and thenceforward to Ac end, clinging 
round the people of the story as they come or go, in dreary 
mist or in heavy cloud, it is rarely absent. Dickens has himself 
described his purpose to have been to dwell on the romantic 
side of familiar things. But it is the romance of discontent and 
misery, with a very restless dissatisfied moral, and is too much 
brought about by agencies disagreeable and sordid. The Guppys, 
Weevles, Snagsbys, Chadbands, Krooks, and Smallweeds, even 
the Kenges, Vlioleses, and Tullanghoms, are much too real to 
be pleasant; and the necessity becomes urgent for the relief 
and contrasts of a finer humanity. These last are not wanting; 
yet it must be said that we hardly escape, even with them, 
into the old freedom and freshness of the author’s imaginative 
worlds, and that the too conscious unconsciousness of Esther 
fiings something of a shade on the radiant goodness of John 
Jamdyce himself. Nevertheless there are very fine delineations 
in the story. The crazed little Chancery lunatic. Miss Rite; 
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the loud-voiced tender-souled Chancery victim, Gridleyj the 
poor good-hearted youth, Richard, broken up in life and 
character by the suspense of the Chancery suit on^ whose success 
he is to “begin the world,” believing himself to bevsaving money 
when he is stopped from squandering it, and pinking that 
having saved it he is entitled to fling it awayj trhoper George, 
with the Bagncts and their household, where the most ludicrous 
points are more forcible for the pathetic touches underlying 
them; the Jelly by interior, and its philanthropic strong-minded 
mistress, placid and smiling amid a household muddle out- 
muddling Chancery itself; the model of deportment, Turvey- 
drop the elder, whose relations to the young people, whom he 
so superbly patronises by being dependent on them for every- 
thing, touch delightfully some subtle points of truth; the 
inscrutable Tulkinghom, and the immortal Bucket; all these, 
and especially the last, have been added by this book to the 
list of people more intimately and permanently known to us 
than the scores of actual familiar acquaintance whom we see 
around us living and dying. 

But how do we know them? There are plenty to tell us that 
it is by vividness of external observation rather than by depth 
of imaginative insight, by tricks of manner and phrase rather 
than by truth of character, by manifestation outwardly rather 
than what lies behind. Another opportunity will present itself 
for some remark on this kind of criticism, which has always 
had a special pride in the subtlety of its differences from what 
the world may have shown itself prone to admire. “In my 
father’s library,” wrote Landor to Southey’s daughter Editli, 
“was the Critical Review from its commencement; and it would 
have taught me, if I could not even at a very early age teach 
myself better, that Fielding, Sterne, and Goldsmith were really 
worth nothing.” It is a style that will never be without culti- 
vators, and its frequent application to Dickens will be shown 
hereafter. But in speaking of a book in which some want of all 
the freshness of his genius first became apparent, it would be 
wrong to omit to add that his method of handling a character 
is as strongly impressed on the better portions of it as on the 
best of his writings. It is difficult to say when a peculiarity 
becomes too grotesque, or an extravagance too farcical, to be 
within the limits of art, for it is the truth of these as of graver 
things that they exist in the world in just the proportions and 
degree in which genius can discover them. But no man had 
ever so surprising a faculty as Dickens of becoming himself 
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what he was representing; and of entering into mental phases 
and processes so absolutely, in conditions of life the most varied, 
as to reproduce them completely in dialogue without need of an 
explanatory word. (He only departed from this method once, 
with a result which will then be pointed out.) In speaking on a 
former page of the impression of reality thus to a singular 
degree conve3?ed by him, it was remarked that where characters 
so revealed themselves the author’s part in them was done; 
and in the book under notice there is none, not excepting those 
least attractive which apparently present only prominent or 
salient qualities, in which it will not be found that the charac- 
teristic feature embodied, or the main idea personified, contains 
as certainly also some human truth universally applicable. To 
expound or discuss his creations, to lay them psychologically 
hare, to analyse their organisms, to subject to minute demon- 
stration their fibrous and other tissues, was not at all Dickens’s 
way. His genius was his fellow-feeling with his race; his mere 
personality was never the bound or limit to his perceptions, 
tiowever strongly sometimes it might colour them; he never 
slopped to dissect or anatomise his own work; but no man 
could better adjust the outward and visible oddities in a 
delineation to its inner and unchangeable veracities. The rough 
estimates we form of character, if we have any truth of per- 
ception, are on the whole correct; but men touch and interfere 
with one another by the contact of their extremes, and it may 
\'ery often become necessarily the main business of a novelist 
to display the salient points, the sharp angles, or the pro- 
minences merely. 

The pathetic parts of Bleak House do not live largely in 
remembrance, but the deaths of Richard and of Gridley, the 
wandering fancies of Miss Flite, and the extremely touching 
way in which the gentleman-nature of the pompous old baronet, 
Dcdlock, asserts itself under suffering, belong to a high order 
of writing. There is another most affecting example, taking the 
lead of the rest, in the poor street-sweeper Jo; which has made 
perhaps as deep an impression as anything in Dickens. “We 
have been reading Bleak House aloud,” the good Dcm Ramsay 
wrote to me very shortly before his death. “Surely it is one of 
his most powerful and successful! What a triumph is Jo! Un- 
cultured nature is Oiere indeed; the intimations of true heart- 
feeling, the glimmerings of higher feeling, all are there; but 
everything still consistent and in harmony. Wonderful is the 
genius that can show all this, yet keep it only and really part 
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of the character itself, low or common as it may be, and use 
no morbid or fictitious colouring. To my mind^j nothing in tlic 
field of fiction is to be foimd in English literaiture surpassing 
the death of Jo!” What occurs at and after tUp inquest is as 
worth remem^ring. Jo’s evidence is rejected because he cannot 
exactly say what will be done to him after he. is dead if ho 
should tell a lie;^ but he manages to say afterwards very exactly 
what the deceased while he lived did to him. That one cold 
winter night, when he was shiverii^ in a doorway near his 
crossing, a man turned to look at him, and came back, and 
having questioned him and found he had not a friend in the 
world, said, “Neither have I. Not one!” and gave him tlic 
price of a supper and a night’s lodging. That the man had 
often spoken to him since, and asked him if he slept of a night, 
and how he bore cold and himger, or if he ever wished to die; 
and would say in passing “I am as poor as you to-day, Jo” 
when he had no money, but when he had any would always 
give some. “ He wos werry good to me,” says the boy, wiping 
his eyes with his wretched sleeve. “Wen I see him a-Iayin’ so 
stritcbed out just now, I wished he could have heerd me tell 
him so. He wos weiry good to me, he wos!” The inquest over, 
the body is flung into a pestiferous churchyard in the next 
street, houses overlooking it on every side, and a reeking little 
tunnel of a court giving access to its iron gate. “ With the night 
comes a slouching figure through the tunnel-court, to the outside 
of the iron gate. It holds the gate with its hands, and looks in 
within the bars; stands looking in, for a little while. It then, with 
an old broom it carries, softly sweeps the step, and makes the 
archway clean. It does so, very busily, and trimly; looks in again, 
a little while; and so departs.” These are among the things in 
Dickens that cannot be forgotten ; and if Bleak House had many 

* “O! Here’s the boy, gentlemen! Here he is, very muddy, very hoarse, 
very ragged. Now, boy! — But stop a minute. Caution. This boy must be 
put through a few preliminary paces. Name, Jo. Nothuig else that he 
knows on. Don’t know that everybody has two names. Never heerd of 
sicb a think. Don’t know that Jo is short for a longer name. Thinks it 
long enough for him. He don’t find no fault with it. Spell it ? No. He can’t 
sp^ it. No father, no mother, no friends. Never been to school. What’s 
home? Know’s a broom’s a broom, and knows it’s wicked to tell a lie. 
Don’t recollect who told him about the broom, or about the lie, but knows 
both. Can’t exactly say what’ll be done to him arter he’s dead if he tcUs 
a lie to the gentleman here, but believes it’U be something wery bad to 
punish him, and serve him right — ^and so he’ll tell the truth. ’This won’t 
do, gentlemen,’ sa}*? the coroner, with a melancholy ^ake of the head. 
. . . * Can't exactly ^a/y won’t do, you know. . . . It’s terrible depravity- 
Put the boy aside.’ Boy put aside; to the great edification of the audience; 
— especially of Little Swills, the Comic Vocalist.” 
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more foults than have been found in it, such salt and savour 
as this might freshen it for some generations. 

The first intention was to have made Jo more prominent in 
the story, and its earliest title was taken from the tumbling 
tenements in Ch^cery, “Tom-all-Alone's,” where he finds his 
wretched habitation; but this was abandoned. On the other 
hand, Dickens was encouraged and strengthened in his design 
of assailing Chancery abuses and delays by receiving, a few 
days after the appearance of his first number, a striking pamphlet 
on the subject containing details so apposite that he took from 
them, without chaise in any materi^ point, the memorable 
case related in his fifteenth chapter. Anyone who examines the 
tract will see how exactly true is the reference to it made by 
Dickens in his preface. *‘The case of Gridley is in no essential 
altered from one of actual occurrence, made public by a dis- 
interested person who was professionally acquainted with the 
whole of the monstrous wrong from beginning to end.” The 
suit, of which all particulars are given, ^ected a single farm, 
in value not more than £1200, but all that its owner possessed 
in the world, against which a bill had been filed for a £300 
legacy left in the will bequeathing the farm. In reality there was 
only one defendant, but in the bill, by the rule of the Court, 
there were seventeen; and, after two years had been occupied 
over the seventeen answers, everything had to begin over again 
because an eighteenth had been accidentally omitted. “What 
a mockery of justice this is,” says Mr. Challinor, “the facts 
speak for themselves, and 1 can personally vouch for their 
accuracy. The costs already incurred in reference to this £300 
legacy are not less than from £800 to £900, and the parties 
are no forwarder. Already near five years have passed by, and 
the p laintiff would be glad to give up his chance of the legacy 
if he could escape from Us liability to costs, while the defendwts 
who own the little farm left by the testator, have scarce any 
other prospect before them than ruin.” 

“I wish you would look,” Dickens wrote on 20 January, 
1854, “at the enclosed titles for the Household Words story, 
between this and two o’clock or so, when I will call. It 
is my usual day, you observe, on which I have jotted them 
down — ^Friday! It seems to me that there are three veiy good 
ones among them. I should like to know whether you hit upon 
tlie same.” On the paper enclosed was written: i. According to 
Cocker. 2. Prove it. 3. Stubborn Things. 4. Mr. Gradgrind’s 

II — 
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Facts. 5. The Grindstone. 6. Hard Times. 7. Two and Two are 
Four. 8. Something Tangible. 9. Our Hard-jieaded Friend. 
10. Rust and Dust. ii. Simple Arithmetic, la. A Matter of 
Calculation. 13. A Mere Question of Figures. ^4. The Grad- 
grind Philosophy. Tlie three selected by me were 2, 6, and n; 
Ae three that were his own favourites were 6, 13, and 14; and 
as 6 had been chosen by both, that title was taken. 

It was the first story written by him for his weekly periodical ; 
and in the course of it the old troubles of the Clock came back, 
with the difference that the greater brevity of the weekly 
portions made it easier to write them up to time, but mudi 
more difficult to get sufficient interest into each. “The difficulty 
of the space,” he wrote after a few weeks’ trial, “ is crushing. 
Nobody can have an idea of it who lias not had an experience 
of patient fiction-writing with some elbow-room always, and 
open places in perspective. In this form, with any kind of 
regard to the current number, there is absolutely no such thing.” 
He went on, however; and, of the two designs he started with, 
accomplished one very perfectly and the other at least partially. 
He more than doubled the circulation of his journal; and he 
wrote a story which, though not among his best, contains things 
as characteristic as any he has written. 1 may not go as far 
as Mr. Ruskin in giving it a high place; but to anything falling 
from that writer, however one may differ from it, great respect 
is due, and every word here said of Dickens’s intention is in 
the most strict sense just. “The essential value and truth of 
Dickens’s writings,” he says, “have been unwisely lost sight 
of by many thoughtful persons, merely because he presents his 
truth with some colour of caricature. Unwisely, because Dickens’s 
caricature, though often gross, is never mistaken. Allowing for 
his manner of telling them, the things he tells us are always 
true. 1 wish that he could think it right to limit his brilliant 
exaggeration to works written only for public amusement; and 
when he takes up a subject of high national importance, such 
as that which he handled in Hard Times, that he would use 
severer and more accurate analysis. The usefulness of that 
work (to my mind, in several respects, the greatest he has 
written) is with many persons seriously diminished, becau^ 
Mr. Bounderby is a dramatic monster instead of a characteristic 
example of a worldly master; and Stephen Blackpool a dramatic 
perfection, instead of a characteristic example of an honest 
workman. But let us not lose the use of Dickens’s wit and 
insight, because he chooses to speak in a circle of stage fitc> 
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He is entirely right in his main drift and purpose in every 
book he has written; and all of them, but especially Hard Times, 
should be studied with close and earnest care by persons inter- 
ested in social questions. They will find much that is partial, 
and, because partial, apparently unjust; but if they examine 
all the evidence on the other side, which Dickens seems to 
overlook, it will appear, after all their trouble, that his view 
was the finally right one, grossly and sharply told.” The best 
points in it, out of the circle of stage fire (an expression of wider 
application to this part of Dickens’s life than its inventor 
supposed it to lie), were some sketches among the riding- 
circus people and the Bounderby household; but it is a wise 
hint of Mr. Ruskin’s that there may be, in the drift of a story, 
truths of sufficient importance to set against defects of work- 
manship; and here they challenged wide attention. You cannot 
train anyone properly, unless you cultivate the fancy, and allow 
fair scope to the affections. You cannot govern men on a prin- 
ciple of averages; and to buy in the cheapest and sell in the 
clearest market is not the summum bonum of life. You cannot 
treat the working man fairly unless, in dealing with his wrongs 
and his delusions, you take equally into account ^e simplicity 
and tenacity of his nature, arising partly from limited know- 
ledge, but more from honesty and singleness of intention. 
Fiction cannot prove a case, but it can express forcibly a 
righteous sentiment; and this is here done unsparingly upon 
matters of universal concern. The book was finished at Boulogne 
in the middle of July, and is inscribed to Carlyle. 

An American admirer accounted for the vivacity of the circnis- 
scenes by declaring that Dickens had “ arranged with the master 
of Astley’s Circus to spend many hours behind the^ scenes with 
the riders and among tlie horses ” ; a thing just as likely as that 
he went into training as a stroller to qualify for Mr. Crummies 
in Nickleby. Such successes belonged to Ae experiences of his 
youth; he bad nnt.hirig to add to what his marvellous observa- 
tion had made familiar from almost childish days; and the 
glimpses we get of them in tlie Sketches by Boz are in these 
points as perfect as anything his later experience could supply. 
There was one thing nevertheless which the choice of his subject 
made him anxious to verify while Hard Times was in hand; 
and this was a strike in a manufacturing town. He had gone 
to Preston to see oue at the end of January, and was somewhat 
disappointed. “ I am afraid I shall not be able to get much here. 
Except the crowds at the street-comers reading the placards 
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pro and con; and the cold absence of smoke ii^m the mill- 
chimneys; there is very little in the streets to mue the town 
remarlmble. I am told that the people * sit at homk and mope.’ 
The delegates with the money from the neighhoVring places 
come in to-day to report the amounts they briiig; and to- 
morrow the people are paid. When I have seen both these 
ceremonies, 1 shall return. It is a nasty place (I thopght it was 
a model town); and I am in the Bull Hotel, before \^ich some 
time ago the people assembled supposing the masters to be 
here, and on demanding to have them out were remonstrated 
with by the landlady in person. I saw the account in an Italian 
paper, in which it was stated that ‘the populace tlien environed 
the Palazzo Bull, until the padrona of the Palazzo heroically 
appeared at one of the upper windows and addressed them!’ 
One can hardly conceive anything less likely to be represented 
to an Italian mind by this description, than the old, grubby, 
smoky, mean, intensely formal red brick house with a narrow 
gateway and a dingy yard, to which it applies. At the theatre 
last night I saw Hamlet, and should have done better to 'sit 
at home and mope’ like the idle workmen. In the last scene, 
Laertes on being asked how it was with him replied (verbatim) 
‘Why, like a woodcock — on account of my treachery.’” 



II 


HOME INCIDENTS 

1853-4-5 

The first number of Bleak House had appeared in March 1852, 
and its sale was mentioned in the same letter from Tavistock 
House (7 March) which told of his troubles in the tale at its 
outset, and of other anxieties incident to the common lot and 
inseparable equally from its joys and sorrows, through which 
his life was passing at the time. “My Highgate journey yester- 
day was a sad one. Sad to think how all journeys tend that way. 
I went up to the cemetery to look for a piece of ground. In no 
hope of a Government bill, and in a foolish dislike to leaving 
the little child shut up in a vault there, I think of pitchii^ a 
tent under the sky. . . . Nothing has taken place here: but I 
believe, every hour, that it must next hour. Wild ideas are upon 
me of going to Paris — Rouen— Switzerland — somewhere— and 
writing the remaining two-thirds of the next No. aloft in some 
queer inn room. I have been hanging over it, and have got 
restless. Want a change I think. Stupid. We were at 30,000 
when I last heard. ... I am sorry to say that after all kinds of 
evasions, I am obliged to dine at Lansdowne House to-morrow. 
But maybe the affair will come off to-night and give me an 
excuse! I enclose proofs of No. 2. Browne has done Skimpole, 
and helped to make him singularly unlike the great original. 
I^ok it over, and say what occurs to you. . . . Don’t you think 
Mrs. Gaskell charming? With one ill-considered thing that looks 
like a want of natural perception, I think it masterly.” His last 
allusion is to the story by a delightful writer then appearing 
in Household, Words] and of the others it only needs to say 
that the family affair which might have excused his absence 
at the Lansdowne dinner did not come off until four days 
later. On 13 March his last child was bom; and the boy, 
his seventh son, bears his godfather’s distinguished name, 
Edward Bulwer Lytton. . 

The inability to “grind sparks out of this dull blade,” as 
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he characterised his present labour at EUak Housei still fretting 
him, he struck out a scheme for Paris. “I coulld not get to 
Switzerland very well at this time of year. The\ Jura would 
be covered with snow. And if I went to Geneva T don’t know 
where I might not go to.” It ended at last in a flight to Dover; 
but he found time before he left, amid many occupations and 
some anxieties, for a good-natured journey to Walworth to see 
a youth rehearse who was supposed to have talents for the 
st^e, and he was able to gladden Mr. Toole’s friends by thinking 
favourably of his chances of success. “ I remember what I once 
m 3 rself wanted in that way,” he said, “and I should like to 
serve him.” 

At one of the last dinners in Tavistock House before his 
departure, Mr. Watson of Rockingham was present; and he 
was hardly settled in Camden Crescent, Dover, when he had 
news of the death of that excellent friend. “Poor dear Watson! 
It was this day two weeks when you rode with us and he dined 
with us. We all remarked after he had gone how happy he 
seemed to have got over his election troubles, and how cheerful 
he was. He was full of Christmas plans for Rockingham, and was 
very anxious that we should get up a little French piece I had 
been telling him tlie plot of. He went abroad next day to join 
Mrs. Watson and the children at llomburg, and then go to 
Lausanne, where they had taken a house for a month. He was 
seized at Homburg with violent internal inflammation, and died 
— ^without much pain — in four days. ... I was so fond of him 
that I am sorry you didn’t know him better. I believe he was 
as thoroughly good and true a man as ever lived; and I am 
sure I can have no greater affection for him than he felt for me. 
When 1 think of that bright house, and his fine simple honest 
heart, both so open to me, the blank and loss are like a dream.” 
Other deaths followed. “Poor d’Orsay!” he wrote after only 
seven days (8 August). “ It is a tremendous consideration that 
friends should fall around us in such awful numbers as we 
attain middle life. What a field of battle it is ! ” Nor had another 
month quite passed before he lost, in Mrs. Macready, a very 
dear family friend. “Ah me! ah me!” he wrote. “This tre- 
mendous sickle certainly does cut deep into the surrounding 
com, when one’s own small blade has ripened. But this is all a 
Dream, may be, and death will wake us.” 

Able at last to settle to his work, he stayed in Dover three 
months; and early in October, sending home his family caravan, 
crossed to Boulogne to try it as a resort for seaside holiday. “1 
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never saw a better instance of our countrymen than this place. 
Because it is accessible it is genteel to say it is of no character, 
quite English, nothing continental about it, and so forth. It 
is as quaint, picturesque, good a place as I know; the boat- 
men and fishing-people quite a race apart, and some of their 
villages as good as the &hing-villages on tlie Mediterranean. 
The Haute Ville, with a walk all round it on the ramparts, 
charming. The country walks, delightful. It is the best mixture 
of town and country (with sea air into the bargain) I ever saw; 
everything cheap, everything good; and please God I shall be 
writing on those said ramparts next July!” 

Before the year closed, the time to which his publishing 
arrangements with Messrs. Bradbury and Evans were limited 
had expired, but at his suggestion the fourth share in such 
books as he might write, which they had now received for eight 
years, was continued to them on the imderstanding that the 
publishers’ percentage should no longer be charged in the 
partnership accounts, and with a power reserved to himself to 
withdraw when he pleased. In the new year his first adventure 
was an ovation in Birmingham, where a silver-gilt salver and 
a diamond ring were presented to him, as well for eloquent 
service specially rendered to the Institution, as in general testi- 
mony of “varied literary acquirements, genial philosophy, and 
high moral teaching.” A great banquet followed on Twelfth 
Night, made memorable by an offer to give a couple of readings 
from his books at the following Christmas, in aid of tlie new 
Midland Institute. It might seem to have been drawn from him 
as a grateful return for the enthusiastic greeting of his enter- 
tainers, but it was in his mind before he left I^ndon, It was 
his first formal undertaking to read in public. 

His eldest son had now left Eton, and the boy’s wishes 
pointing at the time to a mercantile career, he was sent to 
Leipzig for completion of his education. At this date it seemed 
to me that the overstrain of attempting too much, brought upon 
him by the necessities of his weekly periodical, became first 
apparent in Dickens. Not unfrequently a complaint strange 
upon his lips fell from him. “Hypochondriacal whisperings tell 
me that I am rather overworked. The spring does not seem to 
fly back again directly, as it always did when I put my own 
work aside, and had nothing else to do. Yet I have everything 
to keep me going with a brave heart. Heaven knows!” Courage 
and hopefulness he might well derive from the increasing sale 
of Bleak House, which had risen to nearly forty thousand; but 
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he could no longer bear easily what he carried so Rightly of old, 
and enjoyments with work, were too much for hin^ “What with 
Bleak House and Household Words and Child's History" ^e 
dictated from week to week the papers which formed that little 
book, and cannot be said to have quite hit the mkrk with it), 
“and Miss Coutts’s Home, and the invitations to feasts and 
festivals, I really feel as if my head would split like a fired 
shell if I remained here.” He tried Brighton first, but did not 
find it answer and returned. A few days of unallo}red enjoy- 
ment were afterwards given to the visit of his excellent American 
friend Felton; and on 13 June he was again in Boulogne, 
thanking heaven for escape from a breakdown. “If I had sub- 
stituted anybody’s knowledge of myself for my own, and 
lingered in London, 1 never could have got through.” 

What befell him in Boulogne will be given, with l^e incidents 
of his second and third summer visits to the place, on a later 
page. He completed Bleak House by the third week of August, 
and it was resolved to celebrate the event by a two months’ 
trip to Italy, in company with Mr. Wilkie Collins and Mr. 
Augustus Egg. The start was to be made from Boulogne in the 
middle of October, when he would send his family home; and 
he described the intervening weeks as a fearful “reaction and 
prostration of laziness” only broken by the Child's History. At 
the end of September he wrote: “I finished the little History 
yesterday, and am trying to think of something for the Christ- 
mas number. After which I shall knock oil; liaving had quite 
enough to do, small as it would have seemed to me at any other 
time, since I finished Bleak House." He added, a week before 
his departure: “I get letters from Genoa and Lausanne as if 
I were going to stay in each place at least a month. If I were 
to measure my deserts by people’s remembrance of me, I should 
be a prodigy of intolerability. Have recovered my Italian, 
which I had all but forgotten, and am one entire and perfect 
chrysolite of idleness.” 

From this trip, of which the incidents have an interest 
independent of my ordinary narrative, Dickens was home again 
in the middle of December 1853, and kept his promise to his 
Birmingham friends by reading in their Town Hall his Christmas 
Carol on the 27th, and his Cricket on the Hearth on the 29th. 
The enthusiasm was great, and he consented to read his Carol 
a second time, on Friday the 30th, if seats were reserved for 
working men at prices within their means. The result was an 
addition of between four and five hundred pounds to the funds 
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for establishment of the new Institute; and a prettily worked 
flower-basket in silver, presented to Mrs. Dickens, commemo- 
rated these first public readings “to nearly six thousand people,” 
and the design they had generously helped. Other applications 
then followed to such extent that limits to compliance had to 
be put; and a letter of 16 May, 1854, is one of many 
that express both the difficulty in which he found himself, and 
his much desired expedient for solving it. “The objection you 
suggest to paid public lecturing does not strike me at all. It is 
worth consideration, but I do not think there is anything in it. 
On the contrary, if the lecturing would have any motive power 
at all (like my poor father this, in the sound !) 1 believe it would 
tend ^e other way. In the Colchester matter I had already 
received a letter from a Colchester magnate; to whom I had 
honestly replied that 1 stood pledged to Christmas readings at 
Bradford and at Reading, and could in no kind of reason do 
more in the public way.” The promise to the people of Reading 
was for Talfourd’s sake; the other was given after the Birming- 
ham nights, when an institute in Bradford asked similar help, 
and offered a fee of fifty poimds. At first this was entertained; 
but was abandoned, with some reluctance, upon the argument 
that to become publicly a reader must alter without improving 
his position publicly as a writer, and that it was a change to 
be justified only when the higher calling should have failed of 
the old success. Thus yielding for the time, he nevertheless soon 
found the question rising again with the same importunity; his 
own position to it being always that of a man assenting against 
his will that it should rest in abeyance. But nothing further 
was resolved on yet. The readings mentioned came off as 
promised, in aid of public objects; and besides others two 
years later for the family of a friend, he had given the like 
liberal help to institutes in Folkestone, Chatham, and again in 
Birmingham, Peterborough, Sheffield, Coventry, and Edinburgh, 
before the question settled itself finally in the announcement 
for paid public readings issued by him in 1858. 

Carrying memory li»ck to his home in the first half of 1854, 
there are few things that rise more pleasantly in coimection 
with it than the children’s theatricals. These began with the 
first Twelfth Night at Tavistock House, and were renewed until 
the principal actors ceased to be children. The best of the per- 
fonxiances were Tom Thumb and ForUmio^ in ’54 and ’55; 
Dickens now joining first in the revel, and Mr. Mark L^mon 
bringing into it his own clever children and a very mountain 
n — * E 78* 
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of child-pleasing fun in himself. Dickens had j become very 
intimate with him, and his merry genial wa3rs h^ given him 
unbounded popularity with the “young *uns,” whahad no such 
favourite as “Uncle Mark.” In Fielding’s burlesqu^ he was the 
giantess Glumdalca, and Dickens was the Ghost of G^er Thumb; 
the names by which they respectively appeared being the Infant 
Phenomenon and the modem Garrick. But the younger actors 
carried o£E the palm. There was a Lord Grizzle, at whose ballad 
of Miss Villikins, introduced by desire, Thackeray rolled off his 
seat in a burst of laughter that became absurdly contagious. 
Yet even this, with liardly less fim from the Noodles, Doodles, 
and King Arthurs, was not so good as the pretty, fantastic, 
comic grace of Dollalolla, Huncamunca, and Tom. The girls 
wore steadily the grave airs irresistible when put on by little 
children; and an actor not out of his fourth year, who went 
through the comic songs and the tragic exploits without a wrong 
note or a victim unslain, represented the small helmeted hero. 

He was in the bills as Mr. H , but bore in fact the name of 

the illustrious author whose conception he embodied; and who 
certainly would have hugged him for Tom’s opening song, 
delivered in the arms of Huncamunca, if he could have for- 
given the later master in his own craft for having composed 
it afresh to the air of a ditty then wildly popular at the “ Coal 
Hole.” The encores were frequent, and for the most part the 
little fellow responded to them; but the misplaced enthusiasm 
that took similar form at the heroic intensity with which he 
stabbed Dollalolla, he rebuked by going gravely on to the close. 
His Fortunio, the next Twelfth Night, was not so great; yet 
when, as a prelude to getting the better of the Dragon, he 
adulterated his drink (Mr. Lemon played the Dragon) with 
sherry, the sly relish with which he watdied the demoralisation, 
by this means, of his formidable adversary into a helpless 
imbecility, was perfect. Here Dickens played the testy old 
Baron, and took advantage of the excitement against the Czar 
raging in 1855 to denounce him (in a song) as no other than own 
cousin to the very Bear that Fortunio had gone forth to subdue. 
He depicted him in his desolation of autocracy, as the Robinson 
Crusoe of absolute state, who had at his court many a show- 
day and many a high-day, but hadn’t in all his dominions a 
Friday. The bill, which attributed these interpolations to “the 
Dramatic Poet of the Establishment,” deserves allusion also 
for the fun of the six large-lettered announcements which 
stood at the head of it, and could not have been bettered by 
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Mr. Crummies himself. “Re-engagement of that irresistible 
comedian” (the performer of Lord Grizzle) “Mr. Ainger!” 
“Reappearance of Mr. H. who created so powerful an im- 
pression last year!” “Return of Mr. Cliarles Dickens Jtmior 
from his German engagements!” “Engagement of Miss Kate, 
who declined the mimificent offers of the Management last 
season!” “Mr. Passe, Mr. Mudperiod, Mr. Measly Servile, and 
Mr. Wilkini Collini!” “First appearance on any stage of Mr. 
Plomishmaroontigoonter (who has been kept out of bed at a 
vast expense).” The last performer mentioned was yet at some 
distance from the third year of his age. Dickens was Mr. Pass£. 

The home incidents of the summer and autumn of 1855 may 
be mentioned briefly. It was a year of much unsettled discontent 
with him, and upon return from a short trip to Paris with Mr. 
Wilkie Collins, he flung himself rather hotly into agitation with 
the administrative reformers, and spoke at one of the great 
meetings in Drury Lane Theatre. “ Generally I quite agree with 
you that they hardly know what to be at; but it is an immensely 
difficult subject to start, and they must have every allowance. 
At any rate, it is not by leaving them alone and giving them no 
help, that ^ey can be urged on to success.” In the following 
month (April) he took occasion, even from the chair of the 
General Theatrical hund, to give renewed expression to political 
dissatisfactions. “The Government hit took immensely; but I’m 
afraid to look at the report, these things are so ill done.” In the 
summer he threw open to many friends his Tavistock House 
Theatre, having secured for its “lessee and manager Mr. 
Crummies”; for its poet Mr. Wilkie Collins, in “an entirely 
new and original domestic melodrama”; and for its scene- 
painter “Mr. Stanfield, R.A.” The Lighthouse, by Mr. Wilkie 
Collins, was then produced, its actors l^ing Mr. Crummies the 
manager (Dickens in other words), the Author of the play, Mr. 
Lemon, and Mr. Egg, and the manager’s sister-in-law and eldest 
daughter. It was followed by the Guild farce of Mr. NigJUingale's 
Diary, in which, besides the performers named, and Dickens in 
his old personation part, the manager’s youngest daughter and 
Mr. Frank Stone assisted. The success was wonderful; and in 
the three delighted audiences who crowded to what the bills 
described as “ the smallest theatre in the world,” were not a few 
of the notabilities of London. Mr. Carlyle compared Dickens’s 
wild picturesqueness in the old lighthouse keeper to the fftmous 
figure in Nicholas Poussin’s bacchanalian dance in the National 
Gallery; and at one of the joyous suppers that followed on each 
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night of the play, Lord Campbell told the compan}ii that he had 
much rather have written Pickwick than be Chi^ Justice of 
England and a peer of Parliament. \ 

Ihen came the beginning of Nobody s FauU, as i^ittle Dorrit 
continued to be called by him up to ^e eve of its publication; 
a flight to Folkestone, to help his sluggish fancy; and his return 
to London in October, to preside at a dinner to Thackeray on his 
going to lecture in America. It was a muster of more than sixty 
admiring entertainers, and Dickens’s speech gave happy ex- 
pression to the spirit that animated all, telling Thackeray not 
alone how mucli his friendship was prized by those present, and 
how proud they were of his genius, but offering him in the 
name of the tens of thousands absent who had never touched 
his hand or seen his face, lifelong thanks for the treasures of 
mirth, wit, and wisdom within the yellow-covered numbers of 
Pendennis and Vanity Fair. Peter Cunningham, one of the sons 
of Allan, was secretary to the banquet; and for many pleasures 
given to the subject of this memoir, who had a hearty regard 
for him, should have a few words to his memory. 

His presence was always welcome to Dickens, and indeed to 
all who knew him, for his relish of social life was great, and 
something of his keen enjoyment could not but be shared by 
his company. His geniality would liave carried with it a pleasur- 
able glow even if it had stood alone, and it was invigorated by 
very considerable acquirements. He had some knowledge of 
the works of eminent authors and artists ; and he had an eager 
interest in their lives and haunts, which he had made ^e 
subject of minute and novel inquiry. This store of knowledge 
gave substance to his talk, yet never interrupted his buoyancy 
and pleasantry, because only introduced when called for, and 
not made matter of parade or display. But the happy combina- 
tion of qualities that rendered him a favourite companion, and 
won him many friends, proved in the end injurious to himself. 
He had done much while young in certain lines of investigation 
which he had made almost his own, and there was every promise 
that, in the department of biographical and literary research, 
he would have produced much weightier works with advancing 
years. This however was not to be. The fascinations of good 
fellowship encroached more and more upon literary pursuits, 
until he nearly abandoned his former favourite studies, and 
sacrificed all the deeper purposes of his life to the present 
temptation of a festive hour. Then his health gave way, and 
he became lost to friends as well as to literature. But the 
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impression of the bright and amiable intercourse of his better 
time survived, and his old fissociates never ceased to think of 
Peter Cunningliam with regret and kindness. 

Dickens went to Paris early in October, and at its close was 
brought again to London by the sudden death of a friend, 
much deplored by himself, and still more so by a distinguished 
lady who had his loyal service at all times. An incident before 
his return to France is worth brief relation. He had sallied 
out for one of his night walks, full of thoughts of his story, 
one wintry rainy evening (8 November), and “pulled 
himself up,” outside the door of Whitechapel Workhouse, at 
a strange sight which arrested him there. Against tlie dreary 
enclosure of the house were leaning, in the midst of the down- 
pouring ran and storm, what seemed to be seven heaps of rags: 
“dumb, wet, silent horrors” he described them, “sphinxes set 
up against that dead wall, and no one likely to be at the pains 
of solving them until the General Overthrow.” He sent in his 
card to the Master. Against him there was no ground of com- 
plaint; he gave prompt personal attention; but the casual ward 
was full, and there was no help. The rag-heaps were all girls, 
and Dickens gave each a shilling. One girl, “twenty or so,” 
had been without food a day and night. “Look at me,” she said, 
as she clutched the shilling, and without thanks shuffled off. 
So with the rest. There was not a single “thank you.” A crowd 
meanwhile, only less poor than these objects of misery, had 
gathered round the scene; but though they saw the seven 
shillings given away they asked for no reUef to themselves, 
they recognised in their sad wild way the other greater wretched- 
ness, and made room in silence for Dickens to walk on. 

Not more tolerant of the way in which laws meant to be most 
humane are too often administered in England, he left in a day 
or two to resume his Little Dorrit in Paris. But before his life 
there is described, some sketches from his holiday trip to 
Italy with Mr. Wilkie Collins and Mr. Au^stus Egg, and 
from his three summer visits to Boulogne, claim to themselvb 
two intervening cliapters. 



Ill 


IN SWITZERLAND AND ITALY 

1853 

The first news of the three travellers was from Chamonix, 
on 20 October; and in it there was little made of the 
fatigue, and much of the enjoyment, of their Swiss travel. 
Great attention and cleanliness at the inns, very small windows 
and very bleak passages, doors opening to wintry blasts, over- 
hanging eaves and external galleries, plenty of milk, honey, 
cows, and goats, much singing towards sunset on mountain 
sides, mountains almost too solemn to look at— that was the 
picture of it, with the country everywhere in one of its finest 
aspects, as winter began to close in. They had started from 
Geneva the previous morning at four, and in their day’s travel 
Dickens had again noticed what he spoke of formerly, the ill- 
favoured look of the people in the valleys owing to their hard 
and stem climate. “All the women were like used-up men, and 
all the men like a sort of fagged dogs. But the good, genuine, 
grateful Swiss recognition of the commonest kind word— not 
too often thrown to them by our countrymen — ^made them 
quite radiant. 1 walked the greater part of the way, which was 
like going up the Monument.” On the day the letter was written 
they had been up to the Mer de Glace, finding it not so beautiful 
in colour as in summer, but grander in its desolation; tlic green 
ice, like the greater part of the ascent, being covered with 
snow. “We were alarmingly near to a very dismal accident. 
We were a train of four mules and two guides, going along an 
immense height like a chimney-piece, with sheer precipice below, 
when there came rolling from above, with fearful velocity, a 
block of stone about the size of one of the fountains in Trafalgar 
Square, which Egg, the last of the party, had preceded by not 
a yard, when it swept over the ledge, breaking away a tree, 
and rolled and tumbled down into the valley. It had been 
loosened by the heavy rains, or by some woodcutters after- 
wards reported to be above.” The only place new to Dickens 
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was Beme: “a surprisingly picturesque old Swiss town, with 
a view of the Alps from tiie outside of it singularly beautiful 
in the morning light.” Everything else was huniliar to him: 
though at that winter season, when the inns were shutting up, 
and all who could afford it were off to Gieneva, most things in 
the valley struck him with a new aspect. From such of his old 
friends as he found at Lausanne, where a day or two’s rest was 
taken, he had the gladdest of greetings; “and the wonderful 
manner in which they turned out in the wettest morning ever 
beheld for a Godspeed down the Lake was really quite pathetic.” 

He had found time to see again the deaf, dumb, and 
blind youth at Mr. Haldimand’s Institution who had aroused 
so deep an interest in him seven years before, but, in his 
brief present visit, the old associations would not reawaken. 
“Tremendous efforts were made by Hertzel to impress him 
vdth an idea of me, and the associations belonging to me; but 
it seemed in my eyes quite a failure, and 1 much doubt if he had 
the least perception of his old acquaintance. According to his 
custom, he went on muttering strange eager sounds like Town 
and Down and Mown, but noting more. I left ten francs to be 
spent in cigars for my old friend. If I had taken one with me, 
I think I could, more successfully tlian his master, have estab- 
lished my identity.” The child similarly afflicted, the little girl 
whom he saw at the same old time, had been after some trial 
discharged as an idiot. 

Before October closed, the travellers had reached Genoa, 
having been thirty-one consecutive hours on the road from 
Milan. They arrived in somewhat damaged condition, and took 
MO their lodging in the top rooms of the Croce di Malta, “over- 
looking the port and sea pleasantly and airily enough, but it 
was no joke to get so high, and the apartment is rather vast 
and faded.” The warmth of personal greeting that here awaited 
Dickens was given no less to the friends who accompanied him, 
and though the reader may not share in such private confi- 
dences as would show the sensation created by his reappearance, 
and the jovial hours that were passed among old associates, he 
will perhaps be interested to know how far the intervening years 
had changed the aspect of things and places made pleasandy 
familiar to us in his former letters. He wrote to his sister-in- 
law that the old walks were pretty much the same as ever, 
except that there had been building behind the Peschiere up 
the San Bartolommeo hill, and the whole town towards San 
Pietro d’ Arena had been quite changed. The Bisagno looked 
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just the same, stony just then, having very littl4 water in it; 
the vicoli were fragrant with the same old flavour of *‘very 
rotten cheese kept in very hot blankets”; and e'^ry where he 
saw the mezzaro as of yore. The Jesuits’ 0>llege ih ^e Strada 
Nuova was become, under the changed govenunent^ the Hdtel 
de Ville, and a splendid cafl^ with a terrace-garden had arisen 
between it and Palaviccini’s old palace. “Pal himself has gone 
to the dogs.” Another new and handsome caff£ had been built 
in the Piazza Carlo Felice, between the old one of the Bei 
Arti and the Strada Carlo Felice; and the Teatro Diutno had 
now stone galleries and seats like an ancient amphitheatre. 
“The beastly gate and guardhouse in the Albaro road are still 
in their dear old beastly state; and the whole of that road 
is just as it was. The man without legs is still in the Strada 
Nuova; but the beggars in general are all cleared off, and our 
old one-arm’d Belisario made a sudden evaporation a year or 
two ago. I am going to the Peschiere to-day.” To myself he 
described his former favourite abode as converted into a girls’ 
college; all the paintings of gods and goddesses canvassed over, 
and &e gardens gone to ruin; “but 0! what a wonderful placet” 
He observed an extraordinary increase everywhere else, since 
he was last in the splendid city, of “ life, growth, and enterprise ” ; 
and he declared his first conviction to be confirmed that for 
picturesque beauty and character there was nothing in Italy, 
Venice excepted, “near brilliant old Genoa.” 

The voyage thence to Naples, written from the latter place, 
is too capital a description to be lost. The steamer in which they 
embarked was “ the new express English ship,” but they found 
her to be already more than full of passengers from Marseilles 
(among them an old friend. Sir Emerson Tennent, with his 
family), and everything in confusion. There were no places at 
the captain’s table, diimer had to be taken on deck, no berth 
or sleeping accommodation was available, and heavy first-dass 
fines had to be paid. Thus they made tbeir way to Leghorn, 
where worse awaited them. The authorities proved to be not 
favourable to the “crack” English-officered vessel (she had 
just been started for the India mail); and her papers not being 
examined in time, it was too late to steam away again that day, 
and she had to lie all night long off the lighthouse. “ The scene on 
board beggars description. LEidies on the tables; gentlemen 
under the tables; bedroom appliances not usually beheld in 
public airing themselves in positions where soup-tureens had 
been lately developing themselves; and ladies and gentlemen 
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lying indiscriminately on the open deck, arranged like spoons 
on a sideboard. No mattresses, no blankets, nothing. Towards 
midnight attempts were made, by means of awning and 
to make this latter scene remotely approach an Australian 
encampment; and we three (Collins, Egg, and self) lay together 
on the bare planks covered with our coats. We were all gradu- 
ally dozing ofi, when a perfectly tropical rain fell, and in a 
moment drowned the whole ship. The rest of the night we 
passed upon the stairs, with an immense jumble of men and 
women. When anybody came up for any purpose we all fell 
down, and when anybody came down wc all fell up again. Still, 
the good-humour in the English part of the passengers vras 
quite extraordinaiy. . . . There were excellent officers aboard, 
and, in the morning, the first mate lent me his cabin to wash 
in — ^which I afterwards lent to Egg and Collins. Then we, the 
Emerson Terments, the captain, the doctor, and the second 
officer, went of! on a jaunt together to Pisa, as the ship was to 
lie all day at Leghorn. The captain was a capital fellow, but 
I led him, facetiously, such a life the whole day, that 1 got 
most things altered at night. Emerson Tennent’s son, with the 
greatest amiability, insisted on turning out of his state-room 
for me, and I got a good bed there. The store-room down by the 
hold was opened for Collins and Egg; and they slept with the 
moist sugar, the cheese in cut, the spices, the cruets, the apples 
and pears, in a perfect chandler’s shop — in company with 
what a friend of ours would call a hold gent, who had been 
so horribly wet through overnight that his condition frightened 
the authorities; a cat; and the steward, who dozed in an arm- 
chair, and all-night-long fell head foremost, once every five 
minutes, on Egg, who slept on the counter or dresser. Last 
night, I had the steward’s own cabin, opening on deck, all to 
myself. It had been previously occupied by some desolate lady 
who went ashore at Civita Vecchia. There was little or no sea, 
thank Heaven, all the trip; but the rain was heavier than any 
I have ever seen, and the lightning very constant and vivid. 
We were, with the crew — some 200 people — ^provided with 
boats, at the utmost stretch, for one himdred perhaps. I could 
not help thinking what would happen if we met with any 
accident: the crew being chiefly Maltese, and evidently fellows 
who would cut oS alone in the largest boat, on the least alarm; 
the speed very high; and the ruiming, thro’ all the narrow 
rocky channels. Thank God, however, here we are.” 

A whimsical postscript closed the amusing narrative. “We 
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towed from Civita Vecchia, the entire Greek naw, I believe; 
consisting of a little brig-of-war with no gunsV fitted as a 
steamer, but disabled by having burnt the botmms of her 
boilers out, in her first run. She was just big enough to carry 
the captain and a crew of six or so: but the captain was so 
covered with buttons and gold that there never would have 
been room for him on board to put those valuables away, if 
he hadn’t worn them — ^which he consequently did, all night. 
Whenever anything was wanted to be done, as slackening the 
tow-rope or anything of that sort, our officers roared at this 
miserable potentate, in violent English, through a speaking 
trumpet; of which he couldn’t have understood a word in the 
most favourable circumstances. So he did all the wrong thii^ 
first, and the right thing always last. Tlie absence of any know- 
ledge of anything but English on the part of the officers and 
stewards was most ridiculous. I met an Italian gentleman on 
the cabin steps yesterday morning, vainly endeavouring to 
explain that he wanted a cup of tea ffir his. sick wife. And when 
we were coming out of the harbour at Genoa, and it was neces- 
sary to order away that boat of music you remember, the chief 
officer (called ‘aft’ for the purpose, as ‘knowing something of 
Italian’) delivered himself in this explicit and clear Italian to 
the principal performer — ‘Now Signora, if you don’t sheer off 
you’ll be run down, so you had better trice up that guitar of 
yours and put about.’” 

At Naples some days were passed very merrily; going up 
Vesuvius and into the buried cities, with Layard who had 
joined them, and with the Tennents. Here a small adventure 
befell Dickens specially, in itself extremely unimportant, but 
told by him with delightful humour in a letter to his sister-in- 
law. The old idle Frenchman, to whom all things are possible, 
with his snuff-box and dusty umbrella and all the delicate and 
kindly observation, would have enchanted Leigh Hunt, and 
made his way to the heart of Charles Lamb. After mentioning 
Mr. Lowther, then English charge d’affaires in Naples, as a very 
agreeable fellow who had been at the Rockingham play, he 
alludes to a meeting at his house. “We had an exceedingly 
pleasant dinner of eight, preparatory to which I was near 
having the ridiculous adventure of not being able to find the 
house and coming back dinnerless. I went in an open carriage 
from the hotel in all state, and the coachman to my surprise 
pulled up at the end of the Chiaja. ‘Behold the house,’ says he, 
‘of II Signor Larthoor!’ — at the same time pointing with his 
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whip into the seventh heaven where the early stars were s hinin g, 
•But the Signor Larthorr,’ says I, ‘lives at Pausilippo.’ ‘It is 
true/ says the coachman (still pointing to the evening star), 

‘ but he lives high up the Salita Sant' Antonio where no carriage 
ever yet ascended, and that is the house’ (evening star as 
aforesaid), ‘and one must go on foot. Behond the Salita Sant’ 
i\ntonio ! ’ I went up it, a mile and a half I should think. I got 
into the stranjgest places among the wildest Neapolitans; 
kitchens, washing-places, archways, stables, vineyards; was 
l)aited by dogs, and answered, in profoundly unintelligible 
language, from behind lonely locked doors in cracked female 
voices, quaking with fear; but could hear of no such English- 
man, nor any Englishman. By and by, I came upon a polenta- 
shop in the clouds, where an old Frenchman with an umbrella 
like a faded tropical leaf (it had not rained in Naples for six 
weeks) was staring at nothing at all, with a snuff-box in his 
hand. To him I appealed, concerning the Signor Larthoor. 
‘Sir,’ said he, with the sweetest politeness, ‘can you speak 
French?’ ‘Sir,’ said I, ‘a little.’ ‘Sir,’ said he, ‘I presume the 
Signor Loothere’ — ^you will observe that he changed the name 
according to the custom of his country — ‘is an Englishman?’ 
I admitted that he was the victim of circumstances and had 
that misfortune. ‘Sir,’ said he, ‘one word more. Has he a servant 
with a wooden leg?’ ‘Great heaven, sir,’ said I, ‘how do I 
know? I should think not, but it is possible.’ ‘It is always,’ 
said the Frenchman, ‘possible. Almost all the things of the 
world are alwa 3 rs possible.’ ‘Sir,’ said I — ^you may imagine my 
condition and dismal sense of my own absurdity by this time 
— that is true.’ He then took an immense pinch of snuff, wiped 
the dust off his umbrella, led me to an arch commanding a 
wonderful view of the Bay of Naples, and pointed deep into 
the earth from which I had moimted. ‘Below there, near the 
lamp, one finds an Englishman with a servant with a wooden 
kg. It is always possible that he is the Signor Loothere.’ I had 
been asked at six o’clock, and it was now getting on for seven. 
1 went back in a state of perspiration and misery not to be 
described, and without tlie faintest hope of finding the spot, 
hut as I was going farther down to the lamp, I saw the strangest 
staircase up a dark comer, with a man in a white waistcoat 
(evidently hired) standing on the top of it fuming. I dashed in 
a venture, found it was tlie house, made the most of the 
whole story, and achieved much popularity. The best of it was 
fbat as nobody ever did find the place, Lowther had put a 
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servant at the bottom of the Salita to wait *for kn Englis h 
gentleman’; but the servant (as he presently pl^ded), de- 
ceived by the moustache, had allowed the English ^ntleman 
to pass tmchallenged.” \ 

From Naples they went to Rome, where they foiind Lock- 
hart, “fearfully weak and broken, yet hopeful of hiniself too” 
(he died the following year); smoked and drank punch with 
David Roberts, then painting every day with Louis Haghe in 
St. Peter’s; and took the old walks. The Coliseum, Appian 
Way, and Streets of Tombs, seemed desolate and grand as ever; 
but generally, Dickens adds, “I discovered the Roman anti- 
quities to be smaller than my imagination in nine years had 
made them. The Eleetric Telegraph now goes like a sunbeam 
through the cruel old heart of the Coliseum — a suggestive thing 
to think about, I fancied. The Pantheon 1 thought even nobler 
than of yore.” The amusements were of course an attraction; 
and nothing at the Opera amused the party of three English 
more, than another party of four Americans who sat behind 
them in the pit. “All the seats are numbered arm-chairs, and 
you buy your number at the pay-place, and go to it with the 
easiest direction on the ticket itself. We were early, and the 
four places of the Americans were on the next row behind us 
— ^all togetlier. After looking about them for some time, and 
seeing the greater part of the seats empty (because the audience 
generally wait in a cafid which is part of the theatre), one of 
them said ‘Waal I dunno — 1 expect we ain’t no call to set so 
nigh to one another neither — ^wiU you scatter Kernel, will you 
scatter sir?’ — ^Upon this the Kernel ‘scattered’ some twenty 
benches ofi; and they distributed themselves (for no earthly 
reason apparently but to get rid of one another) all over the 
pit. As soon as the overture began, in came the audience in a 
mass. Then the people who had got the numbers into which 
they had ‘scattered,’ had to get them out; and as they under- 
stood nothing that was said to them, and could make no reply 
but ‘A-mericani,’ you may imagine the number of cocked hats 
it took to dislodge them. At last they were all got back into their 
right places, except one. About an hour afterwards when Moses 
(Moses in Egypt was the opera) was invoking the darkness, and 
there was a dead silence all over the house, unwonted sounds 
of disturbance broke out from a distant comer of the pit, and 
here and there a beard got up to look. ‘What is it neow, sir?’ 
said one of the Americans to another; ‘some person seems to 
be getting along, again streeem.’ ‘Waal sir’ he replied ‘1 dunno. 
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But I xpect *tis the Kernel sir, a holdin on.* So it was. The 
Kernel was ignominiously escorted back to his right place, not 
in the least disconcerted, and in perfectly good spirits and 
temper.*’ The opera was excellently done, and the price of the 
stalls one and threepence English. At Milan, on the other hand, 
the Scala was fallen from its old estate, dirty, gloomy, dull, 
and the performance execrable. 

Another theatre of the smallest pretension Dickens sought 
out with avidity in Rome, and eagerly enjoyed. He had heard 
it said in his old time in Genoa that the finest Marionctti were 
here; and now, after great difficulty, he discovered the company 
in a sort of stable attached to a decayed palace. “ It was a wet 
night, and there was no audience but a party of French officers 
and ourselves. We all sat together. I never saw an3rthii^ more 
amazing than the performance — altogether only an hour long, 
but managed by as many as ten people, for we saw them all go 
behind, at the ringing of a bell. The saving of a young lady by 
a good fairy from the machinations of an enchanter, coupled 
with the comic business of her servant Pulcinella (the Roman 
Punch) formed the plot of the first piece. A scolding old peasant 
woman, who always leaned forward to scold and put her hands 
in the pockets of her apron, was incredibly natural. Pulcinella, 
so airy, so merry, so life-like, so graceful, he was irresistible. 
To see him carrying an umbrella over his mistress’s head in a 
storm, talking to a prodigious giant whom he met in the forest, 
and going to bed with a pony, were things never to be for- 
gotten. And so delicate are the hands of the people who move 
them, that every puppet was an Italian, and did exactly what 
an Italian does. If he pointed at any object, if he saluted any- 
body, if he laughed, if he cried, he did it as never Englishman 
did it since Britain first at Heaven’s command arose — arose — 
arose, etc. There was a ballet afterwards, on the same scale, 
and we came away really quite enchanted witli the delicate 
drollery of the thing. French officers more than ditto.” 

Of the great enemy to the health of the now capital of the 
kingdom of Italy, Dickens remarked in tlie same letter. “ I have 
been led into some curious speculations by the existence and 
progress of the Malaria about Rome. Isn’t it very extraordinary 
to think of its encroaching and encroaching on the Eternal 
f^ity as if it were commissioned to swallow it up? This year 
it has been extremely bad, and has long outstayed its usual 
time. Rome has been very unhealthy, and is not free now. 
Few people care to be out at the bad times of sunset and 
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sunrise^ and the streets are like a desert at night. [There is a 
church, a very little way outside the walls, destro^l^d by fire 
some i6 or i8 years ago, and now restored and re-treated at 
an enormous expense. It stands in a wilderness. For a^y human 
creature who goes near it, or can sleep near it, after \nightfall, 
it might as well be at the bottom of the uppermost . cataract 
of the Nile. Along the whole extent of the Pontine Marshes 
(which we came across the otlier day), no creature in Adam’s 
likeness lives, except the sallow people at the lonely posting- 
stations. I walk out from the Coliseum through the Street of 
Tombs to the ruins of the old Appian Way — ^pass no human 
being, and see no human habitation but ruined houses from 
which the people have fled, and where it is death to sleep; 
these houses being three miles outside a gate of Rome at its 
farthest extent. Leaving Rome by the opposite side, we travel 
for many many hours over the dreary Campagna, shunned and 
avoided by all but the wretched shepherds. Thirteen hours’ 
good posting brings us to Bolsena (I slept there once before), 
on the margin of a stagnant lake whence the workpeople fly as 
the svm goes down — ^where it is a risk to go; where from a 
distance we saw a mist hang on the place; where, in the incon- 
ceivably wretched inn, no window can be opened; where our 
dinner was a pale ghost of a fish with an oily omelette, and we 
slept in great mouldering rooms tainted with ruined arches and 
heaps of dung — and coming from which we saw no colour in 
the cheek of man, woman, or child for another twenty miles. 
Imagine this phantom knocking at the gates of Rome; passing 
them; creeping along the streets; haunting the aisles and 
pillars of the churches; year by year more encroaching, and 
more impossible of avoidance.” 

From Rome they posted to Florence, reaching it in three 
days and a half, on the morning of 20 November; having 
then been out six weeks, with only three days’ rain; and 
in another week they were at Venice. “The fine weather lias 
accompanied us here,” Dickens wrote on 28 November, “the 
place of all others where it is necessary, and the city has 
been a blaze of simlight and blue sky (with an extremely 
clear cold air) ever since we have been in it. If you could 
see it at this moment you would never forget it. We live in 
the same house that I lived in nine years ago, and have the 
same sitting-room — close to the Bridge of Sighs and the Palace 
of the Doges. The room is at the comer of the house, and there 
is a narrow street of water running round the side: so that we 
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have the Grand Canal before the two front windows, and this 
wild little street at the comer window; into which, too, our 
three bedrooms look. We established a gondola as soon as we 
arrived, and we slide out of the hall on to the water twenty 
times a day. The gondoliers have queer old customs that belong 
to their class, and some are sufficiently disconcerting. ... It 
is a point of honour with them, while they are engaged, to be 
always at your disposal. Hence it is no use telling them they 
may go home for an hour or two — for they won’t go. They roll 
themselves in shaggy capuccins, great coats with hoods, and 
lie down on the stone or marble pavement until they are 
wanted again. So that when 1 come in or go out, on foot — which 
can be done from this house for some miles, over little bridges 
and by narrow ways — I usually walk over the principal of my 
vassals, whose custom it is to snore immediately across the 
doorway. Conceive the oddity of the most familiar things in 
this place, from one instance: Last night we go downstairs at 
half-past eight, step into the gondola, slide away on the black 
water, ripple and plash swiftly along for a mile or two, land at 
a broad flight of steps, and instantly walk into the most brilliant 
and beautiful theatre conceivable — all silver and blue, and 
precious little fringes made of glittering prisms of glass. There 
we sit until half-past eleven, come out again (gondolier asleep 
outside the box-door), and in a moment are on the black silent 
water, floating away as if there were no dry building in the 
world. It stops, and in a moment we are out again, upon the 
broad solid Piazza of St. Mark, brilliantly lighted with gas, 
very like the Palais Royal at Paris, only far more handsome, 
and shining with no end of caffes. The two old pillars and the 
enotT.ious bell-tower are as gruff and solid against the exquisite 
starlight as if they were a thousand miles from the sea or any 
undermining water; and the front of the cathedral, overlaid 
with golden mosaics and beautiful colours, is like a thousand 
rainbows even in the night.” 

His formerly expressed notions as to art and pictures in 
Italy received conflrmation at this visit. “I am more than 
ever confirmed in my conviction that one of the great uses of 
travelling is to encourage a man to think for himself, to be bold 
enough always to declare without offence that he does think 
for lumsclf, and to overcome the villainous meanness of pro- 
fessing what other people have professed whai he knows (if he 
has capacity to originate an opinion) that his profession is 
untrue. The intolerable nonsense against which genteel taste 
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and subserviency are afraid to rise, in connection xidjith art, is 
astounding. Egg’s honest amazement and consternation when 
he saw some of the most trumpeted things was Vhat the 
Americans call a ‘caution.’ In the very same hour an^ minute 
there were scores of people falling into conventional '.raptures 
with that very poor Apollo, and passing over the most beautiful 
little figures and heads in the whole Vatican because they were 
not expressly set up to be worshipped. So in this place. There 
are pictures by Tintoretto in Venice more delightful and masterly 
than it is possible sufficiently to express. His Assembly of the 
Blest I do believe to be, take it all in all, the most wonderful 
and charming picture ever painted. Your guide-book writer, 
representing the general swarming of humbugs, rather patronises 
Tintoretto as a man of some sort of merit; and (bound to follow 
Eustace, Forsyth, and all the rest of them) directs you, on pain 
of being broke for want of gentility in appreciation, to go into 
ecstacies with things that have neither imagination, nature, 
proportion, possibility, nor an 3 rthing else in them. You imme- 
diately obey, and tell your son to obey. He tells his son, and 
he tells his, and so the world gets at three-fourths of its frauds 
and miseries.” 

The last place visited was Turin, where the travellers arrived 
on 5 December, finding it, with a brightly shining sun, in- 
tensely cold and freezing hard. “There are double windows 
to all the rooms, but the Alpine air comes down and numbs 
my feet as 1 write (in a cap and sliawl) within six feet of the 
fire.” There was yet something better than this to report of that 
bracing Alpine air. To Dickens’s remarks on the Sardinian race, 
and to what he says of the exile of the noblest Italians, the 
momentous events of the few following years gave striking 
comment; nor could better proof be afforded of the judgment 
he brought to the observation of what passed before him. The 
letter had in all respects much interest and attractiveness. 
“This is a remarkably agreeable place. A beautiful town, pros- 
perous, thriving, growing prodigiously, as Genoa is; crowded 
with busy inhabitants; full of noble streets and squares. The 
Alps, now covered deep with snow, are close upon it, and here 
and there seem almost ready to tumble into the houses. The 
contrast this part of Italy presents to the rest, is amazing. 
Beautifully made railroads, admirably managed; cheerful, active 
people; spirit, energy, life, process. In Milan, in every street, 
the noble palace of some exile is a barrack, and dirty soldiers 
are lolling out of the magnificent windows — ^it seems as if the 
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whole place were being gradually absorbed into soldiers. In 
Naples, something like a hundred thousand troops. 'I knew/ 
I said to a certain Neapolitan Marchese there whom I had 
known before, and who came to see me the night after I arrived, 
'1 knew a very remarkable gentleman when 1 was last here; 
who had never been out of his own country, but was perfectly 
acquainted with English literature, and had taught himself to 
speak English in tlut wonderful manner that no one could 
have known him for a foreigner; I am very anxious to see 
him again, but I forget his name.’ — ^He named him, and his hice 
fell directly. ‘Dead?’ said I. — ^‘In exile.’ — ^*0 dear mel’ said I, 
‘1 had looked forward to seeing him again, more than anyone 
I was acquainted with in the country!’ — ^‘What would you 
have?’ says the Marchese in a low voice. ‘He was a remarkable 
man — ^fuU of knowledge, full of spirit, full of generosity. Where 
should he be but in exile! Where could he ^!’ We said not 
another word about it, but I shall always remember the 
short dialogue.” 

On the other hand there were incidents of the Austrian 
occupation as to which Dickens thought the ordinary style of 
comment unfair; and his closing remark on their police is well 
worth preserving. “I am strongly inclined to think that our 
countrymen are to blame in the matter of the Austrian vexa- 
tions to travellers that have been complained of. Their manner 
is so very bad, they are so extraordinarily suspicious, so deter- 
mined to be done by everybody, and give so much offence. Now, 
the Austrian police are very strict, but they really know how 
to do business, and they do it. And if you treat them like gentle- 
men, they will always respond. When we first crossed the 
Austiian frontier, and were ushered into the police office, I took 
off my hat. The officer immediately took off his, and was sa 
polite — still doing his duty, without any compromise — as it 
was possible to be. When we came to Venice, the arrangements 
were very strict, but were so business-like that the smallest 
possible amount of inconvenience consistent with stric^ess 
ensued. Here is the scene. A soldier has come into the railway 
carriage (a saloon on the American plan) some miles off, hu 
touched his hat, and asked for my passport. I have given it. 
Soldier has touched his hat again, and retired as from the presence 
<>f a superior officer. Alighted from carriage, we pass into a place 
like a banking-house, lighted up with gas. Nobody bullies us 
or drives us there, but we must go, because the road ends there. 
Several soldierly clerks. One very sharp chief. My passport is 
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brought out of an inner room, certified to be m r^le. Very 
sharp chief takes it, looks at it (it is rather longer, Aow, than 
Hai^), calls out — ^‘Signor Carlo Dickens!’ ‘Here Ilam sir.’ 
‘Do you intend remaining long in Venice sir?’ ‘Frobsilbly four 
days sir!’ ‘Italian is known to you sir. You have been in Venice 
before?’ ‘Once before sir.’ ‘Perhaps you remained longer then 
sir?’ ‘No indeed; I merely came to see, and went as I came.’ 
‘Truly sir? Do I infer that you are going by Trieste?’ ‘No. 
I am going to Parma, and Turin, and by Paris home.’ ‘A cold 
journey sir, I hope it may be a pleasant one.’ ‘Thank you.’ 
— He gives me one very sharp look all over, and wishes me a 
very happy night. I wish him a very happy night and it’s done. 
The thing being done at all, could not be better done, or more 
politely— though I dare say if I had been sucking a gentish 
cane all the time, or talking in English to my compatriots, it 
might not unnaturally have been different. At Turin and at 
Genoa there are no such stoppages at all; but in any other part 
of Italy, give me an Austrian in preference to a native func- 
tionary. At Naples it is done in a beggarly, shambling, bungling, 
tardy, vulgar way; but I am strengtiiened in my old impression 
that Naples is one of the most odious places on the face of the 
earth. The general degradation oppresses me like foul air.” 



IV 


THREE SUMMERS AT BOULOGNE 

1853, 1854, and 1856 

Dickens was in Boulogne^ in 1853, middle of June to 

the end of September, and for the next three months, as we 
have seen, was in Switzerland and Italy. In the following year 
he went again to Boulogne in June, and stayed, after finishmg 
Hard Times, until far into October. In February of 1855 he was 
for a fortnight in Paris with Mr. Wilkie Collins; not taking 
up his more prolonged residence there until the winter. From 
November 1855 to the end of April 1856 he made the French 
capital his home, working at Little Dorrit during all those 
months. Then, after a month’s interval in Dover and London, 
he took up his third summer residence in Boulogne, whither his 
younger children had gone direct from Paris; and stayed until 
September, finishing Little Dorrit in London in the spring of 1857. 

Of the first of these visits, a few lively notes of humour and 
cliaractcr out of his letters will tell the story sufficiently. The 
second and third had points of more attractiveness. Those were 
the years of the French-English alliance, of the great exposition 
of English paintings, of tlie return of the troops from the 
Oimea, and of the visit of the Prince Consort to the Emperor; 
such interest as Dickens took in these several matters appearing 
in his letters with the usual vividness, and the story of his 
continental life coming out with amusing distinctness in the 
successive pictures they paint with so much warmth and 
colour. Another chapter will be given to Paris. This deals 
only with Boulogne. 

For his first summer residence, in June i853> h® taken a 
house on the high ground near the ^lais road; an odd FrenA 
place with the strangest little rooms and halls, but standing in 
the midst of a large garden, with wood and waterfall, a con- 
servatory opening on a great bank of roses, and paths and 
frates on ona side to the ramparts, on the other to the sea. 
Above all there was a capital proprietor and landlord, by whom 
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the cost of keeping up gardens and wood (which he called a 
forest) was defrayed, while he gave his tenant the whole range 
of both and all the flowers for nothing, sold him t^e garden 
produce as it was wanted, and kept a cow on the \estate to 
supply the family milk. “If this were but 300 miles farther 
off,” wrote Dickens, “how the English would rave about it! 
1 do assure you that there are picturesque people, and town, 
and country, about this place, that quite fill up the eye and 
fancy. As to the fishing people (whose dress can have changed 
neither in colour nor in form for many many years), and their 
quarter of the town cobweb-hung with great brown nets across 
the narrow up-hill streets, they are as good as Naples, every 
bit.” His description both of house and landlord, of which I 
tested the exactness when I visited him, was in the old pleasant 
vein; requiring no coimection with himself to give it interest, 
but, by the charm and ease with which everything picturesque or 
characteristic was disclosed, placed in the domain of art. 

“0 the rain here yesterday!” (26 June.) “A great sea-fog 
rolling in, a strong wind blowing, and the rain coming down 
in torrents all day long. . . . This house is on a great hill-side, 
backed up by woods of young trees. It faces the Haute Ville 
with the ramparts and the unfinished cathedral — ^which capital 
object is exactly opposite the windows. On the slope in front, 
going steep down to the right, all Boulogne is piled and jumbled 
about in a very picturesque maimer. The view is charming — 
closed in at last by the tops of swelling hills; and the door is 
within ten minutes of the p>ost office, and within quarter of an 
hour of the sea. The garden is made in terraces up the hill- 
side, like an Italian garden; the top walks being in the before- 
mentioned woods. The best part of it begins at the level of the 
house, and goes up at the back, a couple of hundred feet per- 
haps. There are at present thousands of roses all about the 
house, and no end of other flowers. There are five great summer- 
houses, and (I think) fifteen fountains — not one of which 
(according to the invariable French custom) ever plays. The 
house is a doll’s house of many rooms. It is one story high, 
with eight and thirty steps up and down — ^tribtme wise — to 
the front door: the noblest French demonstration I have ever 
seen I think. It is a double house; and as there are only four 
windows and a pigeon-hole to be beheld in front, you would 
suppose it to contain about four rooms. Being built on the hill- 
side, the top story of the house at the back — ^there are two 
stories there— opens on the level of another garden. On the 
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ground floor there is a very pretty hall, almost all glass; a little 
dining-i^m opening on a beautiful conservatory, which is also 
looked into through a great transparent glass in a mirror-frame 
over the chimney-piece, just as in Paxton’s room at Chats- 
worth; a spare bedroom, two little drawing-rooms opening into 
one another, the family bedrooms, a bathroom, a glass corridor, 
an open yard, and a kind of kitchen with a machinery of stoves 
and boilers. Above, there are eight tiny bedrooms all opening 
on one great room in the roof, originally intended for a billiard- 
room. In the basement there is an admirable kitchen with every 
conceivable requisite in it, a noble cellar, first-rate man’s room 
and pantry; coach-house, stable, coal-store and wood-store; 
and in the garden is a pavilion, containing an excellent spare 
bedroom on the ground floor. The getting-up of these places, 
tlie looking-glasses, clocks, little stoves, all manner of fittings, 
must be seen to be appreciated. The conservatory is full of 
choice flowers and perfectly beautiful.” 

Then came the charm of the letter, his description of his 
landlord, lightly sketched by him in print as M. Loyal-Devas- 
seur, but here filled in with the most attractive touches his 
loving hand could give. “But the landlord — Beaucourt — ^is 
wonderful. Everybody here has two surnames (I cannot con- 
ceive why), and M. Beaucourt, as he is always called, is by 
rights M. Beaucourt-Mutuel. He is a portly jolly fellow with 
a fine open face; lives on the hill behind, just outside the top 
of the garden; and was a linen draper in the town, where he stiU 
has a shop, but is supposed to have mortgaged his business and 
to be in difficulties — all along of this place, which he has planted 
with ills own hands; which he cultivates all day; and which he 
never on any consideration speaks of but as “the property.” 
He is extraordinarily popular in Boulogne (the people in the 
shops invariably brightening up at the mention of his name, 
and congratulating us on being his tenants), and really seems 
to deserve it. He is such a lil^ral fellow tl^t I can’t bear to 
a'>k him for anything, since he instantly supplies it whatever 
*t is. The things he has done in respect of unreasonable bed- 
steads and washing-stands, I blush to think of. I observed the 
other day in one of the side gardens — there are gardens at eaA 
side of the house too — ^a place where I thought the Comic 
C ountryman” (a name he was giving just then to his youngest 
boy) “must infallibly trip over, and make a little descent of a 
dozen feet. So I said ‘M. Beaucourt’— who instantly pulled off 
bis cap and stood bareheaded — there are some spare pieces of 
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wood lying by the cow*house, if you would have tlie kindness 
to have one laid across here I think it would be ^er.* ‘Ah, 
mon Dieu sir/ said M. Beaucourt, ‘it must be iron, ^is is not 
a portion of the property where you would like to we wood.’ 
‘But iron is so expensive/ said I, ‘and it really is not worth 

while ’ ‘Sir, pardon me a thousand times,’ said M. Beau- 

court, ‘it shall be iron. Assuredly and perfectly it shall be 
iron.’ ‘Then M. Bcaucourt/ said I, ‘I shall be glad to pay a 
moiety of the cost.’ ‘Sir,’ said M. Beaucourt, ‘Never!’ Then 
to change the subject, he slided from his firmness and gravity 
into a graceful conversational tone, and said, ‘In the moon- 
light last night, the flowers on the property appeared, O heaven, 
to be bathing themselves in the sky. You like the property?’ 
‘M. Beaucourt,’ said 1 , ‘I am enchanted with it; I am more 
than satisfied with everything.’ ‘And I sir,’ said M. Beaucourt, 
laying his cap upon his breast, and kissing his hand — * I equally !’ 
Yesterday two blacksmiths came for a day’s work, and put up 
a good solid handsome bit of iron-railing, mortised into the 
stone parapet. ... If the extraordinary things in the house 
defy description, the amazing phenomena in the gardens never 
could have been dreamed of by anybody but a Frenchman 
bent upon one idea. Besides a portrait of the house in the 
dining-room, there is a plan of the property in the hall. It looks 
about the .size of Ireland; and to every one of the extraordinary 
objects there is “a reference with some portentous name. There 
are fifty-one such references, including the Cottage of Tom 
Thumb, the Bridge of Austerlitz, the Bridge of Jena, the 
Hermitage, the Bower of the Old Guard, the I^byrin^ (I have 
no idea which is which); and there is guidance to every room 
in the house, as if it were a place on that stupendous scale that 
without such a clue you must infallibly lose your way, and 
perhaps perish of starvation between bedroom and bedroom.” 

On 3 July there came a fresh trait of the good fellow of a 
landlord. “Fancy what Bcaucourt told me last night. When he 
‘conceived the inspiration’ of planting the property ten years 
ago, he went over to England to buy the trees, took a small 
cottage in the market-gardens at Putney, lived there three 
months, held a symposium every night attended by the prin- 
cipal gardeners of Fulham, Putney, Kew, and Hammersmith 
(which he calls Hamsterdam), and wound up with a supper 
at which the market-gardeners rose, clinked their glasses, and 
exclaimed with one accord (I quote him exactly) Vive Beau- 
court! He was a captain in the National Guard, and Oivaignac 
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his general. Brave Capitaine Beaucourt! said Cavaignac, you 
must receive a decoration. My General, said Beaucourt, No! 
It is enough for me that I have done my duty. I go to lay the 
first stone of a house upon a Property I have — ^that house shall 
be my decoration. (Regard that house !) ” Addition to the pic- 
ture came in a letter of 24 July; with a droll glimpse of 
.Shake.spcare at the theatre, and of the Saturday’s pig-market. 

“ I may mention that the great Beaucourt daily changes the 
orthography of this place. He has now fixed it, by having 
painted up outside the garden gate, ‘Entree particuli^re de la 
Villa des Moulineaux.’ On another gate a little higher up, he 
lias had painted ‘Entrfe des Ecuries de la Villa des Mouli- 
neaux.’ On another gate a little lower down (applicable to one 
of the innumerable buildings in tlic garden), ‘Entree du ’tom 
I’ouce.’ On the highest gate of tlic lot, leading to his own house,. 
‘Entree du Chateau Napoleonicnne.’ All of which inscriptions 
you will behold in black and white when you come. I see little 
of him now, as, all things being ‘ bien arrangecs,’ he is delicate 
of appearing. His wife has been making a trip in the country 
during the last three weeks, but (as he mentioned to me with 
his hat in his hand) it was necessary tliat he should remain 
here, to be continually at the disposition of the tenant of the 
Property. (The better to do this, he has had roaring dinner 
parties of fifteen daily; and the old woman who milks the cows 
has been fainting up the hill under vast burdens of champagne.) 

“We went to the theatre last night, to see the Midsummer 
Nighfs Dream — of the Opera Comique. It is a beautiful little 
theatre now, with a very good company; and the nonsense of 
the piece was done wiA a sense quite confounding in that 
connection. Willy Am Shay Kes Peer; Sirzhon FoU Stayffe; 
Lor Lattimeer; and that celebrated Maid of Honour to Queen 
Elizabeth, Meees Oleeveeir — were the principal characters. 

“Outside the old town, an army of worl&nen are (and have 
l)een for a week or so, already) employed upon an immense 
building which I supposed might be a Fort, or a Monastery, 
or a Barrack, or other something designed to last for ages. I find 
it is for the annual fair, which begins on tbe 5th of August and 
lasts a fortnight. Almost every Sunday we have a fete, where- 
there is danring in the open air, and where immense men with, 
prodigious beards revolve on little wooden horses like Italian, 
irons, in what we islanders call a roundabout, by the hour 
togeAer. But really the good humour and cheerfulness are very 
delightful. Among the other sights of the place, there is a pig- 
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market every Saturday, perfectly insupportable in its [absurdity. 
An excited French peasant, male or female, with a determined 
young pig, is the most amazing spectacle. 1 saw a lime Drama 
enacted yesterday week, the drollery of which was perfect. 
Dram. Pers. i. A pretty young woman with short j^tticoats 
and trim blue stockings, riding a donkey with two ba^ets and 
a pig in each. 2. An ancient farmer in a blouse, driving four 
pigs, his four in hand, with an enormous whip — and being drawn 
against walls and into smoking shops by any one of Ihe four. 
3. A cart, with an old pig (manacled) looking out of it, and 
terrifying six hundred and fifty young pigs in the market by 
his terrific grunts. 4. Collector of Octroi in an immense cocked 
hat,, with a stream of young pigs running, night and day, between 
his military boots and rendering accounts impossible. 5. Ini- 
mitable, confronted by a radiation of elderly pigs, fastened 
each by one leg to a bunch of stakes in the ground. 6. John 
Edmund Reade, poet, expressing eternal devotion to and 
admiration of Landor, unconscious of approaching pig recently 
escaped from barrow. 7. Priests, peasants, soldiers, etc.” 

He had meanwhile gathered friendly faces round him. Frank 
Stone went over with his family to a house taken for him on 
the St. Omer road by Dickens, who was joined in the chateau 
by Mr. and Mrs. Leech and Mr. Wilkie Collins. “Leech says 
that when he stepped from the boat after their stormy passage, 
he was received by the congregated spectators with a distinct 
round of applause as by far the most intensely and unutterably 
miserable looking object that had yet appeared. The laughter 
was tumultuous, and he wishes his friends to know that alto- 
gether he made an immense hit.” So passed the summer months: 
excursions with these friends to Amiens and Beauvais relieving 
the work upon his novel, and the trip to Italy, already described, 
following on its completion. 

In June 1854, M. Beaucourt had again received his famous 
tenant, but in another cottage or chateau (to him convertible 
terms) on the much cherished property, placed on the very 
summit of the hill with a private road leading out to tire 
Column, a really pretty place, rooms larger than in the otlier 
house, a noble sea view, everywhere nice prospects, good 
garden, and plenty of sloping turf. It was called ^e Villa du 
Camp de Droite, and here Dickens stayed, as I have intimated, 
rmtil the eve of his winter residence in Paris. 

The formation of the Northern Camp at Boulogne began the 
week after he had finished Hard Times, and he wat<^ed its 
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progress, as it increased and extended itself along the cliffs 
towards Calais, with the liveliest amusement. At first he was 
startled by the suddenness with which soldiers overran the 
roads, became billeted in every house, made the bridges red 
with their trousers, and “ sprang up on the pier like fantastic 
mustard and cress when boats were expected, many of them 
never having seen the sea before.” But the good behaviour of 
the men had a reconciling effect, and their ingenuity delighted 
him. The quickness with which they raised whole streets of 
mud-huts, less picturesque than the tents, but (like most un- 
picturesque things) more comfortable, was like an Arabian 
Nights’ tale. “Each little street holds 144 men, and every 
comer-door has the number of the street upon it as soon as it 
is put up; and the postmen can fall to work as easily as in the 
Rue de Rivoli at Paris.” llis patience was again a little tried 
when he found baggage-wagons ploughing up his favourite 
walks, and tmmpeters in twos and threes teaching newly- 
rccraited trumpeters in all the sylvan places, and making the 
echoes hideous. But this had its amusement too. “ I met to-day 
a weazen sun-burnt youth from the south writh such an immense 
regimental sliako on, that he looked like a sort of lucifer match- 
box, evidently blowing his life rapidly out, under the auspices 
of two magnificent creatures all hair and lungs, of such breadth 
across the shoulders that I coukln’t see their breast-buttons 
when I stood in front of them.” 

The interest culminated as the visit of the Prince Consort 
approached with its attendant glories of illuminations and 
reviews. Beaucourt’s excitement became intense. The Villa du 
(amp dc Droite was to be a blaze of triumph on the night of 
the arrival; Dickens, who had carried over with him the meteor 
flag of England and set it streaming over a haystack in his 
field, now hoisted the French colours over the British Jack in 
honour of the national alliance; the Emperor was to subside 
to the station of a general officer, so tliat all the rejoicings should 
be in honour of the Prince ; and there was to be a review in the 
open country near Wimereux, when “at one stage of the 
maneuvres (I am too excited to spell the word, but you know 
what I mean) ” the whole hundred thousand men in the camp 
of the North were to be placed before the Prince’s eyes, to show 
what a division of the French army might be. “ I believe every- 
thing I hear,” said Dickens. It was the state of mind of Hood’s 
country gentleman after the fire at the Houses of Parliament. 
■‘Beaucourt, as one of the town council, receives summonses 
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to turn out and debate about something, or receive somebody, 
every five minutes. Whenever I look out of window, or go to 
the door, 1 see an immense black object at Beaucoui^’s porch 
like a boat set up on end in the air with a pair of whit^ trowsers 
below it. This is tiie cocked hat of an official Huissicr, newly 
arrived with a summons, whose head is thrown back\as he is 
in the act of drinking Beaucourt’s wine.” The day ip^une at 
last, and all Boulogne turned out for its holiday; “but I,” 
Dickens wrote, “ had by this cooled down a little, and, reserving 
myself for tlie illuminations, 1 abandoned the great men and set 
off upon my usual country walk. See my reward. Coming home 
by the Calais road, covered witli dust, I suddenly find myself 
fiice to fiice with Albert and Napoleon, jogging along in the 
pleasantest way, a little in front, talking extremely loud about 
the view, and attended by a brilliant staff of some sixty or 
seventy horsemen, with a couple of our royal grooms with their 
red coats riding oddly enough in the midst of the magnates. 
I took off my wide-awake without stopping to stare, whereupon 
the Emperor pulled off his cocked hat; and Albert (seeing, I 
suppose, that it was an Englishman] pulled off his. Then we 
went our several ways. The Emperor is broader across the chest 
than in the old times when we used to see him so often at Gore 
House, and stoops more in the shoulders. Indeed his carriage 
thereabouts is like Fonblanque’s.” The town he described as 
“one great flag” for the rest of the visit; and to the success 
of the illuminations he contributed largely himself by leading 
off splendidly with a himdred and twenty wax candles blazing 
in his seventeen front windows, and visible from that great 
height over all the place. “On the first eruption Beaucourt 
danced and screamed on the grass before the door; and when 
he was more composed, set off with Madame Beaucourt to 
look at the house from every possible quarter, and, he said, 
collect the suffrages of his compatriots.” 

Their suffrages seem to have gone, however, mainly in an- 
other direction. “It was wonderful,” Dickens wrote, “to behold 
about the streets the small French soldiers of the line seizing 
our Guards by the hand and embracing them. It was wonderful, 
too, to behold the English sailors in the town, shaking hands 
with everybody and generally patronising everything. When 
the people could not get hold of either a soldier or a sailor, they 
rejoiced in the royal grooms, and embraced them. I don’t think 
the Boulogne people were surprised by anjrthing so much, as 
by the three cheers the crew of the ya^t gave when the 



Emperor went aboard to lunch. The prodigious volume of them, 
and the precision, and the drcumstance that no man was left 
straggling on his own account either before or afterwards, 
seemed to strike the general mind with amazement. Beaucourt 
said it was like boxing** That was written on lo September; 
but in a very few days Dickens was unwillingly convinced 
that whatever the friendly disposition to England might be, 
the war with Russia was decidedly unpopular. lie was present 
when the false report of the taking of Sebastopol reached 
the Emperor and Empress. “ I was at the review” (8 October) 
“yesterday week, very near the Emperor and Empress, when 
the taking of Se^topol was announced. It was a magnificent 
show on a magnificent day; and if any circumstance could 
make it special, the arrival of the telegraphic dispatch would 
be tlie culminating point one might suppose. It quite disturbed 
and mortified me to find how faintly, feebly, miserably, the 
men responded to the call of the officers to cheer, as eacli 
regiment passed by. Fifty excited Englishmen would make a 
greater sign and sound than a thousand of these men do. . . . 
The Empress was very pretty, and her slight figure sat capitally 
on her grey horse. When the Emperor gave her the dispat(ffi to 
read, she flushed and fired up in a very pleasant way, and kissed 
it with as natural an impulse as one could desire to see.” 

On the night of that day Dickens went up to see a play acted 
at a cafe at the camp, and found himself one of an audience 
composed wholly of officers and men, with only four ladies 
among them, officers' wives. The steady, working, sensible faces 
all about him told their own story; “and as to kindness and 
consideration towards the poor actors, it w^ real benevolence.” 
Anotlicr attraction at the camp was a conjuror, who had been 
called to exhibit twice before the imperil party, and whom 
Dickens always afterwards referred to as the most consummate 
master of legerdemain he had seen. Nor was he a mean authority 
as to this, being himself, with his tools at hand, a capital con- 
juror; but the Frenchman scorned help, stood among the com- 
pany without any sort of apparatus, and, by the mere force of 
sleight of hand and an astonishing memory, performed feats 
having no likeness to anything Dickers had ever seen done, 
and totally inexplicable to his most vigilant reflection. So far 
as I know, a perfectly original genius, and that puts any sort 
of knowledge of legerdemain, such as I supposed that^ I pos- 
sessed, at utter defiance.” The account he gave dealt with two 
exploits only, the easiest to describe, and, not being with cards. 
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not the most remarkable; for he would also say of this French- 
man that he transformed cards into very demons. He never 
saw a human hand touch them in the same way, fli|ig them 
about so amazingly, or change them in his, one’s I own, or 
another’s hand, with a skill so impossible to follow. i 

“ You are to observe that he was with the company , not m the 
least removed from them; and tliat we occupied the frei^t row. 
He brought in some writing paper with him when he ^tered, 
and a black-lead pencil; and he wrote some words on half- 
sheets of paper. One of these half-sheets he folded into two, 
and gave to Catherine to hold. Madame, he says aloud, will 
you think of any class of objects? \ have done so. — Of what 
class, Madame? Animals. — ^Will you think of a particular 
animal, Madame? I have done so.-^f what animal? The Lion. 
— ^W^ill you think of another class of objects, Madame? I have 
done so. — Of what class? Flowers. — ^The particular flower? The 
Kose. — ^Will you open the paper you hold in your hand? She 
opened it, and there was neatly and plainly written in pencil 
— The Lion. The Rose. Nothing whatever had led up to these 
words, and they were the most distant conceivable from Cath- 
erine’s thoughts when she entered the room, lie had several 
common school-slates about a foot square. He took one of these 
to a field-officer from the camp, dccore and what not, who sat 
about six from us, with a grave saturnine friend next him. My 
General, says he, will you write a name on this slate, after 
your friend has done so? Don’t show it to me. The friend wrote 
a name, and the General wrote a name. The conjuror took the 
slate rapidly from the officer, threw it violently down on the 
ground with its written side to tlie floor, and asked the officer 
to put his foot upon it, and keep it there: which he did. The 
conjuror considered for about a minute, looking devilish hard 
at the General. — ^My General, says he, your friend wrote Dago- 
bert, upon the slate under your foot. The friend admits it. — 
And you, my General, wrote Nicholas. General admits it, and 
everybody laughs and applauds. — ^My General, will you excuse 
me, if I change that name into a name expressive of the power 
of a great nation, which, in happy alliance with the gallantry 
and spirit of France will shake tliat name to its centre? Certainly 
I will excuse it. — ^My General, take up the slate and read. 
General reads: Dagobert, Victoria. The first in his friend’s 
writing; the second in a new liand. I never saw anytliing in the 
least like this; or at all approaching to the absolute certainty, 
the familiarity, quickness, absence of all machinery, and actual 
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face-to-face^ hand-to-hand fairness between the conjuror and 
the audience, with which it was done. I have not the slightest 
idea of the secret. — One more. He was blinded with several 
table napkins, and then a great cloth was bodily thrown over 
them and his head too, so that his voice sounded as if he were 
under a bed. Perhaps half a dozen dates were written on a 
slate. He takes the slate in his hand, and throws it violently 
down on the floor, as before, remains silent a minute, seems to 
become agitated, and bursts out thus: ‘What is this I see? 
A great city, but of narrow streets and old-fashioned houses, 
many of which are of wood, resolving itself into ruins! How 
is it falling into ruins? Hark! I hear the crackling of a great 
conflagration, and, looking up, 1 behold a vast cloud of flame 
and smoke. The ground is covered with hot cinders too, and 
people are flying into the fields and endeavouring to save their 
goods. This great fire, this great wind, this roaring noise! This 
is the great fire of London, and the first date upon the slate 
must be one, six, six, six — ^the year in which it happened!* 
And so on with all the other dates. There! Now, if you wiU 
take a cab and impart these mysteries to Rogers, I shall be 
very glad to have his opinion of them.” Rogers had taxed our 
credulity with some wonderful clairvoyant experiences of his 
own in Paris, to which here was a parallel at last! 

When leaving Paris for his third visit to Boulogne, at the 
beginning of June 1856, he had not w’ritten a word of the ninth 
number of his new book, and did not expect for another month 
to “sec land from the running sea of LiitU He ^ had 

resumed the house he first occupied, the cottage or villa “des 
Moulincaux,” and after dawdling about his garden for a few 
days with surprising industry in a French farmer garb of blue 
blouse, leathern belt, and military cap, which he had mounted 
ar “ the only one for complete comfort,” he wrote to me that he 
was getting “ Now to work again — ^to ■work I The story lies before 
me, I hope, strong and clear. Not to be easily told; but nothing 
of that sort is to be easily done that 1 know of.” At work it 
became his habit to sit late, and then, putting ofl his usual 
walk until night, to lie down among the roses reading until 
after tea (“middle-aged Love in a blouse and belt ), when he 
went down to tlie pier. “The said pier at evening is a phase 
of the place we never see, and which 1 hardly knew- But I never 
did behold such specimens of the youth of my country, male 
and female, as piervade that place. They are really, m their 
vulgarity and insolence, quite disheartening. One is so fearfully 
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ashamed of them, and they contrast so very imfavourably 
vnth the natives.” Mr. Wilkie Collins was again his companion 
in the summer weeks, and the presence of Jerrold for tl^ greater 
part of the time added much to Iris enjoyment. i 

The last of the camp was now at hand. It had only a battalion 
of men in it, and a few days would see them out. At fii^t there 
was horrible weather, “storms of wind, rushes of rainj heavy 
squalls, cold airs, sea fogs, banging shutters, flapping doors, 
and beaten down rose-trees by the hundred”; but then came a 
delightful week among the com fields and bean fields, and after- 
wards the end. “ It looks very singular and very miserable. The 
soil being sand, and the grass having been trodden away these 
two years, the wind from the sea carries the sand into the chinks 
and ledges of all the doors and windows, and chokes them; — 
just as if they belonged to Arab huts in the desert. A number 
of the non-commissioned officers made turf-couches outside 
their huts, and there were turf orchestras for the bands to 
play in; all of which are f^t getting sanded over in a most 
Eg3rptian maimer. The Fair is on, under the walls of the haute 
ville over the way. At one popular show, the Malakhoff is 
taken every half-hour between 4 and ii. Uouncing explosions 
announce every triumph of the French arms (the English have 
nothing to do with it) ; and in the intervals a man outside blows 
a railway whistle — straight into the dining-room. Do you know 
that the French soldiers call their English medal ‘The Salv£^c 
Medal’ — ^meaning that they got it for saving the English army? 
I don’t suppose there are a thousand people in all France who 
believe that we did anything but get rescued by the French. 
And I am confident that tlic no-result of our precious Chelsea 
inquiry has wonderfully strengthened this conviction. Nobody at 
home has yet any adequate idea, I am deplorably sure, of what 
the Barnacles and the Circumlocution Office have dune for us. But 
whenever we get into war again, the.peoplc will begin to find out.” 

His own household had got into a small war already, of which 
the commander-in-chief was his man-servant “P'rench,” the 
bulk of the forces engaged being his cliildren, and the invaders 
two cats. Business brought him to London on the hostilities 
breaking out, and on his return after a few days the story of 
the war was told. “Dick,” it should be said, was a canary very 
dear both to Dickens and his eldest daughter, who had so tamed 
to her loving hand its wild little heart that it was become the 
most docile of companions. “The only thing new in this garden 
is that war is raging against two particularly tigerish and fearful 
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cats (from the mill, I suppose^, which are always glaring in dark 
comers, after our wonderful little Dick. Keeping the house open 
at all points, it is impossible to shut them out, and they hide 
themselves in the most terrific manner: hanging themselves up 
behind draperies, like bats, and tumbling out in the dead of 
night with frightful caterwaulings. Hereupon French borrows 
Beaucourt’s gun, loads tbe same to the muzzle, discharges it 
twice in vain and throws himself over with the recoil, exactly 
like a clown. But at last (while I was in town) he aims at the 
more amiable cat of the two, and shoots that animal dead. 
Insufferably elated by this victory, he is now engaged from 
morning to night in hiding behind bushes to get aim at the 
other. He does nothing else whatever. All the ^3^ encourage 
him and watch for the enemy — on whose appearance they give 
an alarm which immediately serves as a warning to the creature, 
who runs away. They are at this moment (ready dressed for 
church) all l}dng on their stomachs in various parts of the 
garden. Horrible whistles give notice to the gun what point it 
is to approach. I am afraid to go out, lest 1 should be shot. 
Mr. Plomish says his prayers at night in a whisper, lest the cat 
should overhear him and take offence. The tradesmen cry out 
as tliey come up the avenue, ‘Me voici! C’est moi — ^boulanger 
— ^ne tirez pas. Monsieur Tranche !’ It is like living in a state 
of siege; and tlie wonderful manner in which the cat preserves 
the character of being the only person not much put out by the 
intensity of this monomania, is most ridiculous.” (6 July.) 

. . . “About four pounds of powder and half a ton of shot have 
been” (13 July) “fired off at the cat (and the public in general) 
during the week. The finest thing is that immediately after 
I have heard the noble sportsman blazing away at her in the 
garden in front, 1 look out of my room door into the drawing- 
roorr, and am pretty sure to see her coming in after the birds, 
in the admest manner, by the back window. Intelligence has 
been brought to me from a source on which I can rely, t^t 
French has newly conceived the atrocious project of tempting 
her into the coach-house by meat and kindness, and there, from 
an elevated portmanteau, blowing her head off. This I mean 
sternly to interdict, and to do so to-day as a work of piety.” 

Besides the graver work which Mr. Wilkie Collins and himself 
were busy with, in these months, and by which Howehold Words 
mainly was to profit, some lighter matters occupied the leisure 
of both. There were to be, at Christmas, theatricals again at 
Tavistock House; in which the children, with the help of their 
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father and other friends, were to follow up the success of the 
Lighthouse by again acquitting themselves as grown-up actors; 
and Mr. Collins was busy preparing for them a new drama 
to be called The Frozen Deep, while Dickens was sketching a 
farce for Mr. Lemon to fill in. But this pleasant einblo3mient 
had sudden and sad interruption. I 

An epidemic broke out in the town, affecting the chljldrcn of 
several families known to Dickens, among them that of his 
friend Mr. Gilbert A’Beckctt; who, upon arriving from Paris, and 
finding a favourite little son stricken dangerously, sank himself 
under an illness from which he had been suffering, and died 
two days after the Iwy. “He had for three days shown symp- 
toms of rallying, and we had some hope of his recovery; but 
he sank and died, and never even knew that the child had gone 
before him. A sad, sad story.” Dickens meanwhile had sent his 
own children home with his wife, and the rest soon followed. 
Poor M. Beaucourt was inconsolable. “The desolation of the 
place is wretched. When Mamey and Katey went, Beaucourt 
came in and wept. He really is almost broken-hearted about it. 
He had planted all manner of flowers for next montli, and liad 
thrown down the spade and left off weeding the garden, so that 
it looks something like a dreary bird-cage with all manner of 
grasses and chickweeds sticking through the bars and lying in 
the sand. ‘Such a loss too,’ he says, ‘for Monsieur Dickens!’ 
Then he looks in at the kitchen window (whicli seems to be his 
only relief), and sighs himself up the hill home.” 

Another word is to be said of this excellent man. The most 
touching traits recorded of him by Dickens have not had men- 
tion here, because they refer to the generosity shown by him to 
an English family in occupation of another of his houses, in 
connection with whom his losses must have been considerable, 
but for whom he liad nothing but help and sympathy. Replying 
to some questions about them, put by Dickens one day, he had 
only enlarged on their sacrifices and self-denials. “Ah, that 
family, unfortunate! ‘And you. Monsieur Beaucourt,’ I said to 
him, ‘you are unfortunate too, God knows!’ Upon which he 
said in the pleasantest way in the world. Ah, Monsieur Dickens, 
thank you, don’t speak of it! — ^And backed himself down the 
avenue with his cap in his hand, as if he were going to back 
himself straight into the evenu^ star, witliout the ceremony 
of dying first. I never did see such a gentle, kind heart.” The 
interval of residence in Paris between these two last visits to 
Boulogne is now to be described. 
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RESIDENCE IN PARIS 

1855-6 

In Paris Dickens’s life was passed among artists, and in the 
exercise of his own art. His associates were writers, painters, 
actors, or musicians, and when he wanted relief from any strain 
of work he found it at the theatre. The years since his last resi- 
dence in the great city had made him better known, and the 
increased attentions pleased him. He had to help in prejjaring 
for a translation of his books into French; and this, with con- 
tinued labour at the story he had in hand, occupied him as long 
as he remained. It will be all best told by extracts from his 
letters; in which the people he met, the tlieatrcs he visited, and 
the incidents, public or jnivatc, that seemed to him worthy of 
mention, reappear with the old force and liveliness. 

Nor is anything better worth preserving from them than 
choice bits of description of an actor or a drama, for this 
perishable enjoyment has only so much as may survive out 
of such recollections to witness for itself to another generation; 
and an unusually high place may be challenged for the subtlety 
and delicacy of what is said in these letters of tilings theatrical, 
when the writer was es|jecially attracted by a performer or a 
play. Frederic Lcmaitrc has never had a higher tribute than 
Dickens paid to him during his few days’ earlier stay at Paris 
in the spring. 

“Incomparably the finest acting I ever saw, I saw last night 
at the Ambigu. They have revived that old piece, once immensely 
pop ular in London under the name of Thirty Years of a Garnblet^s 
Life. Old Lemmtre plays his famous character, and never did 
I see any thing ^ in art, so exaltedly horrible and awful. In the 
earlier acts he was so well made up, and so light and active, 
that he really looked sufficiently young. Put in the last two, 
when he had grown old and miserable, he did the finest things, 
I really believe, that are within the power of acting. Two or 
three times a great cry of horror went all round the house. 
When he met, in the inn yard, the traveller whom he murders, 
II— ♦ F 78 » 159 
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and first saw his money, the manner in which the crime came 
into his head — and eyes — ^was as truthful as it was terrific. 
This traveller, being a good fellow, gives him wine. \!|ou should 
see the dim remembrance of his better da 3 rs that con^ over 
him as he takes the glass, and in a strange dazed way makes 
as if he were going to touch the other man’s, or do some airy 
thing with it; and then stops and flings the contents down his 
hot throat, as if he were pouring it into a lime-kiln. But this 
was nothing to what follows after he has done the murder, 
and comes home, with a basket of provisions, a ragged pocket 
full of money, and a badly-washed bloody right hand which 
his little girl finds out. After the child asked him if he had hurt 
his hand, his going aside, turning himself round, and looking 
over all his clothes for spots, was so inexpressibly dreadful that 
it really scared one. Pie called for wine, and the sickness that 
came upon him when he saw the colour, was one of the things 
that brought out the curious cry I have spoken of from the 
audience. Then he fell into a sort of bloody mist, and went on 
to the end groping about, witli no mind for anything, except 
making his fortune by staking this money, and a faint dull 
kind of love for the child. It is quite impossible to satisfy 
one’s-self by saying enough of this magnificent performance. 
I have never seen him come near its finest points in anything 
else. He said two things in a way that alone would put him 
far apart from all other actors. One to his wife, when he has 
exultingly shown her the money, and she has asked him how 
he got it — ‘I found it’ — and tlie other to his old companion 
and tempter, when he was charged by him with having killed 
that traveller, and suddenly went headlong mad and took him 
by the throat and howled out, ‘ It wasn’t I who murdered him 
— it was Misery!’ And such a dress; such a face; and, above 
all, such an extraordinary guilty wicked tiling as he made of 
a knotted branch of a tree which was his walking-stick, from 
the moment when the idea of the murder came into his head! 
I could write pages about him. It is an impression quite in- 
e&iceable. He got half-boastful of that walking-staff to himseU, 
and half-afraid of it; and didn’t know whether to be grimly 
pleased that it had the jagged end, or to hate it and be horrified 
at it. He sat at a little table in the inn-yard, drinking with 
the traveller; and this horrible stick got between them like 
the Devil, while he counted on his fingers the uses he could 
put the money to.” 

That was at the close of February. In October, Dickens’s 
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longer residence began. He betook himself with his family, 
after two unsuccessful attempts in the new region of the Rue 
Balzac and Rue Lord Byron, to an apartment in the Avenue 
des Champs £l}rsees. Over him was an English bachelor with 
an esthblisliment consisting of an English groom and five 
English horses. “The concierge and his wife told us that his 
name was Six, which drove me nearly mad until we discovered 
it to be Sykes” The situation was a good one, very cheerful 
for himself and with amusement for his children. It was a 
quarter of a mile above Franconi’s on the other side of the 
way, and within a door or two of the Jardin d’Hiver. The 
Exposition was just below; the Barricre de I’Etoile from a 
quarter to half a mile below; and all Paris, including Emperor 
and Empress, coming from and returning to St. Cloud, thronged 
past the windows in open carriages or on horseback, all day 
long. Now it was he found himself more of a celebrity than 
when he had wintered in the city nine years before; the feuille- 
ton of the Moniteur was filled daily with a translation of 
Ckuzdemt; and he had soon to consider the proposal I have 
named, to publish in French his collected novels and tales. 
Before he had been a week in his new abode. Ary Scheffer, “a 
frank and noble fellow,” had made his acquaintance; introduced 
him to several distinguished Frenchmen; and expressed the 
wish to paint him. To Scheffer was also due an advantage 
obtained for my friend’s two little daughters of which they 
may always keep the memory with pride. “Mamey and Katie 
are learning Italian, and their master is Manin of Venetian fame, 
the best and the noblest of those unhappy gentlemen. He came 
here with a wife and a beloved daughter, and they are both 
dead. Scheffer made him known to me, and has been, I under- 
stand, wonderfvilly generous and good to him.” Nor may I 
omit to state the enjoyment afforded him, not only by the 
presence in Paris during the winter of Mr. Wilkie Collins and of 
Mr. and Mrs. White of Bonchurch, but by the many friends 
from England whom the Art Exposition brought over. Sir 
Alexander Cockbum was one of these; Edwin Landseer, Charles 
Robert Leslie, and William Boxall, were others. Macready left 
his retreat at Sherborne to make him a visit of several days. 
Thackeray went to and from all the time between London and 
his mother’s house, in the Champs Elys&s too, where his 
daughters were. Paris for the time was also the home of Robert 
Lytton, who belonged to the Embassy, of Ae Sartorises, of the 
Brownings, and of others whom Dickens liked and cared for. 
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At the first play he went to^ the performance was stopped 
while the news of the last Crimean engagement, just issued in a 
supplement to the Moniteur, was read from the stage, ‘jit made 
not the faintest effect upon the audience; and even the hired 
claqueurs, who had been absurdly loud during the piccel seemed 
to consider the war not at all within their contract, and were 
as stagnant as ditch-water. The theatre was full. It is quite 
impossible to see such apathy, and suppose the war to be 
popular, w'hatever may be asserted to the contrary.” The day 
before, he had met the Emperor and tlic King of Sardinia in 
the streets, “and, as usual, no man touching liis hat, and very 
very few so much as looking round.” 

The success of a most agreeable little piece by our old friend 
Rcgnier took him next to the Fran9ais, where Plessy’s acting 
enchanted liim. “Of course, the interest of it turns upon a 
flawed piece of living china (that seems to be positively essential), 
but as in most of these cases, if you will accept the position in 
whicli you find the peoi)!e, you have nothing more to bother 
your morality about.” The theatre in the Rue Richelieu, how- 
ever, was not generally his favourite resort. He used to talk of 
it whimsically as a kind of tomb, where you went, as the Eastern 
people did in tlie stories, to tliink of your unsuccessful loves and 
dead relations. “There is a dreary classicality at that establish- 
ment calculated to freeze tlie marrow. Between ourselves, even 
one’s best friends there are at times very aggravating. One 
tires of seeing a man, through any number of acts, remembering 
everytliing by patting his forehead with the flat of his hand, 
jerking out sentences by shaking himself, and piling them up 
in pyramids over his head with his right forefinger. And they 
have a generic small comedy-piece, where you see two sofas 
and three little tables, to which a man enters with his hat on, 
to talk to another man — and in respect of which you know 
exactly when he will get up from one sofa to sit on the other, 
and take his hat off one table to put it upon the other — ^which 
strikes one quite as ludicrously as a good farce. . . . There seems 
to be a good piece at the Vaudeville, on the idea of the Town 
and Country Mouse. It is too respectable and inofiensive for me 
to-night, but I hope to see it before I leave. ... I have a horrible 
idea of making friends with Franconi, and sauntering when I 
am at work into their sawdust green-room.” 

At a theatre of a yet heavier school than the Fran9ais he hod 
a drearier experience. “On Wednesday we went to the Odeon 
to see a new piece, in four acts and in verse, called Michel 
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Cervantes. I suppose such an infernal dose of ditch-water never 
was concocted. But there were certain passages, describing the 
suppression of public opinion in Madrid, which were received 
with a shout of savage application to France that made one 
stare again. And once more, here again, at every pause, steady, 
compact, regular as military drums, the fa Iral” On another 
night, even at the Porte St. Martin, drawn there doubtless by 
the attraction of repulsion, he supped full with the horrors of 
classicality at a performance of Orestes versified by Alexandre 
Dumas. “ Nothing have I ever seen so weighty and so ridiculous. 
If 1 had not already learnt to tremble at the sight of classic 
drapery on the human form, I should have plumbed the utmost 
depths of terrified boredom in tliis achievement. The chorus is 
not preserved otherwise than tlmt bits of it are taken out for 
characters to speak. It is really so bad as to be almost good. 
Some of the Frenchified classical anguish struck me as so 
unspeakably ridiculous that it puts me on the broad grin 
as 1 write.” 

At the same theatre, in the early .spring, he had a somewhat 
livelier entertainment. “I was at the Porte St. Martin last 
night, where tlicrc is a rather good melodrama called Sang 
Mile, in which one of the characters is an English Lord — ^Lord 
William Falkland — who is called throughout the piece Milor 
Williams Fack Lorn, and is a hundred times described by otliers 
and described by himself as Williams. He is admirably played; 
but two English travelling ladies are beyond expression ridicu- 
lous, and there is something positively vicious in their utter 
want of truth. One ‘set,’ where the action of a whole act is 
.supposed to take place in the great wooden verandah of a Swiss 
hotel overhanging a mountain ravine, is the best piece of stage 
carpentering 1 Irave seen in France. Next week we are to have 
at the Ambigu Paradise Lost, with the murder of Abel and the 
Deluge. The wildest rumours are afloat as to the un-dressing 
of our first parents.” ^\nticipation far outdoes a reality of this 
kind; and at the fever-pitch to which rumours raised it here, 
Dickens might vainly have attempted to get admission on the 
first night, if Mr. Webster, the English manager and comedian, 
had not obtained a ticket for him. He went with Mr. Wilkie 
Collins. “We were rung in (out of the cafe below the Ambigu) 
at 8, and the play was over at half-past i: the waits between 
the acts being very much longer than the acts themselves. 
The house was crammed to excess in every part, and the 
galleries awful with Blouses, who again, during the whole of 
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the waits, beat with the regularity of military drums the revo- 
lutionary tune of famous memory — Qi Ira 1 The play is a com- 
pound of Paradise Lost and Byron’s Cain\ and somje of the 
controversies between the archangel and the devil, when the 
celestial power argues with the infernal in conversational\French, 
as ‘ Eh bien ! Satan, crois-tu done que notre Seigneur it’aurait 
expose aux tourments que t’endures a present, san^ avoir 
prevu,’ etc., are very ridiculous. All the supematui^l per- 
sonages are alarmingly natural (as theatre nature goes), and 
walk about in tlie stupidest way. Which has occasioned Collins 
and myself to institute a perquisition whether the French ever 
have shown any kind of idea of the supernatural; and to decide 
this rather in the negative. The people are very well dressed, 
and Eve very modestly. All Paris and the provinces had been 
ransacked for a woman who had brown hair that would fall to 
the calves of her legs — ^and she was found at last at the Od6on. 
There was nothing attractive until the 4th act, when there was 
a pretty good scene of the children of Cain dancing in, and 
desecrating, a temple, while Abel and his family were hammer- 
ing hard at the Ark, outside, in all the pauses of the revel. The 
Deluge in the fifth act was up to about the mark of a drowning 
scene at the Adelphi; but it had one new feature. When the 
rain ceased, and the Ark drove in on the great expanse of 
water, then lying wavclcss as the mists cleared and the sun 
broke out, numbers of bodies drifted up and down. These were 
all real men and boys, each separate, on a new kind of horizontal 
sloat. They looked horrible and real. Altogether, a really dull 
business; but I dare say it will go for a long while.” 

A piece of honest farce is a relief from these profane absurdities. 
“An uncommonly droll piece with an original comic idea in it 
has been in course of representation here. It is called Les 
Cheveux de ma Femme. A man who is dotingly fond of his 
wife, and who wishes to know whether she loved anybody else 
before they were married, cuts off a lock of her hair by stealth, 
and takes it to a great mesmeriser, who submits it to a clair- 
voyante who never was wrong. It is discovered that the owner 
of this hair has been up to the most frightful dissipations, in- 
somuch that the clairvoyante can’t mention half of tliem. The 
distracted husband goes home to reproach his wife, and she then 
reveals that she wears a wig, and takes it off.” 

The last piece he went to see before leaving Paris was a 
French version of As You Like It; but he found two acts of it 
to be more than enough. “In Comme il vous Plaira nobody 
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has anything to do but to sit down as often as possible on as 
many trunks of trees as possible. When I had seen Jacques 
seat himself on 17 roots of trees, and 25 grey stones, which 
was at the end of the second act, I came away.” Only one more 
sketch taken in a theatre, and perhaps the best, I will give from 
these letters. It simply tells what is necessary to understand 
a particular “tag” to a play, but it is related so prettily that 
the thing it celebrates could not have a nicer effect than is 
produced by this account of it. Tlie play in question, Memoires 
du Diable, and another piece of enchanting interest, tlie Medecin 
des Enfants, were his favourites among all he saw at this time. 
“As I have no news, I may as well tell you al)out the tag that 
I thought so pretty to the Memoires du Diable; in which piece 
by the way, there is a most admirable part, most admirably 
played, in which a man says merely ‘Yes’ or ‘No’ all through 
the piece, until the last scene. A certain M. Robin has got hold 
of the papers of a deceased lawyer, concerning a certain estate 
which has been swindled away from its rightful owner, a Baron’s 
widow, into other hands. They disclose so much roguery that 
he binds them up into a volume lettered ‘Mdmoircs du Diable.’ 
The knowledge he derives from these pa^wrs not only enables 
him to unmask the hjrpocritcs all through tlie piece (in an 
excellent manner), but induces him to propose to the Baroness 
that if he restores to her her estate and good name — ^for even 
her marriage to the deceased Baron is denied — she shall give 
him her daughter in marriage. The daughter herself, on hearing 
the offer, accepts itj and a part of the plot is, her going to a 
masked ball, to which he goes as the Devil, to see how she likes 
him (when she finds, of course, that she likes him very much). 
The country people about the Chateau in dispute, suppose him 
to be really the Devil, because of his strange knowledge, and liis 
strange comings and goings ; and he, being with this girl in one 
of its old rooms, in the beginning of the 3rd act, shows her a 
little coffer on the table with a bell in it. ‘They suppose,’ he 
tells her, ‘ that whenever this bell is rung, 1 appear and obey 
the summons. Very ignorant, isn’t it? But, if you ever want 
me particularly — very particularly — ring the little bell and try.* 
The plot proceeds to its development. The wrong-doers are 
exposed; the missing document, proving the marriage, is found; 
everything is finished; they are all on the stage; and M. Robin 
liands the paper to the Baroness. ‘You are reinstated in your 
rights, Madame; you are happy; I will not hold you to a com- 
pact made when you didn’t know me ; I release you and your fair 
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daughter; the pleasure of doing what I have done^ is my sufEcient 
reward; I kiss your hand and take my leave. Farewell!’ He 
backs himself courteously out; the piece seems concluded, every- 
body wonders, the girl (little Mdlle. Luther) stands ^ amazed; 
when she suddenly remembers the little bell. In the mrettiest 
way possible, she runs to the coffer on the table, takc^out the 
little bell, rings it, and he comes rushing back and fold^ her to 
his heart. I never saw a prettier thing in my life. It made me 
laugh in that most delightful of vrsiys, with the tears in my eyes; 
so that I can never forget it, and must go and see it again.” 

But great as was the pleasure thus derived from the theatre, 
he was, in the matter of social intercourse, even more indebted 
to distinguish men connected with it by authorship or acting. 
At Scribe’s he was entertained frequently; and “very handsome 
and pleasant” was his account of the dinners, as of all the 
belongings, of the prolific dramatist — ^a cliarming place in Paris, 
a fine estate in the country, capital carriage, handsome pair of 
horses, “all made, as he says, by his pen.” One of the guests the 
first evening was Auber, “a stolid little elderly man, rather 
petulant in manner,” who told Dickens he had once lived at 
“Stock Noonton” (Stoke Newington) to study English, but had 
forgotten it all. “Louis l^hilippe had invited liim to meet the 
Queen of England, and when L. P. presented him, the Queen 
said, ‘We are such old acquaintances through M. Auber’s works, 
that an introduction is quite unnecessary.’ ” They met again a 
few nights later, with the author of the History of the Girondins, 
at the hospitable table of M. Pichot, to whom Lamartine had 
expressed a strong desire again to meet Dickens as “un dcs 
grands amis de son imagination.” “He continues to be precisely 
as we formerly knew him, both in appearance and manner; 
highly prepossessing, and with a sort of calm passion about 
him, very taking indeed. We talked of Defoe and Richardson, 
and of tliat wonderful genius for the minutest details in a 
narrative which has given them so much fame in France. I 
found him frank and unaffected, and full of curious knowledge 
of the French common people. He informed the company at 
dinner that he had rarely met a foreigner who spoke French 
so easily as your inimitable correspondent, whereat your corre- 
spondent blushed modestly, and almost immediately afterwards 
so nearly choked himself with the bone of a fowl (which is still 
in his ^roat), that he sat in torture for ten minutes with a 
strong apprehension that he was going to make the good Pichot 
f^ous by dying like the little Hunchback at his table. Scribe 
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and his wife were of the party, but had to go away at the ice- 
time because it was the first representation at the Opera Comique 
of a new opera by Auber and himself, of which very great 
expectations had been formed. It was very curious to see Him 
— the author of 400 pieces — ^getting nervous as the time ap- 
proached, and pulling out his watch every minute. At last 
he dashed out as if he were going into what a friend of min e 
calls a plunge-bath. Whereat she rose and followed. She is the 
most extraordinary woman I ever beheld; for her eldest son 
must be thirty, and she has the figure of fivc-and-twenty, and 
is strikingly handsome. So graceful too, that her manner of 
rising, curtseying, laughing, and going out after him, was 
pleasanter than the pleasantest thing I have ever seen done on 
the stage.” The opera Dickens himself saw a week later, and wrote 
of it as “most charming. Delightful music, an excellent story, 
immense stage tact, capital scenic arrangements, and the most 
delightful prima donna ev'cr seen or heard, in the person of 
Marie Cabel. It is called Motion Ixscaut — from the old romance 
— and is charming throughout. She sings a laughing song in 
it which is received witli madness, and which is the only real 
laughing song that ever was written. Auber told me that when 
it was first reliearsed, it made a great effect upon the orchestra; 
and that he could not have had a better compliment upon its 
freshness than the musical director paid him, in coming and 
clapping him on the shoulder witli ‘Jlravo, jeune homme! 
Cela promet bien!’” 

At dinner at Rcgnicr’s he met M. Legouvet, in whose tragedy 
Rachel, after its acceptance, liad refused to act Medea; a caprice 
which had led not only to her condemnation in costs of so much 
a night until she did act it, but to a quasi rivalry against her 
liy Ristori, who was now on her way to Paris to play it in 
Italian. To this performance Dickens and Macready subse- 
quently went together, and pronounced it to be hopelessly bad. 
“In the day entertainments, and little melodrama theatres, of 
Italy, I have seen the same thing fifty times, only not at once 
so conventional and so exaggerated. The papers have all been 
in fits respecting the sublimity of the performance, and the 
genuineness of the applause — ^particularly of the bouquets; 
which were thrown on at- the most preposterous times in Ae 
midst of agonising scenes, so tliat the characters had to pick 
their way among them, and a certain stout gentleman who 
played King Creon was obliged to keep a wary eye, all night, 
on the proscenium boxes, and dodge them as they came down. 
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Now l^ribe, who dined here next day ( and who follows on the 
Ristori side, being offended, as everybody has hew, by the 
insolence of Rachel), could not resist the temptatioii of telling 
us, that, going round at the end of the first act tp offer his 
congratulations, he met all the bouquets coming back in men’s 
arms to be thrown on again in the second act. ... By the by, 
I ^ a fine actor lost in Scribe. In all his pieces he has every- 
thing done in his own way ; and on that same night he wai showing 
what Rachel did not do, and wouldn’t do, in the last scene of 
Adrienne Lecouvreur, with extraordinary force and intensity.” 

^ At tlie house of another great artist, Madame Viardot, the 
sister of Malibran, Dickens dined to meet George Sand, that 
lady liaving appointed the day and hour for the interesting 
festival, which came off duly on lo January. “I suppose it 
to be impossible to imagine anybody more unlike my pre- 
conceptions than the illustrious Sand. Just the kind of woman in 
appearance whom you might suppose to be the Queen’s monthly 
nurse. Chubby, matronly, swarthy, black-eyed. Nothing of the 
blue-stocking about her, except a little final way of settling all 
your opinions with hers, which I take to have been acquired 
in the country, where she lives, and in the domination of a 
small circle. A singularly ordinary woman in appearance and 
manner. The dinner was very good and remarkably unpretending. 
Ourselves, Madame and her son, the Scheffers, the Sartorises, 
and some Lady somebody (from the Crimea last) who wore a 
species of paletot, and smoked. The Viardots ^vc a house 
away in the new part of Paris, which looks exactly as if they 
had moved into it last week and w’crc going away next. Not- 
withstanding w'hich, they had lived in it eight years. The opera 
tlie very last thing on earth you would associate with the family. 
Piano not even opened. Her husband is an extremely good 
fellow, and she is as natural as it is possible to be.” 

Dickens was hardly the man to take fair measure of Madame 
Dudevant in meeting her thus. He was not familiar with her 
writings, and had no very special liking for such of th.em as he 
knew. But no disappointment, nothing but amazement, awaited 
him at a dinner that followed soon after. Emile de Girardin 
gave a banquet in his honour. His description of it, which he 
declares to be strictly prosaic, sounds a little Oriental, but not 
inappropriately so. “ No man unacquainted with my determina- 
tion never to embellish or fancify such accounts, could believe 
in the description 1 shall let off when we meet, of dining at 
Emile Girardin’s — of the three gorgeous drawing-rooms with 
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ten thousand wax candles in golden sconces^ terminating in a 
dining-room of unprecedented ma^ficence with two enormous 
transparent plate-glass doors in it, looking (across an ante- 
chamber full of clean plates) straight mto the kitchen, with the 
cooks in their white paper caps dishing the dinner. From his 
seat in the midst of the table, the host Jike a Giant in a Fairy 
story) beholds the kitdien, and the snow-white tables, and the 
profound order and silence there prevailing. Forth from the 
plate-glass doors issues the Banquet— the most wonderful feast 
ever tasted by mortal: at the present priee of Truffles, that 
artiele alone costing (for eight people) at least five pounds. On 
the table are ground glass jugs of peculiar construction, laden 
with the finest growth of Champaipe and the coolest ice. With 
the third course is issued Port Wine (previously unheard of in 
a good state on this continent), which would fetch two guineas 
a bottle at any sale. The dinner done. Oriental flowers in vases 
of golden cobweb are placed upon the board. With the ice is 
issued Brandy, buried for 100 years. To that succeeds Coffee, 
brought by the brother of one of the convives from the remotest 
I^t, in exchange for an equal quantity of Californian gold dust. 
Ihe company being returned to the drawing-room — ^tables roll 
in by unseen agency, laden with Cigarettes from the Hareem 
of the Sultan, and with cool drinks in which the flavour of the 
Lemon arrived yesterday from Algeria, struggles voluptuously 
with the delicate Orange arrived this morning from Lisbon. 
That period past, and the guests reposing on Divans worked 
with many-coloured blossoms, big table rolls in, heavy with 
massive furniture of silver, and breathing incense in the form 
of a little present of Tea direct from C^a — stable and all, I 
believe; but cannot swear to it, and am resolved to be prosaic. 
All this time the host perpetually repeats ‘Ce petit diner-ci 
nest que pour faire la connaissance de Monsieur Dickens; il 
no compte pas; ce n’est rien.’ And even now I have forgotten to 
set down half of it — ^m particular the item of a far larger plum 
pudding than ever was seen in England at Christmas time, 
served with a celestial sauce in colour like the orange blossom, 
and in substance like the blossom powdered and bathed in dew, 
and called in the carte (carte in a gold frame like a little fish-slice 
to be handed about) ‘Hommage k I’illustre ecrivain d’Angle- 
terre.’ That illustrious man staggered out at the last drawing- 
room door, speechless with wonder, finally; and even at that 
moment his host, holding to his lips a chalice set with precious 
stones and con taining nectar distilled from the air that blew 
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over the fields of beans in bloom for fifteen summers, remarked 
‘Le diner que nous avons eu, mon cher, n’est rien — ne compte 
pas — ^il a ete tout-^-fait en famille — ^il faut diner ',(en veritc, 
diner) bientot. Au plaisir! Au revoirl Au diner!’” \ 

The second dinner came, wonderful as the first; Wong the 
company were Regnier, Jules Sandeau, and the nevjf Director 
of the Fran9ais; and his host again played Lucullus in the same 
style, with success even more consununate. The only absolutely 
new incident however was that “After dinner he asked me if 
I would come into another room and smoke a cigar? and on my 
saying Yes, coolly opened a drawer, containing about 5000 
inestimable cigars in prodigious bundles — ^just as the Captain 
of the Robbers in AU Baba might have gone to a comer of the 
cave for bales of brocade. A little man dined who was blacking 
shoes 8 years ago, and is now enormously rich — ^the richest 
man in Paris — ^having ascended with rapidity up the usual 
ladder of the Bourse. By merely observing that perhaps he 
m^ht come down again, I clouded so many faces as to render 
it very clear to me that everybody present was at the same game 
for some stake or other!” He returned to that subject in a 
letter a few days later. “If you were to see the steps of the 
Bourse at about 4 in the afternoon, and the crowd of blouses 
and patches among the speculators there assembled, all howling 
and haggard with s|)eculation, you would stand aghast at tin* 
consideration of what must be going on. Concierges and people 
like that perpetually blow their brains out, or fly into the 
Seine, ‘a cause dcs pertes sur la Bourse.’ I hardly ever take 
up a French paper without lighting on sucli a paragraph. On 
the other hand, thoroughbred horses without end, and red velvet 
carriages with white kid harness on jet black horses, go by here 
all day long; and the pedestrians who turn to look at them, 
laugh, and say, ‘ C’cst la Bourse ! ’ Such crashes must be staved 
off every week as have not been" seen since Law’s time.” 

Another picture connects itself with tliis, and throws light 
on the speculation thus raging. The Frencli loans connected 
with the war, so much puffed and praised in England at the 
time for the supposed spirit in which they were taken up, had 
in fact only ministered to the commonest and lowest gambling; 
and the war had never in the least been popular. “Emile 
Girardin,” wrote Dickens on 23 March, “was here yesterday, 
and he says that Peace is to be formally announced at Paris 
to-morrow amid general apathy.” But the French are never 
wholly apathetic to their own exploits; and a display with a 
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touch of excitement in it had been witnessed a couple of months 
before on the entry of the troops from the Crimea, when the 
Zouaves, as they marched past, pleased Dickens most. “A re- 
markable body of men,” he wrote, “wild, dangerous, and 
picturesque. Close-cropped head, red skull cap, Greek jacket, 
full red petticoat trowsers trimmed with yellow, and high white 
gaiters — the most sensible things for the purpose I know, and 
coming into use in the line. A man with such things on his legs 
is always free there, and ready for a muddy march; and might 
flounder through roads two feet deep in mud, and, simply by 
changing his gaiters (he has another pair in his haversack), hie 
dean and comfortable and wholesome again, directly. Plenty 
of beard and moustache, and the musket carried revcrsewise 
with the stock over the shoulder, make up the sun-bumt Zouave. 
He strides like Bobadil, smoking as he goes; and when he laughs 
(they were under my window for half-an-hour or so), plunges 
backward in the wildest way, as if he were going to throw a 
summersault. They have a black dog belonging to the regiment, 
and, when they now marched along with their medals, this 
dog marched after the one non-commissioned officer he invari- 
ably follows with a profound conviction that he was decorated. 
J couldn’t see whether he liad a medal, his hair being long; 
but he was perfectly up to what had befallen his regiment; 
and I never saw anything so capital as his way of regardii^ 
the public. Whatever the regiment docs, he is always in his 
place; and it was impossible to mistake the air of modest 
triumph which was now upon him. A small dog corporeally, 
but of great mind.” On that night there was an illumination 
m honour of the army, when the “whole of Paris, by streets 
and lanes and all sorts of out of the way places, W£W most 
brilliantly illuminated. It looked in the dark like Venice and 
Genoa rolled into one, and split up through the middle by the 
Corso at Rome in the carnival time. The French people certainly 
do know how to humour tlieir own countrymen, in a most 
marvellous way.” It was the festival time of tlie New Year,, 
and Dickens was fairW lost in a mystery of amazement at 
where the money could come from that everybody was spending 
on the ^trennes they were giving to everylx)dy else. All the 
famous shops on the Iloulevards had been bloclmded for more, 
than a week. “There is now a line of wooden stalls, three miles 
long, on each side of that immense thoroughfare; and wherever 
a retiring house or two admits of a double line, there it is. All 
sorts of objects from shoes and sabots, through porcelain and 
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crystal, up to live fowls and rabbits which are played for at a 
sort of dwarf skittles (to their immense disturbance, |as the ball 
rolls under them and shakes them off their shelves abd perches 
whenever it is delivered by a vigorous hand), are onlale in tliis 
great Fair, And what you may get in the way of onmment for 
twopence, is astounding.” Unhappily there came dark Wd rainy 
weather, and one of the improvements of the Empire ended, as 
so many others did, in slush and misery. 

Some sketches connected with the Art Exposition in this 
winter of 1855, and with the fulfilment of Ary Scheffer’s design 
to paint tlie portrait of Dickens, may close these Paris pictures. 
He did not think that English art showed to advantage beside 
the French. It seemed to him small, shrunken, insignificant, 
“niggling.” He thought the general absence of ideas horribly 
apparent; “and even when one comes to Mulready, and sees 
two old men talking over a much-too-prominent table-cloth, 
and reads the French explanation of their proceedings, ‘La 
discussion sur les principes de Docteur Whiston,” one is dis- 
satisfied. Somehow or other they don’t tell. Even I^slie’s Sancho 
wants go, and Stanny is too mudi like a set-scene. It is of no 
use disguising the fact that what we know to be wanting in the 
men is wanting in tlieir works — character, fire, purpose, and the 
power of using the vehicle and the model as mere means to an 
end. There is a horrid respectability about most of the best of 
them — a little, finite, systematic routine in them, strangely 
expressive to me of the state of England itself. As a mere fact. 
Frith, Ward, and Egg, come out the best in such pictures as 
are here, and attract to the greatest extent. The first, in the 
picture from the Good-natured Man; the second, in the Royal 
Family in the Temple; the third, in Peter the Great first seeing 
Catherine — ^which 1 always thought a good picture, and in which 
foreigners evidently descry a sudden dramatic touch that pleases 
them. There arc no end of bad pictures among the French, but, 
Lord! the goodness also! — ^the fearlessness of them; the bold 
drawing; the dashing conception; the passion and action in 
them ! The Belgian department is full of merit. It has the best 
landscape in it, the best portrait, and the best scene of homely 
life, to be found in the building. Don’t tliink it a part of my 
despondency about public affairs, and my fear that our national 
glory is on the decline, when I say that mere form and con- 
ventionalities usurp, in English art, as in English government 
and social relations, the place of living force and truth. I tried 
to resist the impression yesterday, and went to the English 
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^lery first, and praised and admired with great diligence; but 
it was of no use. I could not make anything better of it that) 
what I tell you. Of course this is between ourselves. Friendship 
is better than criticism, and 1 shall steadily hold my tongue. 
Discussion is worse than useless when you cannot agree about 
what you are going to discuss.” French nature is all wrong, 
said the English artists whom Dickens talked to; but surely 
not because it is French, was his reply. The English point of 
view is not the only one to take men and women from. The 
French pictures are “theatrical,” was the rejoinder. But the 
French themselves are a demonstrative and gesticulating people, 
was Dickens’s retort; and what thus is rendered by their artists 
is the truth through an immense part of the world. “I never 
saw anything so strange. Diey seem to me to have got a fixed 
idea that there is no natural manner but the English manner 
(in itself so exceptional that it is a thing apart, in all countries) ; 
and that unless a Frenchman — represented as going to the 
guillotine for example — is as calm as Gapham, or as respectable 
as Richmond Hill, he cannot be right.” 

To the sittings at Ary Scheffer’s some troubles as well as many 
pleasures were incident, and both had mention in his letters. 
“You may faintly imagine what I have suffered from sitting 
to Scheffer every day since I came back. He is a most noble 
fellow, and I have the greatest pleasure in his society, and have 
made all sorts of acquaintances at his house; but I can scarcely 
express how uneasy and unsettled it makes me to have to sit, 
sit, sit, with Little Dorrit on my mind, and the Christmas busi- 
ness too — ^though that is now happily dismissed. On Monday 
afternoon, and all day on Wednesday, I am ping to sit again. 
And the crowning feature is, that I do not discern the slightest 
resemblance, either in his portrait or his brother’s! They both 
peg away at me at the same time.” The sittings were varied 
by a special entertainment, when Scheffer received some sixty 
people in his “long atelier” — including a lot of French who 
say (but I don’t believe it) that they know English” — ^to whom 
Dickens, by special entreaty, read his Cricket on the Hearth, 

That was at the dose of November. Janauary came, and the 
^d of the sittings was supposed to be at hand. “The nightmare 
portrait is nearly done; and Scheffer promises that an inter- 
minable sitting next Saturday, beginning at 10 o’dock in tlm 
inoming, shall finish it. It is a fine spirited head, painted at Ins 
very best, and with a very easy and natural appearance in it. 
^ut it does not look to me at all like, nor does it strike me that 
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if I saw it in a gallery I should suppose myself to be t^e original. 
It is always possible that 1 don’t know my own [face. It is 
going to be engraved here, in two sizes and ways-^-the mere 
head and the whole thing.” A fortnight later the in^rminable 
sitting came. “Imagine me if you please with No. k on my 
head and hands, sitting to Scheffer yesterday four hours! At 
this stage of a story, no one can conceive how it distresses me.” 
Still this was not the last. March had come before the portrait 
was done. “Scheffer finished yesterday; and Collins, who has 
a good eye for pictures, says that there is no man living who 
could do the painting about the eyes. As a work of art I see in 
it spirit combined with perfect ease, and yet I don’t see myself. 
So I come to the conclusion that I never do see myself. I shall 
be very curious to know the effect of it upon you.” March had 
then begun; and at its close Dickens, who had meanwhile been 
in England, thus wrote: “I have not seen Scheffer since I came 
back but he told Catherine a few days ago that he was not 
satisfied with the likeness after all, and thought he must do 
more to it. My own impression of it, you remember?” In these 
few words he anticipated the impression made upon myself. 
I was not satisfied with it. The picture had much merit, but 
not as a portrait. From its very resemblance in the eyes and 
mouth one derived the sense of a general unlikeness. But the 
work of the artist’s brother, Henri Scheffer, painted from the 
same sittings, was in all ways greatly inferior. 

Before Dickens left Paris in May he had completed the arrange- 
ments for a published translation of all his books, and liad sent 
over two descriptions that the reader most anxious to follow 
him to a new scene would perhaps be sorry to lose. A Duchess 
was murdered in the Champs Ely sees. “The murder over the 
way (the third or fourth event of that nature in the Champs 
Elys&s since we have been here) -seems to disclose the strangest 
state of things. The Duchess who is murdered lived alone in a 
great house which was always shut up, and passed her time 
entirely in the dark. In a little lodge outside lived a coachman 
(the murderer), and there had been a long succession of coach- 
men who had been unable to stay there, and upon whom, 
whenever they asked for tlieir wages, she plunged out witli an 
immense knife, by way of an immediate settlement. The coach- 
man never had anything to do, for the coach hadn’t been 
driven out for years; neither would she ever allow the horses 
to be taken out for exercise. Between the lodge and the house, 
is a miserable bit of garden, all overgrown with long rank grass, 
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weeds, and nettles; and in this, the horses used to be taken out 
to swim — ^in a dead green vegetable sea, up to their haimches. 
On the day of the murder there was a great crowd, of course; 
and in the midst of it up comes the Duke her husband (from 
whom she was separated), and rings at the gate. The police 
open the grate. ‘C’est vrai done,’ says the Duke, ‘que Madame 
la Duchesse n’est plus?’ — ‘C’est trop vrai. Monseigneur.’ — 
‘Tant mieux,’ says the Duke, and walks off deliberately, to the 
great satisfaction of the assemblage.” 

The second description relates an occurrence in England of 
only three years’ previous date, belonging to that wildly im- 
probable class of realities which Dickens always held, with 
Fielding, to be (properly) closed to fiction. Only, he would add, 
critics should not be so eager to assume that what had never 
happened to themselves could not, by any human possibility, 
ever be supposed to have happened to anybody else. “B. was 
with me the other day, and, among other things that he told 
me, described an extraordinary adventure in his life, at a place 
not a thousand miles from my ‘property’ at Gadshill, three 
years ago. He lived at the tavern and was sketcliing one day 
when an open carriage came by with a gentleman and lady in 
it. He was sitting in the same place working at the same sketch, 
next day, when it came by again. So, another day, when the 
gentleman got out and introduced himself. Fond of art; lived 
at the great house yonder, which perhaps he knew; was an 
Oxford man and a Devonsliire squire, but not resident on his 
estate, for domestic reasons ; would be glad to see him to dmner 
to-morrow. He went, and foimd among other things a very 
fine library. ‘At your disposition,’ said the Squire, to whom he 
had now described himself and his pursuits. ‘Use it for your 
writing and drawing. Nobody else uses it.’ He stayed in the 
house six months. The lady was a mistress, aged five-and-lwenty, 
and very beautiful, drinking her life away. The Squire was 
drunken, and utterly depraved and wicked ; but an excellent 
scholar, an admirable linguist, and a great theologian. Two 
other mad visitors stayed the six months. One,^ a man well 
known in Paris here, who goes about the world with a crimson 
silk stocking in his breast pocket, containing a tooth-brash 
and an immens e quantity of ready money. The o^er, a college 
chum of the Squire’s, now rained; with an insatiate^ thirst for 
drink; who constantly got up in the middle of the night, crept 
down to the dining-room, and emptied all the decanters. . . . 
B. stayed on in the place, under a sort of devilish fascination 
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to discover what might come of it. . . . Tea or coffee never seen 
in the house, and very seldom water. Beer, champagne, and 
brandy, were the three drinkables. Breakfast: leg of mutton, 
diampagne, beer, and brandy. Lunch: shoulder 01 mutton, 
champagne, beer, and brandy. Dinner: every conceimble dish 
(Squire’s income, I'jooo a year), champagne, beer, anq brandy. 
The Squire had married a woman of the town from whom he 
was now separated, but by whom he had a daughter. The 
mother, to spite the father, had bred the daughter in every 
conceivable vice. Daughter, then 13, came from school once 
a month. Intensely coai^e in talk, and always drunk. As they 
drove about the country in two open carriages, the drunken 
mistress would be perpetually tumbling out of one, and the 
drunken daughter perpetually tumbling out of the other. At 
last the drunken mistress drank her stomach away, and began 
to die on the sofa. Got worse and worse, and was always raving 
about Somebody’s where she had once been a lodger, and per- 
petually shrieking that she would cut somebody else’s heart 
out. At last she died on the sofa, and, after the funeral, the 
party broke up. A few months ago, B. met the man witii 
the crimson silk stocking at Brighton, who told him that the 
Squire was dead 'of a broken heart’; that the chum was dead 
of delirium tremens; and that the daughter was heiress to the 
fortune. He told me all this, which I fully believe to be true, 
without any embellishment— just in the off-hand way m which 
I have told it to you.” 

Dickens left Paris at the end of April, and, after the summer 
in Boulogne which has been described, passed the winter in 
London, giving to his theatrical enterprise nearly all the time 
that LitUe Dorrii did not claim from him. His book was finished 
in the following spring; was inscribed to Qarkson Stanfield; 
and now claims to have something said about it. The theatrical 
enterprise to be at the same time related, with what it led to, 
will ik found to open a new phase in the life of Dickens. 
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“little dorrit/’ and a lazy tour 

1855-7 

Uetween Hard Tims and Little Dorrit, Dickens’s principal 
literary work had been the contribution to Household Words 
of two tales for Cliristmas (1854 and 1855) which his readings 
afterwards made widely popular, the Story of Richard Double- 
dick,^ and Boots at the Holly Tree Inn. In the latter was 
related, with a charming naturalness and spirit, the elopement, 
to get married at Gretna Green, of two little children of the 
mature respective ages of eight and seven. At Christmas 1855 
came out the first number of Little Dorrit, and in April 1857 
the last. 

The book took its origin from the notion he had of a leading 
man for a story who should bring about all the mischief in it, 
lay it all on Providence, and say at every fresh calamity, “Well, 
it’s a mercy, however, nobody was to blame you know!” The 
title first chosen, out of many suggested, was Nobody* s FauU; 
and four numbers had been written, of which the first was on 
tljc eve of appearing, before this was changed. When about to 
fall to work he excused himself from an engagement he should 
have kept because “the story is breaking out all round me, and 
I am going off down the railroad to humour it.” The humouring 
was a little difficult, however; and such indications of a droop 
in his invention as presented themselves in portions of Bleak 

’ The framework for this sketch was a graphic description, also dme 
by Dickeus, of the celebrated Charity at Kocliestcr founded in the m- 
tcenth century by Richard Watts, ‘‘for six poor travellers, who, not being 
Rogues or Proctors, may receive gratis for one night, lodging, entertam- 
ineiit, and fourpeiice each,” A quaint monument to Watts is the i^st 
prominent object on the wall of the south-west tran^pt of the cathedral, 
and underneath it is now placed a brass thus inscribed: Ch^ms 
Dickkns. Bom at Portsmouth, seventh of February 1812. Died at Gads- 
hill Place by Rochester, ninth of June 1870. Buried in Westminster Abbey. 
To connect his memory with the scenes in which his earliest and his latest 
years were passed, and with the associations of RochestCT Cathedral wd 
Us neighbourhood which extended over all his life, this Tablet, with the 
Unction of the Dean and Chapter, is placed by his Executors. 
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House, were noticeable again. “As to the story I am in the 
second number, and last night and this morning had half a mind 
to begin again, and work in what I have done, afterwards” 
(19 August). It had occurred to him, that, by making the fellow- 
travellers at once known to each other, as the opening of the 
story stands, he had missed an effect. “It struck \me that it 
would be a new thing to show people coming together, w a chance 
way, as fellow-travellers, and being in the same plac^, ignorant 
of one another, as happens in life; and to connect them after- 
wards, and to make the waiting for that connection a part of 
the interest.” The change was not made; but the mention of it 
was one of several intimations to me of the altered conditions 
under which he was writing, and that the old, unstinted, irre- 
pressible flow of fancy had received temporary check. In this 
view I have found it very interesting to compare the original 
notes, which as usual he prepared for each number of the tale, 
and which with tlie rest are in my possession, with those of 
Chuzzlewit or Coppetfield] observing in the former the labour 
and pains, and in tiie latter the lightness and confidence of 
handling.^ “I am just now getting to work on number three: 
sometimes enthusiastic, more often dull enough. There is an 
enormous outlay in the Father of the Marshalsea chapter, in 
the way of getting a great lot of matter into a small space. 
I am not quite resolved, but I have a great idea of overwhelming 
tliat family with wealth. Their condition would be very curious. 
I can make Dorrit very strong in the story, I hope” (16 Sept.). 
The Marshalsea part of the tale undoubtedly was excellent, and 
there was masterly treatment of character in the contrasts of 
the brothers Dorrit; but of the family generally it may be said 
that its least important members bad most of his genius in 
them. The younger of the brothers, the scapegrace son, and 
“Fanny dear,” are perfectly real people in what makes them 
unattractive; but what is meant for attractiveness in tlic 
heroine becomes often tiresome by want of reality. 

The first number appeared in December 1855, and on its sale 
there was an exultant note. ^'Little Dorrii has beaten even Bkak 
House out of the field. It is a most tremendous start, and 1 am 
overjo3red at it”; to which he added, writing from Paris on the 
6th of the month following, “You know tliat they had sold 


* So curious a contrast, taking Copper for the purpose, I have thought 
worth giving in facsimile; and can assure the reader that the examples 
taken express very fairly the general character of the Notes to the two 
books respectively. 
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35,000 of number two on new years’ day.” He was still in Paris 
on the day of the appearance of that portion of the tale by 
which it will always be most vividly remembered, and thus 
wrote on 30 January, 1856: “I have a grim pleasure upon me 
to-night in thinking ^t the Circumlocution OflSce sees the 
light, and in wondering what effect it will make. But my 
head really stings with tire visions of the book, and I am going, 
as we French say, to disembarrass it by plunging out into some 
of the strange places I glide into of nights in these latitudes.” 
The Circumlocution heroes led to the Society scenes, the Hamp- 
ton Court dowager-sketches, and Mr. Gowan; all parts of one 
satire levelled aga^t prevailing i>olitical and social vices. Aim 
had been taken, in the course of it, at some living originals, 
disguised sufficiently from recognition to enable him to make 
his thrust more sure ; but there was one exception self-revealed. 
“ I had the general idea,” he wrote while engaged on the sixth 
number, “of the Society business before the Sadleir affair, but 
1 shaped Mr. Mcrdle himself out of that precious rascality. 
Society, the Circumlocution Office, and Mr. Gowan, are of 
course three parts of one idea and design. Mr. Merdle’s com- 
plaint, which you will find in the end to be fraud and forgery, 
came into my mind as the last drop in the silver cream-jug on 
Hampstead Heatli. 1 shall beg, when you have read the present 
numl^r, to inquire whether you consider ‘Bar’ an instance, in 
reference to K F, of a suggested likeness in not many touches?” 
The likeness no one could mistake; and, though that particular 
Bar has since been moved into a higher and happier sphere, 
Westminster Hall is in no danger of losing “the insinuating 
Jury-droop, and pcrsuasi\'e double eye-glass,” by which this 
keen observer could express a type of character in half a 
dozen words. 

Of the other portions of the book that had a strong per- 
son? 1 interest for him I have spoken on a former page, 
and I will now only add an allusion of his own. “There are 
some things in Flora in number seven that seem to me to be 
extraordinarily droll, with something serious at the bottorn of 
Aem after all. Ah, well! was there not something very serious 
in it once? I am glad to think of being in the country with the 
long summer mornings as I approach number ten, where I have 
finally resolved to make Dorrit rich. It should be a very fine 
point in the story. . . . Nothing in Flora made me laugh so much 
w the confusion of ideas between gout fl3nng upwards, and 
its soaring with Mr. F. to another sphere” (7 April). He had 
II — G 7*» 
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himself no inconsiderable enjoyment also of Mr. F.’s Aunt; 
and in the old rascal of a patriarch, the smooth-surfaced Casby, 
and other surroundings of poor hlora, there was fup enough 
to float an argosy of second-rates, assuming suchj to have 
formed the staple of the tale. It would be far from fljiir to say 
they did. The defect in the book was less the absence^of excel- 
lent cliaracter or keen observation, tlian the want of ease and 
coherence among the figures of the story, and of al central 
interest in the plan of it. The agencies that bring al^ut its 
catastrophe, too, are less agreeable even than in ^ak House', 
and, most unlike that well-constructed story, some of the most 
deeply-considered things that occur in it have really little to 
do with the tale itself. The surface-painting of both Miss Wade 
and Tattycoram, to take an instance, is anytliing but attractive, 
yet there is under it a rare force of likeness in the imlikeness 
between the two which has much subtlety of intention; and 
they must both have had, as well as Mr. Gowan himself, a 
striking effect in the novel, if they had been made to contri- 
bute in a more essential way to its interest or development. 
The failure nevertheless had not been for want of care and 
study, as weU of his own design as of models by masters in his 
art. A happier hint of apology, for example, could hardly be 
given for Fielding’s introduction of such an episode as the Man 
of the Hill between the youth and manhood of Blifil and Tom 
Jones, than is suggested by what Dickens wrote of the least 
mteresting part of Little Dorrit. In the mere form, Fielding of 
course was only following the lead of Cervantes and Le Sage; 
but Dickens rightly judged his purpose also to have been, to 
supply a kind of coimection between the episode and the story. 
*‘I don’t see the practicability of making the History of a 
Self-Tormentor, with which I took great pains, a written narra- 
tive. But I do see the possibility” (he saw the other practica- 
bility before the number was published) “ of making it a chapter 
by itself, which might enable me to dispense with tlie necessity 
of the turned commas. Do you think that would be better? 
I have no doubt that a great part of Fielding’s reason for the 
introduced story, and Smollett’s, also, was, that it is sometimes 
really impossible to present, in a full book, the idea it contains 
(which yet it may be on all accounts desirable to present), 
without supposing the reader to be possessed of almost as much 
romantic allowance as would put him on a level with the writer. 
In Miss Wade I had an idea, which I thought a new one , of 
making the introduced story so fit into surroundings impossible 
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of sepiratioD from the main story, as to make the blood of the 
book circulate through both. But I can only suppose, from what 
you say, that I have not exactly succeeded in this.” 

Shortly after the date of Ms letter he was in London on 
business coimected with the purchase of Gadshill Place, and he 
went over to the Borough to see what traces were left of the 
prison of which Ms first impression was taken in his boyhood, 
which had played so important a part in tMs latest novel, and 
every brick and stone of which he liad been able to rebuild 
in his book by the mere vividness of Ms marvellous memory. 
“Went to the Borough yesterday morning before going to 
Gadshill, to see if 1 could find any ruins of the Marshalsea. 
Found a great part of the original building— now ‘ Marshalsea 
Place.’ Pound Ae rooms that have been in my mind’s eye in 
the story. Found, nursing a very big boy, a very small boy, 
who, seeing me standing on the Marshalsea pavement, looking 
about, told me how it all used to be. God knows how he learned 
it (for he was a world too young to know an)rthing about it), 
but he was right enough. . . . There is a room there — still 
standing, to my amazement — ^that I think of taking! It is the 
room through wMch the ever-memorable signers of Captain 
Porter’s petition filed off in my boyhood.” “The spikes are 
gone, and the wall is lowered, and anybody can go out now 
who likes to go, and is not bed-ridden; and I said to the 
boy, ‘Who lives there?’ and he said, ‘Jack PitMck.’ ‘Who is 
Jack PitMck? ’ I asked him. And he said, ‘Joe PitMck’s unde.’ ” 

Mention was made of tMs visit in the preface that appeared 
with the last number; and all it is necessary to add of the com- 
pleted book will be, that, though in the humour and satire of 
its finer parts not unworthy of him, and though it had the dear 
design, worthy of Mm in an especial degree, of contras^g, both 
in private and in public life, and in poverty equally as in wealth, 
duty done and duty not done, it made no material addition to 
Ms reputation. I-Iis public, however, showed no falling-off in its 
enormous numbers; and what is said in one of Ms letters, 
noticeable for this touch of character, illustrates his anxiety 
to avoid any set-off from the disquiet that critical discourtesies 
might give. “ I was ludicrously foiled here the other mght in a 
resolution I have kept for twenty years not to know of any 
attack upon myself, by stumbling, before I could pick my^lf 
up, on a short extract in the Globe from Blackwoods Magazine, 
informmg me that LMe Dorrit is ‘Twaddle.’ I was suffidently 
put out by it to be angry with myself for being such a fool, and 
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then pleased with myself for having so long been constant to 
a good resolution.” There was a scene that made itself part of 
history not four months after his death, which, if he cojiild have 
lived to hear of it, might have more than consoled hinli. It was 
the meeting of Bismarck and Jules Favre under the Walls of 
Paris. The Prussian was waiting to open fire on the <nty; the 
Frenchman was engaged in the arduous task of showmg the 
wisdom of not doing it; and “we learn,” say tlie papers' of the 
day, “that while the two eminent statesmen were tiying to find 
a basis of negotiation, Von Moltkc was seated in a corner reading 
LiiUe Dorrit." Who will doubt that the chapter on How Not to 
DO IT was then absorbing the old soldier’s attention? 


Preparations for the private play liad gone on incessantly up 
to Christmas, and, in turning the schoolroom into a theatre, 
sawing and hammering worthy of Babel continued for weeks. 
The priceless help of Stanfield had again been secured, and I 
remember finding him one day at Tavistock House in the act 
of upsetting some elaborate arrangements by Dickens, with a 
proscenium before him made up of chairs, and the scenery 
planned out with walking-sticks. But Dickens’s art in a matter 
of this kind was to know bow to take advice; and no suggestion 
came to him that he was not ready to act upon, if it presented 
the remotest likelihood. In one of Us great dilUcultics of obtain- 
ing more space, for audience as well as actors, he was told that 
Mr. Cooke of Astlcy’s was a man of much resource in that way; 
and to Mr. Cooke he applied, with the following result. “One of 
the finest things” (i8 October, 1856) “I have ever seen in my 
life of that kind was the arrival of my friend Mr. Cooke one 
morning this week, m an open phaeton drawn by two white 
ponies with black spots all over them (evidently stencilled), who 
came in at the gate with a little jolt and a rattle, exactly as they 
come into the Ring when they draw anything, and went round 
and round the centre bed of the front court, apparently loolcing 
for the clown. A multitude of boys who felt them to be no 
common ponies rushed up in a breathless state — ^twined them- 
selves like ivy about the railings — and were only deterred from 
storming the enclosure by the glare of the Inimitable’s eye. 
Some of these boys had evidently followed from Astley’s. 1 
grieve to add that my friend, being taken to the point of diffi' 
culty, had no sort of su^estion in him; no gleam of an idea; 
and might just as well have been the popular minister from the 
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Tabernacle in Tottenham Court Road. All he could say was 
— answering me, posed in the garden, precisely as if I were the 
down asking him a riddle at night— that two of their stable 
tents would be home in November, and that they were ‘ 20 foot 
square,’ and I was heartily welcome to ’em. Also, he said, ‘You 
might have half a dozen of my trapezes, or my middle-distance 
tables, but they’re all 6 foot and all too low sir.’ Since then, 
I have arranged to do it in my own way, and with my own 
carpenter. You will be surprised by the look of tlie place. It is 
no more like the schoolroom than it is like the sign of the Saluta- 
tion Inn at Ambleside in Westmorland. The sounds in the 
house remind me, as to the present time, of Chatham Dockyard 
—as to a remote epoch, of the building of Noah’s ark. Joiners 
are never out of the house, and the carpenter appears to be 
unsettled (or settled) for life.” 

Of course time did not mend matters, and as Christmas ap- 
proached the house was in a state of siege. “All day long, a 
labourer heats size over the fire in a great crucible. We eat 
it, drink it, breathe it, and smell it. Seventy paint-pots (which 
came in a van) adorn the stage; and thereon may be beheld, 
Stanny, and three Dansons (from the Suney Zoological Gar- 
dens), all painting at once!! Meanwhile, Telbin, in a secluded 
bower in Brewer Street, Golden Square, plies his part of the 
little undertaking.” How worthily it turned out in the end, 
the excellence of the performances and the delight of the 
audiences, became kno^vn to all London; and the pressure 
for admittance at last took the form of a tragi-comedy, com- 
posed of ludicrous malceshifts and gloomy disappointments, 
with which even Dickens’s resources could not deal. “My 
audience is now 93,” he wrote one day in despair, “and at 
least 10 will neither hear nor see.” There was nothing for it 
but to increase the number of nights; and it was not until 
20 January he described “the workmen smashing the last 
atoms of the theatre.” 

His book was finished soon after at Gadshill Place, to be 
presently described, which he had purchased the previous year, 
and taken possession of in February; subscribing himself, in 
tlie letter announcing the fact, as “the Kentish Freeholder on 
his native heath, his name Protection.” The new abode occupied 
him in various ways in the early part of the summer; and Hans 
Andersen the Dane had just arrived upon a visit to him there, 
when Douglas Jerrold’s unexpected death befell. It was a shock 
to everyone, and an especial grief to Dickens. Jerrold’s wit, and 
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the bright shrewd intellect that had so many triumphs, need 
no celebration from me; but the keenest of satirists was one of 
the kindliest of men, and Dickens had a fondness for Jerrold as 
genuine as his admiration for him. “I chance to kno^ a good 
deal about the poor fellow’s illness, for I was with hi^ on the 
last day he was out. It was ten days ago, when we di^ed at a 
dinner given by Russell at Greenwich. He was comblaining 
much when we met, said he had been sick three days, and 
attributed it to the inhaling of white paint from his' study 
window. 1 did not think much of it at the moment, as we were 
very social; but while we walked through Leicester Square he 
suddenly fell into a white, hot, sick perspiration, and had to 
lean against the railings. Then, at my urgent request, he was 
to let me put him in a cab and send him home; but he rallied a 
little after that, and, on our meeting Russell, determined to 
come with us. We three went down by steamboat that we might 
see the great ship, and then got an open fly and rode (ibout 
Blackheath: poor Jerrold mightily enjoying the air, and con- 
stantly saying that it set him up. He was rather quiet at dinner 
— sat next Delane — ^but was very humorous and good, and in 
spirits, though he took hardly anything. We parted with 
references to coming down here” (Gadshill) “and I never saw 
him again. Next morning he was taken very ill when he tried 
to get up. On the Wednesday and Thursday he was very bad, 
but rallied on the Friday, and was quite confident of getting 
well. On the Simday he was very ill again, and on the Monday 
forenoon died; ‘at peace with all the world’ he said, and asking 
to be remembl^d to friends. He had become indistinct and 
insensible, until for but a few minutes at the end. I knew nothing 
about it, except that he had been ill and was better, until, going 
up by railway yesterday morning, I heard a man in the carriage, 
unfolding his newspaper, say to another ‘Douglas Jerrold is 
dead.’ I immediately went up there, and then to Whitefriars. 
... I propose that there .shall be a night at a theatre when the 
actors (with old Cooke) shall play the Rent Day and Blackrey'd 
Susan; another night elsewhere, with a lecture from Thackeray; 
a day reading by me ; a night reading by me ; a lecture by Russell ; 
and a subscription performance of the Frozen Deep, as at 
Tavistock House. I don’t mean to do it beggingly; but merely 
to announce the whole series, the day after the funeral, ‘In 
memory of the late Mr. Douglas Jerrold,’ or some such phrase. 
I have got hold of Arthur Smith as the best man of business 
I know, and go to work with him to-morrow morning — ^inquiries 
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being made in the meantime as to the likeliest places to be had 
for these various purposes. My confident hope is that we shall 
get dose upon two thousand pounds.” 

The friendly enterprise was carried to the close with a vigour, 
promptitude, and success, that well corresponded with this 
opening. In addition to the performances named, there were 
others in the country also organised by Dickens, in which he 
took active personal part; and the result did not fall short of 
his expectations. The sum was invested ultimately for our 
friend’s unmarried daughter, who now receives, under direction 
of the Court of Chancery, the income of it until lately pmd by 
myself, the last surviving trustee. 

So passed the greater part of the summer, and when the 
country performances were over at the end of August I had this 
intimation. “I have arranged with Collins that he and I will 
start next Monday on a ten or twelve days’ expedition to out- 
of-the-way places, to do (in inns and coast-comers) a little tour 
in search of an article and in avoidance of railroads. I must get 
a good name for it, and I propose it in five articles, one for the 
beginning of every number in the October part.” Next day: 
“Our decision is for a foray upon the fells of Cumberland; I 
having discovered in the books some promising moors and bleak 
places thereabout.” Into the lake-country they went accord- 
ingly; and The Lazy Tour of Two Idle Apprentices, contri- 
buted to Household Words, related the trip. But his letters 
had descriptive touches, and some whimsical experiences, not 
in the published account. 

Looking over the Beauties of England and Wales before he 
left London, his ambition was ifired by mention of Garrick Fell, 
“a gloomy old mountain 1500 feet high,” which he secretly 
resolved to go up. “We came straight to it yesterdajr” (9 Sep- 
tember). “Nobody goes up. Guides liavc forgotten it. Master 
of a little inn, excellent north-countryman, volunteered. Went 
up, in a tremendous rain. C. D. beat Mr. Porter (name of land- 
lord) in half a mile. Mr. P. done up in no time. Three neverthe- 
less went on. Mr. P. again leading; C. D. and C.” (Mr. WBkie 
Collins) “following. Rain terrific, black mists, darkness of night. 
Mr. P. agitated. C. D. confident. C. (a long way down in per- 
spective) submissive. All wet through. No poles. Not so much 
as a walking-stick in the party. Reach the summit at about one 
in the day. Dead darkness as of night. Mr. P. (excellent fellow 
to the last) uneasy. C. D. produces compass from pocket. Mr. P. 
reassured. Farm-house where dog-cart was left, N.N.W. Mr. P. 
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complimentary. Descent commenced. €. D. with compass trium- 
phant, until compass, with the heat and wet of C. D,’s pocket, 
breaks. Mr. P. (who never had a compass), inconsoljible, con- 
fesses he has not been on Carrick Fell for twenty Wars, and 
he don’t know the way down. Darker and darker.\ Nobody 
discernible, two yards off, by the other two. Mr. P. makes 
suggestions, but no way. It becomes clear to C. D. and to C. 
that Mr. P. is going round and round the mountain, and never 
coming down. Mr. P. sits on angular granite, and says he is 
‘just fairly doon.’ C. D. revives Mr. P. with laughter, the 
only restorative in the company. Mr. P. again complimentary. 
Descent tried once more. Mr. P. worse and worse. Council of 
war. Proposals from C. D. to go ‘slap down.’ Seconded by C. 
Mr. P. objects, on account of precipice called The Black Arches, 
and terror of the countryside. More wandering. Mr. P. terror- 
stricken, but game. Watercourse, thundering and roaring, 
reached. C. D. suggests that it must run to the river, and had 
best be followed, subject to all gymnastic hazards. Mr. P. 
opposes, but gives in. Watercourse followed accordingly. Leaps, 
sp^hes, and tumbles, for two hours. C. lost. C. D. whoops. 
Cries for assistance from beliind. C. D. returns. C. with horribly 
sprained ankle, lying in rivulet!” 

All the danger was over when Dickens sent his description; 
but great had been the trouble in binding up the sufferer’s 
wkle and getting him painfully on, shoving, shouldering, carry- 
ing alternately, till terra firma was reached. “We got down at 
last in the wildest place, preposterously out of the course; and, 
propping up C. against stones, sent Mr. P. to the other side of 
Cumberland for dog-cart, so got back to his inn, and changed. 
Shoe or stocking on the bad foot out of the question. Foot 
bundled up in a flannel waistcoat. C. D. carrying C. melo- 
dramatically (Wardour to the Jife!) everywhere; into and out 
of carnages; up and down stairs; -to bed; every step. And so 
to Wigton, got doctor, and here we are!! A pretty business, 
we flatter ourselves!” 

Wigton, Dickens described as a place of little houses all in 
half-mouming, yellow stone or white stone and black, with the 
wonderful peculiarity that though it had no popuUtion, no 
business, and no streets to speak of, it had five linendrapers 
within range of their single window, one linendraper next door, 
and five more linendrapers round the comer. “ 1 ordered a night 
light in my bed-room. A queer little old woman brought me one 
of the common Child’s night lights, and seeming to think that 
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I looked at it with interest, said, ‘It’s joost a vara keeyourious 
thing, sir, and joost new coom oop. It’Q bum awt hoors a’ end, 
and no gootther, nor no waste, nor ony sike a thing, if ye can 
creedit what I say, seein’ the airtide.”* In these primitive 
quarters there befell a difficulty about letters, which Dickens 
solved in a fashion especially his own. “The day after Garrick 
there was a mess about her letters, through our not going to 
a place called Mayport. So, while the landlord was p lanning 
how to get them (they were only twelve miles off), I walked off, 
to his great astonishment, and brought them over.” The night 
after leaving Wigton they were at the Ship Hotel in Allonby. 

Allonby lus letters presented as a small untidy outlandish 
place: rough stone houses in half mourning, a few coarse yeUow- 
stone lodging-houses with black roofs (bills in all the windows), 
five bathing-machines, five girls in straw hats, five men in straw 
hats (wishing they had not come) ; very much what Broadstairs 
would have been if it had been bom Irish, and had not inherited 
a cliff. “ But this is a capital little homely inn, lookhig out upon 
the sea; with the coast of Scotland, mountainous and romantic, 
over against the windows; and though I can just stand upright 
in my bedroom, we are really well lodged. It is a clean nice 
place in a rough wild country, and we have a very obliging 
and comfortable landlady.” He had found indeed, in the latter, 
an acquaintance of old date. “The landlady at the little inn at 
Allonby, lived at Greta-Bridge in Yorkshire when I went down 
there before Nickleby; and was smuggled into the room to see 
me, after I was secretly found out. She is an immensely bt 
woman now. ‘But I could tuck my arm round her waist then, 
Mr. Dickens,’ the landlord said when she told me the story as 
1 was going to bed the night before last. ‘And can’t you do it 
now,’ I said. ‘You msensible dog! Look at me! Here’s a picture!’ 
Accordingly, I got round as much of her as I could; and this 
gallant action was the most successful I have ever performed, 
on the whole.” 

On their way home the friends were at Doncaster, and this 
was Dickens’s first experience of the St. Leger and its satur- 
nalia. His companion had by this time so far recovered as to 
be able, doubled-up, to walk with a thick stick; in which condi- 
tion, “ being exactly like the gouty admiral in a comedy I have 
given him that name.” The impressions received from the race- 
week were not favourable. It was noise and turmoil all day 
long, and a gathering of vagabonds from all parts of the racing 
earth. Every bad face that had ever caught wickedness from 
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an innocent horse had its representative in the streets; and as 
Dickens, like Gulliver looking down upon his fellow-men after 
coming from the horse-country, looked down into Doncaster 
High Street from his inn-window, he seemed to see e^rywhere 
a then notorious personage who had just poisoned his betting- 
companion, “Everywhere I see the late Mr. Palmer \with his 
betting-book in his hand. Mr. Palmer sits next me at theltheatre; 
Mr. Palmer goes before me down the street; Mr. Palmei^ follows 
me into the chemist’s shop where I go to buy rose-wa^^r after 
breakfast, and sa)rs to the chemist ‘Give us soom sal volatile or 
soom damned thing o’ tliat soort, in wather — ^my head’s bad!’ 
And 1 look at the back of his bad head repeated in long, long 
lines on the race course, and in the bctting-.stand and outside 
the betting-rooms in the town, and 1 vow to God that 1 
can see nothing in it but cruelty, covetousness, calculation, 
insensibility, and low wickedness.” 

Even a half-appalling kind of luck was not absent from my 
friend’s experiences at the race course, when, what he called 
a “wonderful, paralysing, coincidence” befell him. He bought 
the card; facetiously wrote down three names for the winners 
of the three cliief races (never in his life having heard or thought 
of any of the horses, except that the winner of the Derby, who 
proved to be nowhere, had been mentioned to him); “and, if 
you can believe it without your hair standing on end, those 
three races were won, one after another, by those three horses 111” 
That was the St. Leger Day, of which he also thought it notice- 
able, that, though the losses were enormous, nobody had won, 
for there was nothing but grinding of teeth and blaspheming of 
ill-luck. Nor liad matters mended on the Cup-day, after which 
celebration “a groaning phantom” lay in the doorway of his 
bedroom and howled all night. The landlord came up in the 
morning to apologise, “and said it was a gentleman who had 
lost £1500 or £2000; and he had drunk a deal afterwards; and 
then they put him to bed, and -then he — ^took the ’orrors, 
and got up, and yelled till morning.” Dickens might well be- 
lieve, as he declared at the end of his letter, that if a boy 
with any good in him, but with a dawning propensity to 
sporting and betting, were but brought to the Doncaster races 
soon enough, it would cure him. 



II 


WHAT HAPPENED AT THIS TIME 

1857-8 

An unsettled feeling greatly in excess of what was usual with 
Dickens, more or less observable since bis first residence at 
Boulogne, became at this time almost habitual, and the satis- 
factions which home should have supplied, and which indeed 
were essential requirements of his nature, he had failed to find 
in his home. He had nut the alternative that under this dis- 
appointment some can discover in what is called society. It did 
not suit him, and he set no store by it. No man was better 
fitted to adorn any circle he entered, but beyond that of friends 
and equals he rarely passed. He would take as much pains to 
keep out of the houses of the great as others take to get into 
them. Not alwa]rs wisely, it may be admitted. Mere contempt 
for toadyism and flunkeyism was not at all times the prevailing 
motive with him which he supposed it to be. Beneath his horror 
of those vices of Englishmen in his own rank of life, there was 
a still stronger resentment at the social inequalities that engender 
them, of which he was not so conscious and to which he owned 
less freely. Not the less it served secretly to justify what he might 
otherwise have had no mind to. To say he was not a gentleman 
would be as true as to say he was not a writer; but if anyone 
should assert his occasional preference for what was even 
beneath his level over that which was above it, this would be 
difficult of disproof. It was among those defects of temperament 
for which his early trials and his early successes were acrount- 
able in perhaps equal measure. He was sensitive in a passiemate 
degree to praise and blame, which yet he made it for the inost 
part a point of pride to assume indifference to; the inequalities 
of rank which he secretly resented took more galling as well 
as glaring prominence from the contrast of the necessities he 
had gone through with the fame that had come to him; and 
when the forces he most affected to despise assumed the form 
of barriers he could not easily overleap, he was led to appear 
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frequently intolerant (for he very seldom was really so) in 
opinions and language. His early sulSerings brought with them 
the healin|; powers of energy, will, and persistence, ahd taught 
him the mej^nessible value of a determined resolve to live 
down difficulties; but the habit, in small as in great things, of 
renunciation and self-sacrifice, ^ey did not teach; and, by his 
sudden leap into a world-wide popularity and influWce, he 
became master of ever3rthing that might seem to be attainable 
in life, before he had mastered what a man must imdeijgjo to be 
equal to its hardest trials. 

Nothing of all this has yet presented itself to notice, except 
in occasional forms of restlessness and desire of change of place, 
which were themselves, when his books were in progress, so 
incident as well to the active requirements of his fancy as to 
call, thus far, for no other explanation. Up to the date of the 
completion of Copperfidd he had felt himself to be in possession 
of an all-sufficient re.source. Against whatever might beMl he 
had a set-off in his imaginative creations, a compensation derived 
from his art that never failed him, because there he was supreme. 
It was the world he could bend to his will, and make subserve 
to all his desires. He had otherwise, underneath his exterior of 
a singular precision, method, and strictly orderly arrangement 
in all things, and notwithstanding a temperament to which 
home and home interests were really a necessity, somethmg in 
common with those eager, impetuous, somewhat overbearing 
natures, that rush at existence without heeding the cost of it, 
and are not more ready to accept and make the most of its 
enjoyments than to be easily and quickly overthrown by its 
burdens. But the world he had called into being bad thus far 
borne him safely through these perils. He had his own creations 
always by his side. They were living, speaking companions. 
With them only he v/as everywhere thorouglily identified. He 
laughed and wept with them; was as much elated by their fun 
as cast down by their grief; and brought to the consideration of 
them a belief in tlieir reality as well as in the influences they were 
meant to exercise, which in every circumstance sustained him. 

It was during the composition of Little Dorrit that I think 
he first felt a certain strain upon his invention which brought 
with it other misgivings. In a modified form this was present 
during the later portions of Bleak House, of which not a few of 
the defects might be traced to the acting excitements amid winch 
it was written; but the succeeding book made it plainer to him; 
and it is remarkable that in the interval between them he 
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resorted for the first and only time in his life to a practice, 
which he abandoned at the dose of his next and last story 
published in the twenty-number form, of putting down written 
Memoranda” of suggestions for characters or inddents by way 
of resource to him in his writing. Never before had his teeming 
fancy seemed to want such help; the need being less to contri- 
bute to its fulness than to check its overflowing; but it is another 
proof that he had been secretly bringing before himself, at least, 
the possibility that what had ever been his great support might 
some day desert him. It was strange that he should have had 
such doubt, and he would hardly have confessed it openly; 
but apart from that wonderful world of his books, the range 
of his thoughts was not always proportioned to the width and 
largeness of his nature. His ordinary drcle of activity, whether 
in ukings or thinkings, was full of such surprisii^ animation, 
that one was apt to believe it more comprehensive than it 
really was; and again and again, when a wide horizon might 
seem to be ahead of him he would pull up suddenly and stop 
short, as though nothing lay beyond. For the time, though 
each had its term and cliange, he was very much a man of one 
idea, each having its turn of absolute predominance; and this 
was one of the secrets of the thoroughness with which every- 
thing he took in hand was done. As to the matter of his writings, 
the actual truth was that his creative genius never really fiuled 
him. Not a few of his inventions of cl^cter and humour, up 
to the very close of his life, his Marigolds, Lirripers, Gaigeiys, 
Pips, Sapseas and many others, were as fresh and fine as m his 
greatest day. He had however lost tire free and fertile method 
of the earlier time. He could no longer fill a wide-spread canvas 
with the same fiicility and certainty as of old; and he had 
frequently a quite unfounded apprehension of some possible 
breakdown, of which the end might be at any moment beginning. 
There came accordingly, from time to time, intervals of unusu^ 
impatience and restlessness, strange to me in connection with 
his home; his old pursuits were too often laid aside for other 
excitements and occupations; he joined a public political nota- 
tion, set on foot by administrative reformers ; he got up various 
quasi-public private theatricals, in which he took the leading 
place ; and though it was but part of his alwajrs generous devotion 
in any friendly duty to organise the scries of perfonnances on 
his friend Jerrold’s death, yet the eagerness with which he flung 
himself into them, so arranging them as to assume an amount 
of labour m acting and travelling that might have appalled an 
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of sepipition from the main story, as to make the blood of the 
book circulate through both. But I can only suppose, from what 
you say, that I have not exactly succeeded in this.” 

Shortly after the date of letter he was in London on 
business connected with the purchase of Gadshill Place, and he 
wemt over to the Borough to see what traces were left of the 
prison of which his first impression was taken in his boyhood, 
which had played so important a part in this latest novel, and 
every brick and stone of which he had been able to rebuild 
in his book by the mere vividness of his marvellous memory. 
“Went to the Borough yesterday morning before going to 
Gadshill, to see if 1 could find any ruins of the Marshi^a. 
Found a great part of the original building— now ‘ Marshalsea 
Place.’ Found the rooms that have been in my mind’s eye in 
the story. Found, nursing a very big boy, a very small boy, 
who, seeing me standing on the Marshalsea pavement, looking 
about, told me how it all used to be. God knows how he learned 
it (for he was a world too young to know anything about it), 
but he was right enough. . . . There is a room there — still 
standing, to my amazement — ^that 1 think of taking! It is the 
room Ifrrough which the ever-memorable signers of Captain 
Porter’s petition filed off in my boyhood.” “The spikes are 
gone, and the wall is lowered, and anybody can go out now 
who likes to go, and is not bed-ridden; and I said to the 
boy, ‘Who lives there?’ and he said, ‘Jack Pithick.’ ‘Who is 
Jack Pithick? ’ I asked him. And he said, ‘Joe Pithick’s unde.’” 

Mention was made of this visit in the preface that appeared 
with the last number; and all it is necessary to add of the com- 
pleted book will be, that, though in the humour and satire of 
its finer parts not unworthy of him, and though it had the dear 
design, worthy of him in an especial degree, of contrasting, both 
in private and in public life, and in poverty equally as in wealth, 
duty done and duty not done, it made no material addition to 
his reputation. His public, however, showed no falling-ofi in its 
enormous numbers; and what is said in one of his letters, 
noticeable for this touch of character, illustrates his anxiety 
to avoid any set-off from the disquiet that critical discourtesies 
might give. “ I was ludicrously foiled here the other night in a 
resolution I have kept for twenty years not to know of any 
attack upon myself, by stumbling, before I could pick my^lf 
up, on a short extract in the Globe from Blackwood’s Mag^ne, 
informing me that Litde Dorrit is ‘Twaddle.’ I was suffidently 
put out by it to be angry with myself for being such a fool, and 
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then pleased with myself for having so long been constant to 
a good resolution.” There was a scene that made itself part of 
l^toiy not four months after his death, which, if he cobid have 
lived to hear of it, might have more than consoled hiiA, It was 
the meeting of Bismarck and Jules Favre under the Walls of 
Paris. The Prussian was waiting to open fire on the qty; the 
Frenchman was engaged in the arduous task of showing the 
wisdom of not doing it; and “we learn,” say tlie papers' of the 
day, “ that while the two eminent statesmen were trying to find 
a basis of negotiation, Von Moltkc was seated in a corner reading 
Little Dorrit.*' Who will doubt that the chapter on How Not to 
DO IT was then absorbing the old soldier’s attention ? 


Preparations for the private play liad gone on incessantly up 
to Christmas, and, in turning the schoolroom into a theatre, 
sawing and hammering worthy of Babel continued for weeks. 
The priceless help of Stanfield had again been secured, and I 
remember finding him one day at Tavistock House in the act 
of upsetting some elaborate arrangements by Dickens, with a 
proscenium before him made up of chairs, and the scenery 
planned out with walking-sticks. But Dickens’s art in a matter 
of this kind was to know how to take advice; and no suggestion 
came to him that he vras not ready to act upon, if it presented 
the remotest likelihood. In one of his great dilDcultics of obtain- 
ing more space, for audience as well as actors, he was told that 
Mr. Cooke of Astlcy’s was a man of much resource in that way; 
and to Mr. Cooke he applied, with the following result. “One of 
the finest things” (i8 October, 1856) “I have ever seen in my 
life of that kind was the arrival of my friend Mr. Cooke one 
morning this week, in an op>cn phaeton drawn by two white 
ponies with black spots all over them (evidently stencilled), who 
came in at the gate with a little jolt and a rattle, exactly as they 
come into the Ring when they draw anything, and went round 
and round the centre bed of the front court, apparently looking 
for the clown. A multitude of boys who felt them to be no 
common ponies rushed up in a breathless state — ^twined them- 
selves like ivy about the railings — and were only deterred from 
storming the enclosure by the glare of the Inimitable’s eye. 
Some of these boys had evidently followed from Astley’s. I 
grieve to add that my friend, being taken to the point of diffi- 
culty, had no sort of su^estion in him; no gleam of an idea; 
and might just as well liavc been the popular minister from the 
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Tabemade in Tottenham Court Road. All he could say was 
— answering me, posed in the garden, predsely as if I were the 
down asking him a riddle at night — that two of their stable 
tents would be home in November, and that they were ‘ 20 foot 
square,’ and I was heartily welcome to ’em. Also, he said, ‘You 
might have half a dozen of my trapezes, or my middle-distance 
tables, but they’re all 6 foot and all too low sir.’ Since then, 

I have arranged to do it in my own way, and with my own 
carpenter. You will be surprised by the look of the place. It is 
no more like the schoolroom than it is like the sign of the Saluta- 
tion Inn at Ambleside in Westmorland. The sounds in the 
house remind me, as to the present time, of Chatham Dockyard 
— as to a remote epoch, of the building of Noah’s ark. Joiners 
are never out of the house, and the carpenter appears to be 
unsettled (or settled) for life.” 

Of course time did not mend matters, and as Christmas ap- 
proached the house was in a state of siege. “All day long, a 
labourer heats size over the fire in a great crucible. We ^t 
it, drink it, breathe it, and smell it. Seventy paint-pots (which 
came in a van) adorn the stage; and thereon may be beheld, 
Stanny, and three Dansons (from the Surrey Zoological Gar- 
dens), all painting at once!! Meanwhile, Telbin, in a secluded 
bower in Brewer" Street, Golden Square, plies his part of the 
little undertaking.” How worthily it turned out in the end, 
the excellence of the performances and the delight of the 
audiences, became known to all London; and the pressure 
for admittance at last took the form of a tragi-comedy, com- 
posed of ludicrous malceshifts and gloomy disappointments, 
with which even Dickens’s resources could not deal. “My 
audience is now 93,” he wrote one day in despair,“and at 
least TO will neither hear nor see.” There w^ nothing for it 
but to increase the number of nights; and it wm not until 
20 January he described “the workmen smashing the last 
atoms of the theatre.” 

His book was finished soon after at Gadshill Place, to be 
presently described, which he had purchased the previous year, 
and taken possession of in February; subscribing himself, in 
tire letter announcing the fact, as “the Kentish Freeholder on 
his native heath, his name Protection.” The new abode occupied 
him in various ways in the early part of the sunmier; Md Hans 
Andersen the Dane had just arrived upon a visit to him there, 
when Douglas Jerrold’s unexpected death befell. It was a shock 
to everyone, and an especial grief to Dickens. Jerrold’s wit, and 
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the bright shrewd intellect that had so many triumphs, need 
no celebration from me; but the keenest of satirists was one of 
the kindliest of men, and Dickens had a fondness for Jierrold as 
genuine as his admiration for him. “I chance to kno4 a good 
deal about the poor fellow’s illness, for I was with hi^ on the 
last day he was out. It was ten days ago, when we diVed at a 
dinner given by Russell at Greenwich. He was comblaining 
much when we met, said he had been sick three days, and 
attributed it to the inhaling of white paint from his study 
window. 1 did not think much of it at the moment, as we were 
very social; but while we walked through Leicester Square he 
suddenly fell into a white, hot, sick perspiration, and had to 
lean against the railings. Then, at my urgent request, he was 
to let me put him in a cab and send him home; but he rallied a 
little after that, and, on our meeting Russell, determined to 
come with us. We three went down by steamboat that we might 
see the great ship, and then got an open fly and rode gbout 
Blackheath: poor Jerrold mightily enjoying the air, and con- 
stantly saying that it set him up. He was rather quiet at dinner 
— sat next Delane — ^but was very humorous and good, and in 
spirits, though he took hardly anything. We parted with 
references to coming down here” (Gadshill) “and I never saw 
him again. Next morning he was taken very ill when he tried 
to get up. On the Wednesday and Thursday he was very bad, 
but rallied on the Friday, and was quite confident of getting 
well. On the Sunday he was very ill again, and on the Monday 
forenoon died; ‘at peace with all tlie world’ he said, and asking 
to be remembH^d to friends. He had become indistinct and 
insensible, until for but a few minutes at the end. I knew nothing 
about it, except that he had been ill and was better, until, going 
up by railway yesterday morning, I heard a man in the carriage, 
unfolding his newspaper, say to another ‘Douglas Jerrold is 
dead.’ I immediately went up there, and then to Whitefriars. 
... I propose that there .shall be a night at a theatre when the 
actors (with old Cooke) shall play the Rent Day and Blach-ey'i 
Susan', another night elsewhere, with a lecture from Thackeray; 
a day reading by me; a night reading by me; a lecture by Russell; 
and a subscription p)erfonnance of the Frozen Deep, as at 
Tavistock House. I don’t mean to do it beggingly; but merely 
to announce the whole series, the day after tlie funeral, ‘In 
memory of the late Mr. Douglas Jerrold,’ or some such phrase. 
1 have got hold of Arthur Smith as the best man of business 
1 know, and go to work with him to-morrow morning — inquiries 
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being made in the meantime as to the likeliest places to be bad 
for these various purposes. My confident hope is that we shall 
get close upon two thousand pounds.” 

The friendly enterprise was carried to the close with a vigour, 
promptitude, and success, that well corresponded with this 
opening. In addition to the performances named, there were 
others in the country also organised by Dickens, in whidi he 
took active personal part; and the result did not fall short of 
his expectations. The sum was invested ultimately for our 
friend’s unmarried daughter, who now receives, under direction 
of the Court of Chancery, the income of it imtil lately paid by 
myself, the last surviving trustee. 

So passed the greater part of the summer, and when the 
country performances were over at the end of August I had this 
intimation. “I have arranged with Collins that he and I will 
start next Monday on a ten or twelve days’ expedition to out- 
of-the-way places, to do (in inns and coast-comers) a little tour 
in search of an article and in avoidance of railroads. I must get 
a good name for it, and I propose it in five articles, one for the 
begirming of every number in the October part.” Next day: 
“Our decision is for a foray upon the fells of Cumberland; I 
having discovered in the books some promising moors and bleak 
places thereabout.” Into the lake-country they went accord- 
ingly; and The Lazy Tour of Two Idle Apprentices, contri- 
buted to Household Words, related the trip. But his letters 
had descriptive touches, and some whimsical experiences, not 
in the published account. 

Looking over the Beauties of England and Wales before he 
left London, his ambition was fired % mention of Carrick Fell, 
“a gloomy old mountain 1500 feet high,” which he secretly 
resolved to go up. “We came straight to it yesterdajr” (9 Sep- 
tember). “Nobody goes up. Guides liave forgotten it. Master 
of a little inn, excellent north-countryman, volunteered. Went 
up, in a tremendous rain. C. D. beat Mr. Porter (name of land- 
lord) in half a mile. Mr. P. done up in no time. Three neverthe- 
less went on. Mr. P. again leading; C. D. and C.” (Mr. Wilkie 
Collins) “ following. Rain terrific, black mists, darkness of night. 
Mr. P. agitated. C. D. confident. C. (a long way down in per- 
spective) submissive. All wet through. No poles. Not so much 
^ a walking-stick in the party. Reach the summit at about one 
in the day. Dead darkness as of night. Mr. P. (excellent fellow 
to the last) uneasy. C. D. produces compass from pocket. Mr. P. 
reassured. Farm-house where dog-cart was left, N.N.W. Mr. P. 
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complimentaiy. Descent conunenced. C. D. with compass trium- 
phant^ until compass, with the heat and wet of C. D^’s pocket, 
breaks. Mr. P. (who never had a compass), inconsoljible, con- 
fesses he has not been on Canick Fell for twenty 3^rs, and 
he don’t know the way down. Darker and darker.\ Nobody 
discernible, two yards off, by the other two. Mr. P. makes 
suggestions, but no way. It becomes clear to C. D. and to C. 
that Mr. P. is going round and round the mountain, anifl never 
coming down. Mr. P. sits on angular granite, and say^ he is 
‘just fairly doon.’ C. D. revives Mr. P. with laughter, the 
only restorative in the company. Mr. P. again complimentary. 
Descent tried once more. Mr. F. worse and worse. Council of 
war. Proposals from C. D. to go ‘slap down.’ Seconded by C. 
Mr. P. objects, on account of precipice called The Black Arches, 
and terror of the countryside. More wandering. Mr. P. terror- 
stricken, but game. Watercourse, thundering and roaring, 
reached. C. D. suggests that it must run to the river, and had 
best be followed, subject to all gymnastic hazards. Mr. P. 
opposes, but gives in. Watercourse followed accordingly. L>eaps, 
splashes, and tumbles, for two hours. C. lost. C. D. whoops. 
Cries for assistance from beliind. C. D. returns. C. with horribly 
sprained ankle, lying in rivulet!” 

All the danger was over when Dickens sent his description; 
but great had been the trouble in binding up the sufferer’s 
ankle and getting him painfully on, shoving, shouldering, carry- 
ing alternately, till terra firma was reached. “ We got down at 
last in the wildest place, preposterously out of the course; and, 
propping up C. against stones, sent Mr. P. to the other side of 
Cumberland for dog-cart, so got back to his inn, and changed. 
Shoe or stocking on the bad foot out of the question. Foot 
bundled up in a flannel waistcoat. C. D. carrying C. melo- 
dramatically (Wardour to the Jife!) everywhere; into and out 
of carriages; up and down stairs; to bed; every step. And so 
to Wigton, got doctor, and here we are!! A pretty business, 
we flatter ourselves!” 

Wigton, Dickens described as a place of little houses all in 
half-mourning, yellow stone or white stone and black, with the 
wonderful peculiarity that though it had no population, no 
business, and no streets to speak of, it had five linendrapers 
within range of their single window, one linendraper next door, 
and five more linendrapers round the comer. “ I ordered a night 
light in my bed-room. A ^ueer little old woman broi^ht me one 
of the common Child’s night lights, and seeming to think that 
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1 looked at it with interest, said, ‘It’s joost a vara keeyourious 
thing, sir, and joost new coom oop. It’U bum awt hoors a* end, 
and no gootther, nor no waste, nor ony sike a thing, if ye can 
creedit what I say, seein’ the airticle.”* In these primitive 
quarters there befell a difficulty about letters, which Dickens 
solved in a fashion esjiecially his own. “The day after Garrick 
there was a mess about her letters, through our not going to 
a place called Mayport. So, while the landlord was planning 
how to get them (they were only twelve miles off), I walked ofi, 
to his great astonishment, and brought them over.” The night 
after leaving Wigton they were at the Ship Hotel in Allonby. 

Allonby ffis letters presented as a small untidy outlandish 
place: rough stone houses in half mourning, a few coarse yellow-* 
stone lodging-houses with black roofs (bills in all the windows), 
five bathing-machines, five girls in straw hats, five men in straw 
hats (wishing they had not come) ; very much what Broadstairs 
would have been if it had been bom Irish, and had not inherited 
a cliff. “ But this is a capital little homely inn, looking out upon 
the sea; with the coast of Scotland, mountainous and romantic, 
over against the windows; and though 1 can just stand upright 
in my bedroom, we are really well lodged. It is a clean nice 
place in a rough wild country, and we have a very obliging 
and comfortable landlady.” He had found indeed, in the latter, 
an acquaintance of old date. “The landlady at the little inn at 
Allonby, lived at Greta-Bridge in Yorkshire when I went down 
there before Nickleby; and was smuggled into the room to see 
me, after I was secretly found out. She is an immensely hit 
woman now. ‘ But I could tuck my arm roimd her waist then, 
Mr. Dickens,’ the landlord said when she told me the story as 
I was going to bed the night before last. ‘And can’t you do it 
now,’ I said. ‘ You insensible dog ! Look at me 1 Here’s a picture ! ’ 
Accordingly, 1 got rovmd as much of her as I could; and this 
gallant action was the most successful I have ever performed, 
on the whole.” 

On their way home the friends were at Doncaster, and this 
was Dickens’s first experience of the St. Leger and its satur- 
nalia. His companion had by this time so far recovered as to 
be able, doubled-up, to walk with a thick stick; in which condi- 
tion, “ being exactly like the gouty admiral in a comedy I have 
given him that name.” The impressions received from the race- 
week were not favourable. It was noise and turmoil all day 
long, and a gathering of vagabonds from all parts of the racing 
earth. Every bad face that had ever caught wickedness from 
u — * G 7®* 
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an innocent hoise had its representative in the streets; and as 
Dickens, like Gulliver looking down upon his fellow-men after 
coming from the horse-country, looked down into poncaster 
High Street from his inn-window, he seemed to see everywhere 
a then notorious personage who had just poisoned his betting- 
companion. “Ever5rwhere I see the late Mr. Palmer \with his 
betting-book in his hand. Mr. Palmer sits next me at the\ theatre; 
Mr. Palmer goes before me down the street; Mr. Palmer follows 
me into the chemist’s shop where 1 go to buy rose-wal^r after 
breakfast, and says to the chemist ‘ Give us soom sal volatile or 
soom damned thing o’ that soort, in wather— my head’s bad!’ 
And I look at the back of his bad head repeated in long, long 
lines on the race course, and in the betting-stand and outside 
the betting-rooms in the town, and I vow to God that I 
can see nothing in it but cruelty, covetousness, calculation, 
insensibility, and low wickedness.” 

Even a half-appalling kind of luck was not absent from my 
friend’s experiences at tlie race course, when, wliat he called 
a “wonderful, paralysing, coincidence” befell him. He bought 
the card; facetiously wrote down three names for the winners 
of the three chief races (never in his life having heard or thought 
of any of the horses, except that the winner of the Derby, who 
proved to be nowhere, had been mentioned to him); “and, if 
you can believe it without your hair standing on end, those 
three races were won, one after anotlier, by those three horses ! ! 1 ” 
That was the St. Leger Day, of which he also thought it notice- 
able, that, though the losses were enormous, nobody had won, 
for ^ere was nothing but grinding of teeth and blaspheming of 
ill-luck. Nor liad matters mended on the Cup-day, after which 
celebration “a groaning phantom” lay in the doorway of his 
bedroom and howled all night. The landlord came up in the 
morning to apologise, “and said it was a gentleman who had 
lost £1500 or £2000; and he had drunk a deal afterwards; and 
then they put him to bed, and -then he — took the ’errors, 
and got up, and yelled till morning.” Dickens might well be- 
lieve, as he declared at the end of his letter, that if a boy 
with any good in him, but with a dawning propensity to 
sporting and betting, were but brought to the Doncaster races 
soon enough, it would cure him. 



II 


WHAT HAPPENED AT THIS TIME 

1857-8 

An unsettled feeling greatly in excess of what was usual with 
Dickens^ more or less observable since his first residence at 
Boulogne, became at this time almost habitual, and the satis- 
factions which home should have supplied, and which indeed 
were essential requirements of his nature, he had failed to find 
in his home. He had nut the alternative that under this dis- 
appointment some can discover in what is called society. It did 
not suit him, and he set no store by it. No man was better 
fitted to adorn any circle he entered, but beyond that of friends 
and equals he rarely passed. He would take as much pains to 
keep out of the houses of the great as others take to get into 
them. Not always wisely, it may be admitted. Mere contempt 
for toadyism and flunkeyism was not at all times the prevailing 
motive with him which he supposed it to be. Beneath his horror 
of those vices of Englishmen in his own rank of life, there was 
a still stronger resentment at the social inequalities that engender 
them, of which he was not so conscious and to which he owned 
less £reely. Not the less it served secretly to justify what he might 
otherwise have had no mind to. To say he was not a gentleman 
would be as true as to say he was not a writer; but if anyone 
should assert his occasional preference for what was even 
beneath his level over that which was above it, this would be 
difficult of disproof. It was among those defects of temperament 
for which his early trials and his early successes were account- 
able in perhaps equal measure. He was sensitive in a passionate 
degree to praise and blame, which yet he made it for the most 
part a point of pride to assume indifference to; the inequalities 
of rank which he secretly resented took more galling as well 
as glaring prominence from the contrast of the necessities he 
had gone through witli the f^e that had come to him; and 
when the forces he most affected to despise assumed the form 
of barriers he could not easily overleap, he was led to appear 
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frequently intolerant (for he very seldom was really so) in 
opinions and language. His early sufferings brought with them 
the healing powers of energy, will, and persistence, ahd taught 
him the inesqiressible value of a determined resolve to live 
down difficulties; but the habit, in small as in great things, of 
renunciation and self-sacrifice, 'Aey did not teach; and, by his 
sudden leap into a world-wide popularity and influ^ce, he 
became master of everything that might seem to be attainable 
in life, before he had mastered what a man must undergo to be 
equal to its hardest trials. 

Nothing of all this has yet presented itself to notice, except 
in occasional forms of restlessness and desire of change of place, 
which were themselves, when his books were in progress, so 
incident as well to the active requirements of his fancy as to 
call, thus far, for no other explanation. Up to the date of the 
completion of Copperfield he had felt himself to be in possession 
of an all-sufficient resource. Against whatever might befall he 
had a set-off in his imaginative creations, a compensation derived 
from his art that never failed him, because there he was supreme. 
It was the world he could bend to his will, and make subserve 
to all his desires. He had otherwise, underneath his exterior of 
a singular precision, method, and strictly orderly arrangement 
in all things, and notwithstanding a temperament to which 
home and home interests were really a necessity, something in 
common with those eager, impetuous, somewhat overbearing 
natures, that rush at existence without heeding the cost of it, 
and are not more ready to accept and make the most of its 
enjoyments than to be easily and quickly overthrown by its 
burdens. But the world he liad called into being had thus fax 
borne him safely through these perils. He had his own creations 
alwa 3 rs by his side. They were living, speaking companions. 
With them only he v/as everywhere thorouglily identified. He 
laughed and wept with them; was as much elated by their fun 
as cast down by their grief; and brought to the consideration of 
them a belief in tlieir reality as well as in the influences they were 
meant to exercise, which in every circumstance sustained him. 

It was during the composition of Little Dorrit that I think 
he first felt a certain strain upon his invention which brought 
with it other misgivings. In a modified form this was present 
during the later portions of Bleak House, of which not a few of 
the defects might be traced to the acting excitements amid which 
it was written; but the succeeding book made it plainer to him; 
and it is remarkable that in the interval between them he 
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resorted for the first and only time in his life to a practioe, 
which he abandoned at the dose of his next and last story 
published in the twenty-number form^ of putting down written 
'‘Memoranda” of suggestions for characters or incidents by way 
of resource to him in his writing. Never before had his teeming 
fancy seemed to want such help; the need being less to contri- 
bute to its fulness than to check its overflowing; but it is another 
proof that he had been secretly bringing before himself, at least, 
the possibility that what had ever been his great support might 
some day desert him. It was strange that he should have had 
such doubt, and he would hardly have confessed it openly; 
but apart from that wonderful world of his books, the range 
of his thoughts was not always proportioned to the width and 
largeness of his nature. His ordinary circle of activity, whether 
in likings or thinkings, was full of such surprising animation, 
that one was apt to believe it more comprehensive than it 
really was; and again and again, when a wide horizon might 
seem to be ahead of him he would pull up suddenly and stop 
short, as though nothing lay beyond. For the time, though 
each had its term and change, he was very much a man of one 
idea, each having its turn of absolute predominance; and this 
was one of the secrets of the thoroughness with which every- 
thing he took in hand was done. As to the matter of his writings, 
the actual truth was that his creative genius never really failed 
him. Not a few of liis inventions of character and humour, up 
to the very close of his life, his Marigolds, Lirripers, Gar^erys, 
Pips, Sapseas and many others, were as fresh and fine as m his 
greatest day. He had however lost tlie free and fertile method 
of the earlier time. He could no longer fill a wide-spread canvas 
with the same facility and certainty as of old; and he had 
frequently a quite unfoimded apprehension of some possible 
breakdown, of which the end might be at any moment beginning. 
There came accordingly, from time to time, intervals of unusu^ 
impatience and restlessness, strange to me in connection with 
his home; his old pursuits were too often laid aside for other 
excitements and occupations; he joined a public political a^ta- 
tion, set on foot by administrative reformers ; he got up various 
quasi-public private theatricals, in which he took the leading 
place ; and though it was but part of his always generous devotion 
in any friendly duty to organise the scries of performances on 
his friend Jerrold’s death, yet the eagerness witli which he flung 
himself into them, so arranging them as to assume an amount 
of labour in acting and travelling that might have appalled an 
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experienced comedian^ and carrying them on week after week 
unceasingly in London and the provinces^ expressed but the 
craving which still had possession of him to get by so^e means 
at some change that should make existence easier, 
highest in his nature liad ceased for the time to be highest in 
his life^ and he had put himself at the mercy of lower accidents 
and conditions. The mere effect of the strolling wandering ways 
into which this acting led him could not be other tl^ im- 
favourable. But remonstrance as yet was unavailing. 

To one very earnestly made in the early autumn of 1857, in 
which opportimity was taken to compare his recent rush up 
Cariick Fell to his rush into other difficulties, here was the reply. 
“Too late to say, put the curb on, and don’t rush at hills — ^the 
wrong man to say it to. I have now no relief but in action. I am 
become incapable of rest. 1 am quite confident I should rust, 
break, and die, if I spared myself. Much better to die, doing. 
What I am in that way, nature made me first, and my way of 
life has of late, alas! confirmed. I must accept the drawback — 
since it is one — ^with the powers I have; and 1 must hold upon 
the tenure prescribed to me.” Something of the same sad feeling, 
it is right to say, had been expressed from time to time, in 
connection also with home dissatisfactions and misgivings, 
through tlie three years preceding; but I attributed it to other 
causes, and gave little attention to it. During his absences 
abroad for the greater part of 1854, ’55, and ’56, while the 
elder of his children were growing out of childhood, and his 
books were less easy to him than in his earlier manhood, evi- 
dences presented themselves in his letters of the old “unhappy 
loss or want of something” to which he had given a pervading 
prominence in Copperfield. In the first of those years he made 
express allusion to the kind of experience which had been one 
of his descriptions in that favourite book, and, mentioning the 
drawbacks of his present life, had first identified it with his 
own: “the so happy and yet so unhappy existence which seeks 
its realities in unrealities, and finds its dangerous comfort in a 
perpetual escape from the disappointment of heart around it.” 

I^ter in the same year he thus wrote from Boulogne: “ I have 
had dreadful thoughts of getting away somewhere altogether by 
myself. If I could have managed it, I think possibly 1 might 
have gone to the Pyreennees (you know what 1 mean that word 
for, so I won’t rewrite it) for six months! I have put the idea 
into the perspective of six months, but have not abandoned it. 
I have visions of living for half a year or so, in all sorts of 
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inaccessible places, and opening a new book therein. A floating 
idea of going up above the snow-line in Switzerland, and living 
in some astonishing convent, hovers about me. If Household 
Words could be got into a good train, in short, I don’t know in 
what strange place, or at what remote elevation above the level 
of the sea, I might fall to work next. Restlessness, you will say. 
Whatever it is, it is always driving me, and I cannot help it. 

I have rested nine or ten weeks, and sometimes feel as if it had 
been a year — though I hud the strangest nervous miseries before 
I stopped. If I couldn’t walk fast and far, I should just explode 
and perish.’l Again, four months later he wrote; “You will 
hear of me in Paris, probably next Sunday, and I may go on 
to Bordeaux. Have general ideas of emigrating in the summer 
to the mountain-ground between France and Spain. Am alto- 
gether in a dishevelled state of mind — motes of new books in 
the dirty air, miseries of older growth threatening to close upon 
me. Why is it, that as with poor David, a sense comes always 
crushing on me now, when I fall into low spirits, as of one 
happiness I have missed in life, and one friend and companion 
I have never made?” 

Early in 1856 (20 January) the notion revisited him of writing, 
a book in solitude. “Again 1 am beset by my former notions of 
a book whereof the whole story shall be on the top of the Great 
St. Bernard. As I accept and reject ideas for Little Dorrit, it 
perpetually comes back to me. Two or three years hence, per- 
haps you’ll find me living with the Monks and the Dogs a whole 
winter — among the blinding snows that fall about that monas- 
tery. I have a serious idea that I shall do it, if I live.” He was 
at tliis date in Paris; and during the visit to him of Macready 
in the following April, the self-revelations were resumed. The 
great actor was tlicn living in retirement at Sherborne, to which 
he hod gone on quitting the stage; and Dickens gave favourable 
report of his enjoyment of the change to his little holiday at 
Paris. Then, after recurring to his own old notion of having 
some slight idea of going to settle in Australia, only he could 
not do it until he should have finished Little Dorrit, he went 
on to say that p>erhaps Macready, if he could get into harness 
again, would not be the worse for some such troubles as were 
worrying himself. “ It fills me with pity to think of him away 
in that lonely Sherborne place. I have always felt of myself 
that I must, please God, die in harness, but I have never felt 
it more strongly than in looking at, and thinking of, him. How- 
ever strange it is to be never at rest, and never satisfied, and 
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ever trying after something that is never reached, and to be 
always laden with plot and plan and care and worry, how 
dear it is that it must be, and that one is driven by an irresistible 
might until the journey is worked out! It is much better to go 
on and fret, than to stop and fret. As to repose — ^for ume men 
there’s no such thing in this life. The foregoing has the appear- 
ance of a small sermon; but it is so often in my head', in these 
days that it cannot help coming out. The old days— ^the old 
days ! Shall I ever, 1 wonder, get the frame of mind back as it 
used to be then? Something of it perhaps — but never quite 
as it used to be. 1 find that the skeleton in my domestic doset 
is becoming a pretty big one.” 

It would be unjust and uncandid not to admit that these 
and other similar passages in the letters that extended over the 
years while he lived abroad, had served in some degree as a 
preparation for what came after his return to England in the 
following year. It came with a great shock nevertheless; because 
it told plainly what before had never been avowed, but only 
hinted at more or less obscurely. The opening reference is to 
the reply which had been made to a previous expression of his 
wish for some confidences as in the old time. 1 give only what 
is strictly necessary to account for what followed, and even 
this with deep reluctance. “Your letter of yesterday was so 
kind and hearty, and sounded so gently the many chords we 
have touched together, that I cannot leave it unanswered, 
though I have not much (to any purpose) to say. My reference 
to ‘confidences’ was merely to the relief of saying a word of 
what has long been pent up in my mind. Poor Catherine and 
I are not made for each other, and there is no help for it. It 
is not only that she makes me uneasy and unhappy, but that 
I make her so too — and much more so. She is exactly what you 
know, in the way of being amiable and complying; but we are 
strangely ill-assorted for the bond there is between us. God 
knows she would have been a thousand times happier if she 
had married another kind of man, and that her avoidance of 
this destiny would have been at least equally good for us both. 
I am often cut to the heart by thinking what a pity it is, for her 
own sake, that I ever fell in her way; and if I were sick or dis- 
abled to-morrow, 1 know how sorry she would be, and how 
deeply grieved myself, to think how we had lost each other. 
But exactly the same incompatibility would arise, the moment 
I was well again; and nothing on earth could make her under- 
stand me, or suit us to each other. Her temperament will not 
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go with mine. It mattered not so much when we had only our- 
selves to consider, but reasons have been growing since which 
make it all but hopeless that we should even try to struggle on. 
What is now befalling me I have seen steadily coming, ever 
since the da 3 rs you remember when Mary was bom; and I know 
too well that you cannot, and no one can, help me. Why I have 
even written I hardly know; but it is a miserable sort of comfort 
that you should be clearly aware how matters stand. The mere 
mention of the fact, witliout any complaint or blame of any 
sort, is a relief to my present state of spirits — and I can get this 
only from you, because I can speak of it to no one else.” In 
the same tone was hb rejoinder to my reply. “To the most 
part of what you say — ^Amen ! You are not so tolerant as perhaps 
you might be of the wayward and unsettled feeling which is part 
(1 suppose) of the tenure on which one holds an imaginative 
life, and which I have, as you ought to know well, often only 
kept down by riding over it like a dragoon — but let that go by. 
I make no maudlin complaint. I agree with you as to the very 
possible incidents, even not less bearable than mine, that might 
and must often occur to the married condition when it is entered 
into very young. I am always deeply sensible of the wonderful 
exercise I have of life and its highest sensations, and have said 
to myself for years, and have honestly and truly felt. This b 
the drawback to such a career, and is not to be complained of. 
1 say it and feel it now as strongly as ever I did; and, as I told 
you in my last, I do not with that view put all this forward, 
ilut the years have not made it easier to bear for either of us ; 
and, for her sake as well as mine, the wish will force itself upon 
me that something might be done. I know too well it b impos- 
sible. There is the fact, and that b all one can say. Nor are you 
to suppose tliat I disguise from myself what might be urged 
on the other side. I claim no immunity from blame. There b 
plenty of fault on my side, I dare say, in the way of a thousand 
uncertainties, caprices, and difficulties of disposition; but 
only one thing will alter all that, and that b, the end which 
alters everything.” 

It will not seem to most people that there was anything here 
which in happier circumstances might not have been susceptible 
of considerate adjustment; but all the circumstances were un- 
favourable, and the moderate middle course which the admis- 
sions in that letter might wisely have prompted and wholly 
justified, was unfortunately not taken. G)mpare what ^fore 
was said of his temperament, with what is there said by himself 
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of its defects, and the explanation will not be difficult. Every 
counteracting influence against the one idea which now pre- 
dominated over him had been so weakened as to be almost 
powerless. His elder children were no longer children!; his books 
had lost for the time the importance they formerly had over 
every other consideration in his life; and he had not\in himself 
the resource that such a man, judging him from tin surface, 
might be expected to have liad. Not his genius only, but his 
whole nature, was too exclusively made up of sympathy for, 
and with, the real in its most intense form, to be sufficiently 
provided against failure in the realities around him. There was 
for him no “city of the mind” against outward ills, for inner 
consolation and shelter. It was in and from the actual he still 
stretched forward to find the freedom and satisfactions of an 
ideal, and by his very attempts to escape the world he was driven 
back into the thick of it. But what he would have sought there, 
it supplies to none; and to get the infinite out of an3rthing so 
finite, lias broken many a stout heart. 

At the close of that last letter from Gadshill (5 September) 
was this question — “What do you tliink of my paying for this 
place, by reviving that old idea of some readings from my 
books. I am strongly tempted, 'fhink of it.” The reasons against 
it had great force, and took, in my judgment, greater from the 
time at which it was again proposed. The old ground of opposi- 
tion remained. It was a substitution of lower for higher aims; 
a change to commonplace from more elevated pursuits; and it 
had so much of the character of a public exhibition for money 
as to raise, in the question of respect for his calling as a writer, 
a question also of respect for himself as a gentleman. This 
opinion, now strongly reiterated, was referred ultimately to 
two distinguished ladies of his acquaintance, who decided 
against it. Yet not without such momentary misgiving in the 
direction of “the stage,” as pointed strongly to the danger, 
which, by those who took the opposite view, was most of all 
thought incident to the particular time of the proposal. It 
might be a wild exaggeration to fear that he was in danger of 
being led to adopt the stage as a calling, but he was certainly 
about to place himself within reach of not a few of its draw- 
backs and disadvantages. To the full extent he perhaps did not 
hims elf know, how much his eager present wish to become a 
public reader was but the outcome of the restless domestic 
discontents of the last four years; and that to indulge it, and 
the unsettled habits inseparable from it, was to abandon every 
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hope of resettling his disordered home. There is nothing, in its 
application to so divine a genius as Shakespeare, more affecting 
than his expressed dislike to a profession, which, in the jealous 
self-watchfulness of his noble nature, he feared might hurt his 
mind. The long subsequent line of actors, admirable in private 
as in public life, and all the gentle and generous associations of 
the histrionic art, have not weakened the testimony of its 
greatest name against its less favourable influences; against 
the laxity of habits it may encourage; and its public manners, 
bred of public means, not always compatible with home felicities 
and duties. But, freely open as Dickens was to counsel in regard 
of his books, he was, for reasons formerly stated, less accessible 
to it on points of personal conduct; and when he had neither 
self-distrust nor self-denial to hold him back, he would push 
persistently forward to whatever object he had in view. 

An occurrence of the time liastened the decision in this case. 
An enterprise had been set on foot for establishment of a 
hospital for sick children; a large old-fashioned mansion in 
Great Ormond Street, with spacious garden, had been fitted up 
with more than thirty beds; during the four or five years of its 
existence, outdoor and indoor relief had been afforded by it to 
nearly fifty thousand children, of whom thirty thousand were 
under five years of age ; but, want of funds having threatened 
to arrest the merciful work, it was resolved to try a public 
dinner by way of charitable appeal, and for president the happy 
choice was made of one who had enchanted everybody with 
the joys and sorrows of little children. Dickens threw himself 
into the service heart and soul. There was a simple pathos in 
his address from the chair quite startling in its effect at such 
a meeting; and he probably never moved any audience so much 
as by the strong personal feeling with which he referred to the 
sacrifices made for tlie Hospital by the very poor themselves: 
from v/hom a subscription of fifty pounds, contributed in single 
pennies, had come to the treasurer during almost every year 
it had been open. The whole speech, indeed, is the best of the 
kind spoken by him; and two little pictures from it, one of the 
misery he had witnessed, the other of the remedy he had found, 
should not be absent from the picture of his own life. 

“Some years ago, being in Scotland, I went with one of the 
niost humane members of the most humane of professions, on 
a morning tour among some of the worst lodged inhabitants of 
tlie old town of Edinburgh. In the closes and wynds of that 
picturesque place (I am sorry to remind you what fast friends 
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pictuTesqueness and typhus often are), we saw more poverty 
and sickness in an hour than many people would believe in, in 
a life. Our way lay from one to another of the most wretched 
dwellii^s, reeking with horrible odours; shut out from the sky 
and from the air, mere pits and dens. In a room in one of these 
places, where there was an empty porridge-pot on the cold 
hearth, a ragged woman and some ragged children^ crouching 
on the bare ground near it — ^and, I remember as\ I speak, 
where the very light, refracted from a high damp-stained wall 
outside, came in trembling, as if the fever which had skaken 
everything else had shaken even it — ^there lay, in an old egg- 
box which the mother had begged from a shop, a little, feeble, 
wan, sick child. With his little wasted i^e, and his little hot 
worn hands folded over his breast, and his little bright attentive 
eyes, I can see him now, as I have seen him for several years, 
looking steadily at us. There he lay in his small frail box, which 
was not at all a bad emblem of the small body from which he 
was slowly parting — ^there he lay, quite quiet, quite patient, 
saying never a word. He seldom cried, the mother said; he 
seldom complained; ‘he lay there, seemin’ to woonder what it 
was a’ aboot.’ God knows, I thought, as I stood looking at 
him, he had his reasons for wondering. . . . Many a poor child, 
sick and neglected, I have seen since that time in London; 
many have I also seen most affectionately tended, in unwhole- 
some houses and hard circumstances where recovery was impos- 
sible; but at all such times I have seen my little drooping friend 
in his egg-box, and he has always addressed his dumb wonder 
to me what it meant, and why, in the name of a gracious Gkid, 
such things should be ! . . . But, ladies and gentlemen,” Dickens 
added, “ such things need not be, and will not be, if this com- 
pany, which is a drop of the life-blood of the great compassionate 
public heart, will only accept the means of rescue and prevention 
which it is mine to offer. Within a quarter of a mile of this place 
where 1 speak, stands a once courtly old house, where blooming 
children were bom, and grew up to be men and women, and 
married, and brought their own blooming children back to 
patter up the old oak staircase which stood but the other day, 
and to wonder at the old oak carvings on the chimney-pieces. 
In the airy wards into which the old state drawing-rooms and 
family bedchambers of that house are now converted, are 
lodged such small patients that the attendant nurses look like 
reclaimed giantesses, and the kind medical practitioner like ^ 
amiable Christian ogre. Grouped about the little low tables in 
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the centre of the rooms, are such tiny convalescents that they 
seem to be playing at having been ill. On the doll’s beds w 
such diminutive creatures tlmt each poor sufferer is supplied 
with its trays of toys: and, looking rotmd, you may see how 
the little tired flushed cheek has toppled over half the brute 
creation on its way into the ark; or how one little dimpled arm 
has mowed down (as I saw myself) the whole tin soldiery of 
Europe. On the walls of these rooms are graceful, pleasant, 
bright, childish pictures. At the beds’ heads, hang representations 
of the figure of Him who was once a child Himself, and a poor 
one. But alas I reckoning up the number of beds that are there, 
the visitor to this Child’s Hospital will find himself perforce 
obliged to stop at very little over thirty; and will Icam, with 
sorrow and surprise, that even that small number, so forlornly, 
so miserably diminutive compared with this vast London, can- 
not possibly be maintained unless the Hospital be made better 
known. I limit myself to saying better known, because I will 
not believe tliat in a Christian community of fathers and mothers, 
and brothers and sisters, it can fail, being better known, to be 
well and richly endowed.” It was a brave and true prediction. 
The Child’s Hospital has never since known want. That night 
alone added greatly more than three thousand pounds to its 
funds, and Dickens put the crown to his good work by reading 
on its behalf, shortly afterwards, his Christmas Carol', when the 
sum realised, and the urgent demand that followed for a 
repetition of the pleasure given by the reading, bore down 
further opposition to the project of his engaging publicly in 
such readings for himself. 

The Child’s Hospital night was 9 February, its reading 
was appointed for r5 April, and, nearly a month before, 
renewed efforts at remonstrance had been made. “Your 
view of the reading matter,” Dickens replied, “I still think is 
unconsciously taken from your own particular point. You don t 
seem to me to get out of yourself in considering it. A w'ord 
more upon it. You are not to think I have made up my mind. 
If 1 had, why should I not say so? I find very great difficulty 
in doing so because of what you urge, because I know the 
question to be a balance of doubts, and because I most honestly 
feel in my innermost heart, in tliis matter (as in all others for 
years and years), the honour of the calling by which I Imve 
always stood most conscientiously. But do you quite consider 
tliat the public exliibition of oneself takes place equally, whos^ 
ever may get the money? And have you any idea that at this 
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moment — ^this very time — ^half the public at least supposes me 
to be paid? My dear F., out of the twenty or five-and-twenty 
letters a week that I get about readings, twenty will ask at 
what price, or on what terms, it can be done. Thje only ex- 
ceptions, in truth, are when the correspondent is a Clergyman, 
or a banker, or the member for the place in questioi^ Why, at 
this very lime half Scotland believes that 1 am paid^for going 
to Edinbui^h ! — Here is Greenock writes to me, and asks could 
it be done for a hundred pounds? There is Aberdeen writes, and 
states the capacity of its hall, and says, though far less profitable 
than the very large hall in Edinburgh, is it not enough to come 
on for? W. answers such letters continually. ( — At this place 
enter Beale. He called here yesterday morning, and then wrote 
to ask if I would see him to-day. I replied ‘Yes,’ so here he 
came in. With long preface called to know whetlicr it was 
possible to arrange anything in the way of readings for this 
autumn — say six months. Large capit^ at command. Could 
produce partners, in such an enterprise, also with large capital. 
Represented such. Returns would be enormous. Would I name 
a sum? a minimum sum that I required to have, in any case? 
Would 1 look at it as a Fortune, and in no other point of view? 
I shook my head, and said, my tongue was tied on the subject 
for the present; I might be more communicative 'at another 
time. Exit Beale in confusion and disappointment.) — You will 
be happy to hear that at one on Fri^y, the Lord Provost, 
Dean of Guild, Magistrates, and Council of the ancient city of 
Edinburgh will wait (in procession) on their brother freeman, 
at the Music Hall, to give him hospitable welcome. Their brother 
freeman has been cursing their stars and his own, ever since 
the receipt of solemn notification to this effect.” But very 
grateful, when it came, was the enthusiasm of the greeting, 
and welcome the gift of the silver wassail-bowl which followed 
the reading of the Carol. “I had no opportunity of asking any- 
one’s advice in Edinburgh,” he wrote on his return. “The 
crowd was too enormous, and the excitement in it much too 
great. But my determination is all but taken. 1 must do sotM- 
ikingi or I shall wear my heart away. I can see no better thing 
to do that is half so hopeful in itself, or half so well suited to 
my restless state.” 

What is pointed at in those last words had been taken as a 
ground of objection, and thus he turned it into an argument the 
other way. During all these months many sorrowful misunder- 
standings had continued in his home, and the relief sought from 
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the misery had but the effect of making desperate any hope of 
a better understanding. “It becomes necessary,” he wrote at 
the end of March, “wi& a view to the arrangements that would 
have to be begun next month if I decided on the readings, to 
consider and settle the question of the Plunge. Quite dismiss 
from your mind any reference whatever to present circumstances 
at home. Nothing can put (hem right, until we are all dead and 
buried and risen. It is not, with me, a matter of will, or trial, 
or sufferance, or good humour, or making the best of it, or making 
the worst of it, any longer. It is all despairingly over. Have no 
lingering hope of, or for, me in this association. A dismal failure 
has to be borne, and there an end. Will you then try to think 
of this reading project (as I do) aj^rt from all personal likings 
and dislikings, and solely with a view to its effect on that par- 
ticular relation (personally affectionate and like no other man’s) 
which subsists between me and the public? I want your most 
careful consideration. If you would like, when you have gone 
over it in your mind, to discuss the matter with me and Arth^ur 
Smith (who would manage the whole of the Business, which 
I should never touch); we will make an appointment. But I 
ought to add that Arthur Smith plainly says, ‘ Of the immense 
return in money, I have no doubt. Of the Dash into the new 
position, however, I am not so good a judge.’ I enclose you a 
rough note of my project, as it stands in my mind.” _ 

Mr. Arthur Smith, a man possessed of many qualities that 
justified the confidence Dickens placed in him, mi^ht not have 
been a good judge of the “Dash” into the new position, but no 
man knew better every disadvantage incident to it, or was less 
likely to be disconcerted by any. His exact fitness to manage 
the scheme successfully, made him an unsafe counseUor respect- 
ing it. Within a week from this time the reading for the 
Charity was to be given. “They have let,” Dickens wrote on 
9 April, “five hundred stalls for the Hospital night; and as 
people come every day for more, and it is out of the question 
to make more, they cannot be restrained at St. Martin s Hall 
from talcing down names for other readings.” This closed the 
attempt at further objection. Exactly a fortnight after the 
reading for the children’s hospital, on Thursday, 29 April, 
came the first public reading for his own benefit; and before 
the next month was over, this launch into a new life had been 
followed by a change in his old home. Thenceforward he and his 
wife lived apart. The eldest son went with his mother, Dickens 
at once giving effect to her expressed wish in this respect; and 
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the other children remained with himself, their intercourse with 
Mrs. Dickens being left entirely to themselves. It was thus far 
an arrangement of a strictly private nature, and no Recent per- 
son could have had excuse for regarding it in any dther light, 
if public attention had not been unexpectedly invite^ to it by a 
printed statement in Household Words, Dickens was ^tung into 
this by some miserable gossip at which in ordinary circi^mstances 
no man would more determinedly have been silent; bUt he had 
now publicly to show himself, at stated times, as a public 
entertainer, and this, with his name even so aspersed, he found 
to be impossible. All he would concede to my strenuous resis- 
tance against such a publication, was an offer to suppress it, if, 
upon reference to the opinion of a certain distinguished man 
(still living), that opinion should prove to be in agreement with 
mine. Unhappily it fell in with his own, and the publication 
went on. It was followed by another statement, a letter sub- 
scribed with his name, which got into print without his sanction; 
nothing publicly being known of it (1 was not among those 
who had read it privately) until it appeared in the New York 
Tribune. It had been addressed and given to Mr. Arthur Smith 
as an authority for correction of false rumours and scandals, 
and Mr. Smith had given a copy of it, with like intention, to 
the Tribune correspondent in London. Its writer referred to it 
always afterwards as his “violated letter.” 

The course taken by the author of this book at the time of 
these occurrences, will not be departed from here. Such illustra- 
tion of grave defects in Dickens’s character as the passage in 
his life affords, I have not shrunk from placing side by side 
with such excuses in regard to it as he had unquestionable right 
to claim should be put forward also. How far what remained of 
his story took tone or colour from it, and especially from the 
altered career on which at the same time he entered, will thus 
be sufficiently explained; and with anything else tlic public 
have nothing to do. 
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GADSHILL PLACE 

1856-70 

“I was better pleased with Gadshill Place last Saturday,” he 
wrote to me from Paris on 13 February, 1856, “on going down 
there, even tlm I had prepared myself to be. The country, 
against every disadvantage of season, is beautiful; and the house 
is so old-fashioned, cheerful, and comfortable, that it is really 
pleasant to look at. The good old Rector now there, has lived 
in it six and twenty years, so I have not the heart to turn him 
out. He is to remain till Lady Day next year, when I shall go 
iji, please God; make my alterations; furnish the house; and 
keep it for myself that summer,” Returning to England through 
the Kentish country with Mr. Wilkie Collins in July, other ad- 
A'anta^s occuned to him. “A railroad opened from Rochester 
to Maidstone, which connects Gadshill at once with the whole 
sea coast, is certainly an addition to the place, and an enhance- 
ment of its value. By and by we shall have the London, Chatham 
and Dover, too; and that will bring it within an hour of Canter- 
bury and an hour and a half of Dover. I am glad to hear of 
your having been in the neighbourhood. There is no healthier 
(marshes avoided), and none in my eyes more beautiful. One 
of these days I shall show you some places up the Medway 
with which you will be charmed.” 

The association with his youthful fancy that first made the 
place attractive to him has been told; and it was with wonder 
be had heard one day, from his friend and fellow-worker at 
Household Words, Mr, W. H. Wills, that not only was the 
bouse for sale to which he had so often looked wistfully, but 
that the lady chiefly interested as its owner had been long ^own 
^nd much esteemed by himself. Such curious chances led 
Dickens to the saying he so frequently repeated about the 
smaUness of the world; but the dose relation often found 
thus existing between things and persons far apart, suggests 
i>ot so much the smaUness of the world as the possible 
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importance of the least things done in it, and is better explained 
by the grander teaching of Carlyle, that causes and effects, 
connecting evety man and thing with every other, extend through 
all space and time. \ 

It was at the close of 1855 the negotiation for it^ purchase 
began. “They wouldn't,” he wrote (25 November), “mke £1700 
for the Gadshill property, but ‘finally’ wanted £i8ok I have 
finally offered £1750. It will require an expenditure of about 
£300 more before yielding £100 a year.” The usual discovery 
of course awaited him that tliis first estimate would have to 
be increased threefold. “The changes absolutely necessary” 
(9 February, 1856) “will take a thou!>and pounds; which sum 
I am always resolving to squeeze out of this, grind out of that, 
and wring out of the other; this, that, and the other generally 
all three declining to come up to the scratch for the purpose.” 
“This day,” he wrote on 14 March, “I have paid the purchase- 
money for Gadshill Place. After drawing the cheque (£1790) 
I turned round to give it to Wills, and said, ‘ Now isn’t it an 
extraordinary thing — ^look at the Day — ^Friday! I have been 
nearly drawii^ it half a dozen times when the lawyers have 
not been ready, and here it comes round upon a Friday as a 
matter of course.’ ” He had no thought at this time of reserving 
the place whoUy for himself, or of making it his own residence 
except at intervals of summer. He looked upon it as an invest- 
ment only. “You will hardly know Gadshill again,” he wrote 
in January 1858, “I am improving it so much — yet I have no 
interest in the place.” But continued ownership brought in- 
creased liking; he took more and more interest in his own 
improvements, which were just the kind of occasional occupa- 
tion and resource his life most wanted in its next seven or 
eight years; and any further idea of letting it he soon abandoned 
altogether. It only once passed out of his possession thus, for 
four months in 1859; in the following year, on the sale of 
Tavistock House, he transferred to it his books and pictures 
and choicer furniture; and thenceforward, varied only by houses 
taken from time to time for the London season, he made it his 
permanent family abode. Now and then, even during those 
years, he would talk of selling it; and on his final return from 
America, when he had sent the last of his sons out into the 
world, he really might have sold it if he could then have found 
a house in London suitable to him, and such as he could pur- 
chase. But in this he failed ; secretly to his own satisfaction, as 
I believe; and thereupon, in that last autumn of his life, he 
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projected and carried out his most costly addition to Gadshill. 
Already of course more money had been spent upon it than 
liis first intention in buying it would have justified. He had so 
enlarged the accommodation, improved the grounds and ofiices, 
and added to the land, that, taking also into account this closing 
outlay, the reserved price placed upon the whole after his death 
more than quadrupled what he had given in 1856, for the house, 
shrubbery, and twenty years’ lease of a meadow field. It was 
then purchased, and is now inhabited, by his eldest son. 

Its position has been de.scribed, and a history of Rochester 
published a hundred years ago quaintly mentions the principal 
interest of the locality. “Near the twenty-seventh stone from 
London is Gadshill, supposed to have been the scene of the 
robbery mentioned by Shakespeare in his play of Henry JV.; 
there being reason to think also that it was Sir John Falstaff, 
of truly comic memory, who under the name of Oldcastle 
inhabited Cooling Castle, of which the ruins are in the neigh- 
bourhood. A small distance to the left appears on an eminence 
the Hermitage, the seat of the late Sir Francis Head, Bart.; 
and dose to the road, on a small ascent, is a neat building 
lately erected by Mr. Day. In descending Strood Hill is a fine 
prospect of Strood, Rochester, and Chatliam, which three towns 
form a continued street extending above two miles in length.” 
It had been supposed that “the neat building lately erected by 
Mr. Day” was that which the great novelist made famous; but 
Gadshill Place had no existence until eight years after the date 
of the history. The good rector who so long lived in it told me, 
in 1859, that it had been built eighty years before by a well- 
known character in those parts, one Stevens, grandfather-in- 
law of Henslow the Cambridge professor of botany. Stevens, 
who could only with much difficulty manage to write his name, 
had begun life as ostler at an inn; had become husband to the 
landlord’s widow; then a brewer; and finally, as he subscribed 
himself on one occasion, “mare” of Rochester. Afterwards the 
house was inhabited by Mr. Lynn (from some of the members 
of whose family Dickens made his purchase); and, before the 
Rev. Mr. Hindle became its tenant, it was inhabited by a 
^lacaroni parson named Townshend, whose horses the Prince 
Regent bought, throwing into the bargain a box of much 
desired cigars. Altogether the place liad notable associations 
even apart from those which have connected it with the master- 
pieces of English humour. “This House, Gadshill Place, 
stands on the summit of Sliakespeare’s Gadshill, ever memorable 
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for its association with Sir John Falstafi in his noble foncy. 
Btft, lads, my lads, to-morrow morning, by four o* clock, early 
at Gadshilll there are pilgrims going to Canterbury wiA rich 
offerings, and traders tiding to London with fat puhes: 1 have 
vizards for you aU; you have horses for yourselves ” Uluminated 
by Mr. Owen Jones, and placed in a frame on thf first-floor 
landing, these words were the greeting of the new te^nt to his 
visitors. It was his first act of ownership. \ 

All his improvements, it should perhaps be remari|:ed, were 
not exclusively matters of choice; and to illustrate by his 
letters what befell at the beginning of his changes, will show 
what attended them to the close. His earliest difficulty was 
very grave. There was only one spring of water for gentlefolk 
and villagers, and from some of the houses or cottages it was 
two miles away. “We are still” (6 July) “boring for water 
here, at the rate of two pounds per day for wages. The men 
seem to like it very much, and to be perfectly comfortable.” 
Another of his earliest experiences (5 September) was thus 
expressed: “Hop-picking is going on, and people sleep in the 
garden, and breathe in at the keyhole of the house door. I have 
been amazed, before this year, by the number of miserable 
lean wretches, hardly able to crawl, who go hop-picking. I find 
it is a superstition that the dust of the newly picked hop, falling 
freshly into the throat, is a cure for consumption. So the poor 
creatures drag themselves along the roads, and sleep under 
wet hedges, and get cured soon and finally.” Towards the close 
of the same month (24 September) he wrote: “Here are six 
men perpetually going up and down the well (I know that 
somebody will be killed), in the course of fitting a pump: which 
is quite a railway terminus — ^it is so iron and so big. The process 
is much more like putting Oxford Street endwise, and laying 
gas along it, than anything else. By the time it is finished, the 
cost of this water will be something absolutely frightful. But 
of course it proportionately increases the value of the property, 
and that’s my only comfort. . . . The horse has gone lame from 
a sprain, the big dog has run a tenpenny nail into one of his 
hind feet, the bolts have all flown out of the basket-carriage, 
and the gardener says all the fruit trees want replacing with 
new ones.” Another note came in three days. “ I have discovered 
tha t the seven miles between Maidstone and Rochester is one 
of the most beautiful walks in England. Five men have been 
looking attentively at the pump for a week, and (I should hope) 
may begin to fit it in the course of October. . . .” 
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With even such varying fortune he effected other changes. 
The exterior remained to the last much as it was when he used 
as a boy to see it first; a plain, old-fashioned, two-story, brick- 
built country house, with a bell-turret on the roof, and over the 
front door a (|uaint neat wooden porch with pillars and seats. 
But, among his additions and alterations, was a new drawing- 
room built out from the smaller existing one, both being thrown 
together ultimately; two good bedrooms built on a tliird-floor 
at the back; and such re-arrangement of the ground floor as, 
besides its handsome drawing-room, and its dining-room which 
he hung with pictures, transformed its bedroom into a study 
which he lined with books and sometimes wrote in, and changed 
its breakfast-parlour into a retreat fitted up for smokers into 
which he put a small billiard-table. These several rooms opened 
from a hall having in it a series of Hogarth prints, until, after 
tlie artist’s death, Stanfield’s noble scenes were placed there, 
when the llogarths were moved to his bedroom; and in tlus 
hall, during his last absence in America, a parquet floor was 
laid down. I^or did he omit such changes as might increase the 
comfort of his servants. He built entirely new offices and 
stables, and replaced a very old coachhouse by a capital ser- 
vants’ hall, transforming the loft above into a commodious 
schoolroom or study for his boys. He made at the same time 
an excellent croquet-ground out of a waste piece of orchard. 

Belonging to the house, but unfortunately placed on the other 
side of the high road, was a shrubbery, well wooded though in 
desolate condition, in which stood two magnificent cedars; and 
liaving obtained, in 1859, the consent of the local authorities 
for the necessary underground work, Dickens constructed a 
passage beneath the road from his front lawn; and in the 
shrubbery thus rendered accessible, and which he tlien laid out 
very prettily, he placed afterwards a Swiss chalet presented to 
him by Mr. Fechter, which arrived from Paris in ninety-four 
pieces fitting like the joints of a puzzle, but which proved to 
Ije somewliat costly in setting on its legs by means of a founda- 
tion of brickwork. “It will really be a very pretty thing,” he 
wrote (January 1865), “and in the summer (supposing it not 
to be blown away in the spring), the upper room will make a 
charming study. It is much higher than we supposed.” Once 
tip, it did really become a great resource in the summer months, 
‘lad much of Dickens’s work was done there. “ I have put five 
mirrors in the chalet where I write,” he told an American 
hiend, “and they reflect and refract, in all kinds of ways, the 
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leaves that are quivering at the windows, and the great fields 
of waving com, and the sail-dotted river. My room is up among 
the branches of the trees; and the birds and the biitterflies fly 
in and out, and the green branches shoot in at the opqn windows, 
and the lights and shadows of the clouds come and ^o with the 
rest of the company. The scent of tlie flowers, ana^ indeed of 
everything that is growing for miles and miles, is most ijelicious.” 
He used to make great boast, too, not only of his i^rowds of 
singing birds all day, but of his nightingales at night. 

One or two more extracts from letters leaving reference to 
these changes may show something of the interest to him with 
which Gadshill thus grew under his hands. A sundial on his 
back lawn had a bit of historic interest about it. “One of the 
balustrades of the destroyed old Rochester Bridge,” he wrote 
to his daughter in June 1859, “has been (very nicely) presented 
to me by the contractors for the works, and has been duly 
stone-masoned and set up on the lawn behind the house. I have 
ordered a sundial for the top of it, and it will be a very good 
object indeed.” “When you come down here next montih,” he 
wrote to me, “we have an idea that we shall show you rather 
a neat house. What terrific adventures have been in action; 
how many overladen vans were knocked up at Gravesend, and 
had to be dragged out of Chalk Turnpike in the dead of the 
night by the whole equine power of this establishment; shall 
be revealed at another time.” That was in the autumn of i860, 
when, on the sale of his London house, its contents were trans- 
ferred to his country home. “ I shall have an alteration or two 
to show you at Gadshill that greatly improve the little property; 
and when I get the workmen out this time, 1 think I’ll leave 
off.” October 1861 had now come, when the new bedrooms 
were built; but in the same month of 1863 he announced his 
transformation of the old coach-house. “I shall have a small 
new improvement to show you at Gads, which I think you will 
accept as tlie crowning ingenuity of the Inimitable.” But of 
• course it was not over yet. “ My small work and planting,” he 
wrote in the spring of 1866, “really, truly, and positively the 
last, are nearly at an end in these regions, and Ae result will 
await summer inspection.” No, nor even yet. He afterwards 
obtained, by exchange of some land with the trustees of Watts's 
Charity, the much coveted meadow at the back of the house of 
which heretofore he had the lease only ; and he was then able to 
plant a number of young limes and chestnuts and other quick- 
growing trees. He had already planted a row of limes in front. 
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He had no idea, he would say, of planting only for the benefit 
of posterity, but would put into the ground what he might him- 
self enjoy the sight and shade of. He put them in two or three 
clumps in the meadow, and in a belt all round. 

Still there were “more last words,” for the limit was only 
to be set by his last year of life. On abandoning his notion, 
after the American readings, of exchanging Gadshill for London, 
a new staircase was put up from the hill ; a parquet floor laid 
on the first landing; and a conservatory built, opening into 
both drawing-room and dining-room, “glass and iron,” as he 
described it, “brilliant but expensive, with foimdations as of 
an ancient Roman work of horrible solidity.” This last addition 
had long been an object of desire with him; though he would 
hardly even now have given himself the indulgence but for the 
golden shower from America. He saw it first in a completed 
state on the Sunday before his death, when his younger daughter 
was on a visit to him. “Well, Katey,” he said to her, “now you 
see POSITIVELY the last improvement at Gadshill”; and every- 
one laughed at the joke against himself. The success of the new 
conservatory was unquestionable. It was the remark of all 
around him that he was certainly, from this last of his improve- 
ments, drawing more enjoyment tlian from any of its pre- 
decessors, when the scene for ever closed. 

Of the course of his daily life in the country there is not 
much to be said. Perhaps there was never a man who changed 
places so much and habits so little. He was always methodical 
and regular; and passed his life from day to day, divided for 
the most part between working and walking, the same wherever 
he was. The only exception was when special or infrequent 
visitors were with him. When such friends as Longfellow and 
his daughters, or Charles Eliot Norton and his wife, came, 
or when Mr. Fields brought his wife and Professor Lowell’s 
daughter, or when he received other Americans to whom he 
owed special courtesy, he would compress into infinitely few 
days an enormous amoimt of sight-seeing and country enjoy- 
ment, castles, cathedrals, and fortified lines, lunches and picnics 
among cherry orchards and hop-gardens, excursions to Canter- 
bury or Maidstone and tlieir beautiful neighbourhoods, Druid 
Stone and Blue Bell Hill. “All the neighbouring country that 
could be shown in so short a time,” he wrote of the Lon^ellow 
visit, “ they saw. I turned out a couple of postilions in the old 
red jackets of the old red royal Dover road for our ride, and it 
^’as like a holiday ride in England fifty years ago.” For Lord 
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Lytton he did the same, for the Emerson Tennents, for Mr. 
Layard and Mr. Helps, for Lady Molesworth and the Higginses 
(Jacob Omnium), and such other less frequent visitors. 

Excepting on such particular occasions howevfer, and not 
always even then, his mornings were reserved wholly to him- 
self; and. he would generally preface his morning \ work (such 
was his love of order in ever3rthing around him) by\seeing that 
all was in its place in the several rooms, visiting alsip the dogs, 
stables, and Utchen garden, and closing, unless the weather 
was very bad indeed, with a turn or two roimd the meadow 
before settling to his desk. His dogs were a great enjoyment 
to him; and, with his high road traversed as frequently as any 
in England by tramps and wayfarers of a singularly undesirable 
description, they were also a necessity. There were always two, 
of the mastiff kind, but latterly the number increased. His own 
favourite was Turk, a noble animal, full of affection and intel- 
ligence, whose death by a railway accident, shortly after the 
Staplehurst catastrophe, caused him great grief. Turk’s sole 
companion up to that date was Linda, puppy of a great St. 
Bernard brought over by Mr. Albert Smith, and grown into a 
superbly beautiful creature. After Turk there was an interval 
of an Irish dog, Sultan, given by Mr. Percy Fitzgerald; a cross 
between a St. Bernard and a bloodhound, built and coloured 
like a lioness and of splendid proportions, but of such indomitably 
aggressive propensities, that, after breaking his kennel-chain and 
nearly devouring a luckless little sister of one of the servants, he 
had to be killed. Dickens always protested that Sultan was a 
Fenian, for that no dog, not a .secretly sworn member of that 
body, would ever have made such a point, muzzled as he was, 
of rushing at and bearing down with fury anything in scarlet 
with the remotest resemblance to a British uniform. Sultan’s 
successor was Don, presented by Mr. Frederick Lehmann, a 
grand Newfoundland brought over very young, who with Linda 
became parent to a couple of Newfoundlands, that were still 
gambolling about their master,' huge, though hardly out of 
puppydom, when they lost him. He had given to one of them 
the name of Bumble, from having observed, as he described it, 
peculiarly pompous and overbearing manner he had of 
appearing to mount guard over the yard when he was an absolute 
in^t.” Bumble was often in scrapes. Describing to Mr. Fields a 
drought in the summer of 1868, when their poor supply of ponds 
and surface wells had become waterless, he wrote: “1 do not let 
the great dogs swim in the canal, because the people have to 
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drink of it. But when they get into the Medway, it is hard to 
get them out again. The other day Bumble (the son, Newfound- 
land dog) got into difficulties among some floating timber, 
and became frightened. Don (the father) was standing by me, 
shaking off the wet and looking on carelessly, when all of a 
sudden he perceived something amiss, and went in with a 
bound and brought Bumble out by the ear. The scientific way 
in which he towed him along was charming.” The description 
of his own reception, on his reappearance after America, by 
Bumble and his brother, by the big and beautiful Linda, and 
by his daughter Mary’s liandsome little Pomeranian, may be 
added from his letters to the same correspondent. “The two 
Newfoundland dogs coming to meet me, with the usual carriage 
and the usual driver, and beholding me coming in my usual 
dress out at the usual door, it struck me that tlieir recollection 
of my having been absent for any unusual time was at once 
aincelled. They behaved (they are both young dogs) exactly in 
their usual manner; coming behind the basket phaeton as we 
trotted along, and lifting their heads to liavc their ears pulled, 
a special attention which they receive from no one else. But 
when I drove into the stable-yard, Linda (the St. Bernard) 
was greatly excited; weeping profusely, and throwing herself 
on her back that she might caress my foot with her great fore- 
jxiws. Mary’s little dog too, Mrs. Bouncer, barked in the greatest 
agitation on being called down and asked by Mary, ‘Who is 
this?’ and tore round and round me like the dog in the Faust 
outlines.” The father and mother and their two sons, four 
formidable-looking companions, were witli him generally in his 
later walks. 

Round Cobham, skirting the park and village, and passing the 
leather Bottle famous in the page of Pickwick, was a favourite 
vialk with Dickens. By Rochester and the Medway, to the 
C hatham Lines, was another. He would turn out of Rochester 
High Street through The Vines (where some old buildings, from 
one of which called Restoration House he took Satis House for 
Creal Expectations, liad a curious attraction for him), would 
jiass round by Fort Pitt, and coming back by Frindsbury would 
bring himself by some cross fields again into the high road. Or, 
taking the other side, he would walk through the marshes to 
Bravesend, return by Chalk church, and stop always to have 
greeting with a comical old monk who for some incomprehensible 
reason sits carved in stone, cross-legged witli a jovial pot, over 
Hie porch of that sacred edifice. To another drearier churchyard, 
n — ^ h 78 * 
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itself fonning part of the marshes beyond the Medway, he often 
took friends to show them the dozen small tombstones of 
various sizes adapted to the respective ages of a dozen small 
children of one family which he made part of his stpry of Great 
Expectations^ though, with the reserves always necessary in 
copying nature not to overstep her modesty by copying too 
closely, he makes the number that appalled little Pip not more 
than half the reality. About the whole of this Cbolihg church- 
yard, indeed, and the neighbouring castle ruins, th^re was a 
weird strangeness that made it one of his attractive walks in 
the late year or winter, when from Higham he could get to it 
across country over the stubble fields; and, for a shorter summer 
walk, he was not less fond of going round the village of Shorn 
and sitting on a hot afternoon in its pretty shaded churchyard. 
But, on the whole, tliough Maidstone ^d also much that 
attracted him to its neighbourhood, the Cobham neighbourhood 
was certainly that which he had greatest pleasure in; and he 
would have taken oftener than he did the walk through Cobham 
park and woods, which was the last he enjoyed before life sud- 
denly closed upon him, but that here he did not like his dogs 
to follow. 

Don now has his home there with Lord Damley, and Linda 
lies under one of the cedars at Gadshill. 



IV 


FIRST PAID READINGS 

1858-9 

Dickens gave his paid public reading successively, with not 
long intervals, at four several dates; in 1858-9, in 1861-3, in 
1866-7, ™ 1868-70; the first series under Mr. Arthur Smith’s 

management, the second under Mr. Headland’s, and the third 
and fourth, in America as well as before and after it, under 
that of Mr. George Dolby, who, excepting in America, acted 
for the Messrs. Clmppell. The references in the present chapter 
are to the first series only. 

It began with sixteen nights at St. Martin’s Hall, the first 
on 29 April, the last on 22 July, 1858; and there was 
afterwards a provincial tour of eighty-seven readings, beginning 
at Clifton on 2 August, ending at Brighton on 13 
November, and talcing in Ireland and Scotland as well 
as the principal English cities: to whicli were added, in 
London, three Christmas readings, three in January, with two 
in the following month; and, in the provinces in ^e month 
of October, fourteen, beginning at Ipswich and Norwich, taking 
in Cambridge and Oxford, and closing with Birmingham and 
Cheltenham. The series had comprised altogether 125 readings 
when it ended on 27 October, 1859; and without the touches 
of character and interest forded by his letters written 
while thus employed, the picture of Ae man would not be 
complete. 

Here was one day’s work at the opening which will show 
something of the fatigue they involved even at their ou^t. 
“On Friday we came from Shrewsbury to Chester; saw all right 
for the evening; and then went to Liverpool. Came teck from 
Liverpool and read at Chester. Left Chester at ii at night, after 
the reading, and went to London. Got to Tavistock House at 
5 a.m. on Saturday, left it at a quarter past 10 that morning, 
Juid came down here” (Gadshill: 15 August, 1858). 

The “greatest personal affection and respect” had greeted 
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him everywhere. Nothing could have been “more strongly 
marked or warmly expressed”; and the readings had “gone” 
quite wonderfully. What in this respect had most impressed 
him, at the outset of his adventures, was Exeter. *| I think they 
were the finest audience I ever read to; 1 don’t ^ink I ever 
read in some respects so well; and 1 never beheld anything like 
the personal affection which they poured out upoii me at the 
end. I shall always look back upon it with pleasure;” He often 
lost his voice in these early days, having still to acquire the art 
of husbanding it; and in the trial to recover it would again 
waste its power. “1 think I sang half the Irish melodies to 
myself as 1 walked about, to test it.” 

An audience of two thousand three hundred people (the 
largest he had had) greeted him at Liverpool on his way to 
Dublin, and, besides the tickets sold, more than two hundred 
poimds in money was taken at the doors. This taxed his busi- 
ness staff a little. “They turned away hundreds, sold all the 
books, rolled on the ground of my room knee-deep in checks, 
and made a perfect pantomime of the whole thing.” (20 August.) 
He had to repeat the reading thrice. 

It was the first time he had seen Ireland, and Dublin greatly 
surprised him by appearing to be so much larger and more 
populous than he had supposed. He found it to have altogether 
an imexpectedly thriving look, being pretty nigh as big, he 
first thought, as Paris; of which some places in it, such as the 
quays on the river, reminded him. Half the first day he wa'^ 
there, he took to explore it; walking till tired, and then hiring 
a car, “Power, dressed for tlie character of Tedy the Tiler, 
drove me: in a suit of patches, and with his hat unbrushed for 
twenty years. Wonderfully pleasant, light, intelligent, and care- 
less.” A letter to his eldest daughter makes humorous addition. 
“The man who drove our jaunting car yesterday hadn’t a piece 
in his coat as big as a penny roll . . . but he was remarkably 
intelligent and agreeable, with something to say about every- 
thing. When we got into the Pheenix Park, he looked round him 
as if it were his own, and said ‘That’s a Park sir, av ye plase!’ 
I complimented it, and he said ' Gintlemen tills me as they iv 
bin, sir, over Europe and never see a Park aqualling ov it. 
Yander’s the Vice-regal Lodge, sir; in thim two comers lives 
the two Sicretaries, wishing I was tliim sir. There’s air here, 
sir, av yer plase! ’There’s scenery here sir! There’s mount^s 
thim sir!’” The number of common people he saw in his drive, 
also “riding about in cars as hard as they could split,” brought 
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to his recollection a more distant scene, and but for the dresses 
he could have thought himself on the Toledo at Naples. 

In respect of the number of his audience, and their reception 
of him, Dublin was one of his marked successes. He came to 
liavc some doubt of their capacity of receiving the p>athetic, 
but of their quickness as to the humorous tliere could be no 
question, any more than of their heartiness. He got on wonder- 
fully well with the Dublin people; and the Irish girls outdid 
the American in one particular. He wrote to his sister-in-law: 
“Every night since I have been in Ireland, they have beguiled 
my dresser out of the bouquet from my coat; and yesterday 
morning, as I had showered the leaves from my geranium in 
reading LiUU Dombey, they mounted the platform after I Was 
gone, and picked them all up as a keepsake.” The Boots at 
Alorrison’s expressed the general feeling in a patriotic point of 
view. “He was waiting for me at the hotel door last night. 
Whaat sart of a hoose sur?’ he asked me ‘Capital.’ ‘The Lard 
l)e praised fur the ’onor o’ Dooblin!”’ Within the hotel, on 
getting up next morning, he had a dialogue with a smaller 
resident, landlord’s son he supposed, a little boy of the ripe 
age of six, which he presented, in his letter to his sister-in- 
law, as a colloquy between Old England and Young Ireland 
inadequately reported for want of the “imitation” it required 
for its full effect. “I am sitting on the sofa, writing, and find 
him sitting beside me. 

“ Old England. Holloa old chap. 

“ Young Ireland. Hal — loo ! 

'‘Old England (in his delightful way). What a nice old fellow 
you arc. 1 am very fond of little boys. 

“ Young Ireland. Air yes? Ye’r right. 

“Old England. What do you learn, old fellow? 

“ Young Ireland (very intent on Old England, and always 
childish except in his brogue). I laim wureds of three sillibils — 
and wureds of two sillibils — and wureds of one sillibil. 

“Old England (cheerfully). Get out, you humbug! You learn 
only words of one syllable. 

“Young Ireland (laughs heartily). You may say that it is 
mostly wureds of one sillibil. 

“Old England. C^n you write? 

“ Young Ireland. Not yet. Things comes by deegrays. 

“Old England. r.an you cipher? 

'* Young Ireland (very quickly). Whaat’s that? 

“Old England. Can you make figures? 
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“Young Ireland. I can make a nought, which is not asy, 
being roond. 

“Old England. I say, old boy! Wasn’t it you I. saw on Stm- 
day morning in the hall, in a soldier’s cap? You know! — In 
a soldier’s cap? \ 

“ Young Ireland (cogitating deeply). Was it a veiy good cap? 

“Old England. Yes. 

“ Young Ireland. Did it fit ankommon? 

“Old England. Yes. 

“ Young Ireland. Dat was me!” 

The last night in Dublin was an extraordinary scene. “You 
can hardly imagine it. All the way from the hotel to the Rotunda 
(a mile), I had to contend against the stream of people who were 
turned away. When I got there, they had broken the glass in 
the pay-boxes, and were offering freely for a stall. Half of 
my platform had to be taken down, and people heaped in 
among the ruins. You never .saw such a scene.” “Ladies stood 
all night with their chins against my platform,” he wrote to 
his daughter. “Other ladies sat all night upon my steps. We 
turned away people enough to make immense houses for a 
week.” But he would not return after his other Irish engage- 
ments. “ I have positively said No. The work is too hard. It is 
not like doing it in one easy room, and always the same room. 
With a different place every night, and a different audience 
with its own peculiarity every night, it is a tremendous strain 
... I seem to be always either in a railway carriage or reading, 
or going to bed; and I get so knocked up whenever I have a 
minute to remember it, that then I go to bed as a matter 
of course.” 

Belfast he liked quite as much as Dublin in another way. 
“A fine place with a rough people; everything looking pros- 
perous; the railway ride from Dublin quite amazing in the 
order, neatness, and cleanness of all you see; every cottage 
looking as if it had been whitewashed the day before; and many 
with charming gardens, prettily kept with bright flowers.” The 
success, too, was quite as great. “ Enormous audiences. We turn 
away half the town. I think them a better audience on the 
whole than Dublin; and the personal affection is something 
overwhelming. I wish you and the dear girls” (he is writing to 
his sister-in-law) “could have seen the people look at me in 
the street; or heard them ask me, as I hurried to the hotel after 
the reading last night, to ‘do me the honour to shake hemds 
Misther Dickens and God bless you sir; not ounly for the light 
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you’ve been to me this nighty but for the light you’ve been in 
mee house sir (and God love your face!) this many a 3 rear!’” 
lie had never seen men “go in to cry so imdisguisedly,” as they 
did at the Belfast Dotnbey reading; “and as to the Boots and 
Mrs. Gamp it was just one roar with me and them. For they 
made me laugh so, that sometimes 1 cotdd not compose my 
face to go on.” His greatest trial in this way however was a 
little later at Harrogate — the queerest place, with the strangest 
people in it, leading the oddest lives of dancing, newspaper- 
leading, and tables d’hote” — where he noticed, at the same 
reading, embodiments respectively of the tears and laughter to 
which he has moved his fellow-creatures so largely. “There was 
one gentleman at the Little Dotnbey yesterday morning” (he is 
still writing to his sister-in-law) “ who exhibited — or rather con- 
cealed — ^the profoundest grief. After crying a good deal without 
hiding it, he covered his face with both his hands and laW it 
down on the back of the seat before him, and really shook with 
emotion. He was not in mourning, but I supposed him to have 
lost some child in old time. . . . There was a remarkably good 
fellow too, of thirty or so, who found something so very ludicrous 
in Toots that he could not compose himself at all, but laughed 
until he sat wiping his eyes with his liandkcrchief ; and when- 
ever he felt Toots coming again, he began to laugh and wipe 
his eyes afresh; and when Toots came once more, he gave a 
kind of cry, as if it were too much for him. It was uncommonly 
droll, and made me laugh heartily.” 

At Harrogate he read twice on one day (a Saturday), and had 
to engage a special engine to take him back that night to York, 
which, havii^ reached at one o’clock in the morning, he had 
to leave, because of Sunday restrictions on travel, the same 
morning at half-past four, to enable him to fulfil a Mondays 
leading at Scarborough. Such fatigues became matters of course; 
but their effect, not noted at the time, was grave. Here agam 
he was greatly touched by the personal greeting. “ I was brought 
very near to what I sometimes dream may be my Fame,” he 
wrote to me in October from York, “when a lady whose faw 
I had never seen stopped me yesterday in the street, and ^d 
to me, Mr. Dickens, will you let me touch the hand that 
my house with many friends.’' Of the reading he adds, I hM a 
most magnificent assemblage, and might have filled the place 
for a week, ... I think the audience possessed of a better know- 
ledge of pharftftftr than any I have seen. But I recollect Doctor 
lielcombe to have told me long ago that they first found out 
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Charles Mathews’s father, and to the last understood him (he 
used to say) better than any other people. . . . The let is 
enormous for next Saturday at Manchester, stalls alone four 
hundred! I shall soon be able to send you the list of places to 
the 15th of November, the end. I shall 1 ^, 0 most heartily glad, 
when that time comes ! But I must say that the intelligence and 
warmth of the audiences are an immense sustainment, ^nd one 
that alwa3rs sets me up. Sometimes before 1 go down ^o read 
(especially when it is in the day), 1 am so oppres.sed by having 
to do it that 1 feel perfectly unequal to the task. But the people 
lift me out of this directly; and I find that I have quite forgotten 
everything but them and the book, in a quarter of an hour.” 

The reception that awaited him at Manchester had very 
special warmth in it, occasioned by an adverse tone taken in 
the comment of one of the Manchester daily pap)ers on the 
letter which by a breach of confidence had been then recently 
printed. “My violated letter” Dickens always called it (an^e, 
206). “When I came to Manchester on Saturday I found seven 
hundred stalls taken! When I went into the room at night 
2500 people had paid, and more were being turned away from 
every door. The welcome they gave me was astounding in its 
affectionate recognition of the late trouble, and fairly for once 
unmanned me. 1 never saw such a sight or heard such a sound. 
When they had thoroughly done it, they settled down to enjoy 
themselves; and certainly did enjoy themselves most heartily 
to the last minute.” Nor, for tlie rest of his English tour, in 
any of the towns that remained, had he reason to complain of 
any want of hearty greeting. At Sheffield great crowds in excess 
of the places came. At Leeds the hall overflowed in half an hour. 
At Hull the vast concourse had to be addressed by Mr. Smith 
on the gallery stairs, and additional readings had to be given, 
day and night, “for tlie people out of town and for the people 
in town.” 

The net profit to himself, thus far, had been upwards of three 
hundred pounds a week; but this was nothing to the success 
in Scotland, where his profit in a week, with all expenses paid, 
was five hundred pounds. 'Die pleasure was cnlianccd, too, by 
the presence of his two daughters, who had joined him over the 
Border. At first the look of Edinburgh was not promising. “We 
began with, for us, a poor room. . . . But the effect of that 
reading (it was the Chimes) was immense; and on the next 
night, for LiUle Donibey, we had a full room. It is our greatest 
triumph everywhere. Next night {Poor Traveller, Boots, and 
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Gamp) we turned away hundreds upon hundreds of people; and 
last night, for the Carol, in spite of advertisements in the morning 
that the tickets were gone, the people had to be got in through 
such a crowd as rendered it a work of the utmost difficulty to 
keep an alley into the room. They were seated about me on the 
platform, put into the doorway of the waiting-room, squeezed 
into every conceivable place, and a multitude turned away 
once more. I think I am better pleased with wliat was done in 
Edinburgh than with what has been done anywhere, almost. 
It was so completely taken by storm, and carried in spite of 
itself. Mary and Katey have been infinitely pleased and inter- 
ested with Edinburgh. We are just going to sit down to dinne r 
and therefore I cut my missive short. Travelling, dinner, 
reading, and everything else, come crowding together into 
this strange life.” 

Then came Dundee : “ An odd place,” he Avrote, “ like Wapping, 
with high rugged hills behind it. We had the strangest journey 
here — ^bits of sea, and bits of railroad, alternately; which carried 
my mind back to travelling in America. The room is an immense 
new one, belonging to Lord Kinnaird, and Lord Fanmure, and 
some others of that sort. It looks something between the Crystal 
Palace and Westminster Hall (I can’t imagine who wants it in 
this place), and has never been tried yet for speaking in. Quite 
disinterestedly of course, I hope it will succeed.” The people 
he thought, in respect of taste and intelligence, below any other 
of his Scotch audiences ; but they woke up surprisingly, and the 
rest of his Caledonian tour was a succession of triumphs. “At 
Aberdeen we were crammed to the street, twice in one day. 
At Perth (where I thought when I arrived, there literally could 
be nobody to come) the gentlefolk came posting in from thirty 
miles round, and the whole town came besides, and filled an 
immense hall. They were as full of perception, fire, and en- 
thusiasm as any people I liavc seen. At Glasgow, where 1 read 
three evenings and one morning, we took the prodigiously large 
sum of six hundred pounds ! And this at the Manchester prices, 
which are lower than St. Martin’s Hall. As to the effect — I wish 
you could have seen them after Lilian died in the Chimes, or 
when Scrooge woke in the Carol and talked to the boy outside 
the window. And at the end of Dombey yesterday afternoon, 
in the cold light of day, they all got up, after a short pause, 
gentle and simple, and thundered and waved their hats with 
such astonishing heartiness and fondness that, for the first time 
in all my public career, they took me completely off my legs, 
u — * II 7^* 
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and I saw the whole eighteen hundred of them reel to one side 
as if a shock from without had shaken the hall. Notwi thstan d ing 
which, I must confess to you, I am very anxious to get to the 
end of my readings, and to be at home again, and able to 
sit down and think in my own study. There has been I only one 
thing quite without alloy. The dear girls have enjoyed thtemselves 
immensely, and their trip with me has been a great su^ess.” 

The subjects of his readings during this first circuit ^ere the 
Carol, the Chimes, the Trial in Pickwick, the chapters containing 
Paid Dombey, Boots at the Holly Tree Inn, the Poor Traveller 
(Captain Doubledick), and Mrs. Gamp: to which he continued 
to restrict himself through the supplementary nights that closed 
in the autumn of 1859, Of these the most successful in their 
uniform effect upon his audiences were undoubtedly the Carol, 
the Pickwick scene, Mrs. Gamp, and the Dombey — the quick- 
ness, variety, and completeness of his assumption of character, 
having greatest scope in these. Here, I think, more than in the 
pathos or graver level passages, his strength lay; but this is 
entitled to no weight other than as an individual opinion, and 
his audiences gave him many reasons for thinking differently. 

The incidents of the period covered by this chapter that had 
any general interest in them, claim to be mentioned briefly. 
At the close of 1857 he presided at the fourth anniversary of 
the Warehousemen and Clerks’ Schools, describing and dis- 
criminating, with keenest wit and kindliest fun, the sort of 
schools he liked and he disliked. To the spring and summer of 
1858 belongs the first collection of his writings into a succinct 
library form, each of the larger novels occupying two volumes. 
In March he paid warm public tribute to Thackeray (who had 
been induced to take the chair at the General Theatrical Fund) 
as one for whose genius he entertained the warmest admiration, 
who did honour to literature, and in whom literature was 
honoured. In May he presided at the Artists’ Benevolent Fund 
dinner, and made striking appeal for that excellent charity. In 
July he took earnest part in the opening efforts on behalf of the 
Royal Dramatic College, which he supplemented later by a 
speech for the establishment of schools for actors’ children; in 
which he took occasion to declare his belief that there were no 
institutions in England so socially liberal as its public schools, 
and that there was nowhere in the country so complete an 
absence of servility to mere rank, position, or riches. “A boy 
there, is always what his abilities or his personal qualities make 
him. We may differ about the curriculum and other matters, 
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but of the frank, free, manly, independent spirit preserved in 
our public schools, I apprehend there can be no kind of question.” 
In December he was entertained at a public dinner in Coventry 
on the occasion of receiving, by way of thanks for help rendered 
to their Institute, a gold repeater of special construction by 
the watchmakers of the town; as to which he kept faithfully 
his pledge to the givers, that it should be thenceforward the 
inseparable companion of his workings and wanderings, and 
reckon o£E the future labours of his days until he should have 
done with the measurement of time. Within a day from this 
celebration he presided at the Institutional Association of Lanca- 
shire and Cheshire in Manchester Free Trade Hall; gave prizes 
to candidates from a hundred and fourteen local mechanics’ 
institutes affiliated to the Association; described in his most 
attractive language the gallant toiling fellows by whom the 
prizes had been won; and ended with the monition he never 
failed to couple with his eulogies of Knowledge, that it should 
follow the teaching of the Saviour, and not satisfy the under- 
standing merely. “Knowledge has a very limited power when 
it informs the head only; but when it informs the heart as 
well, it has a power over life and death, the body and the soul, 
and dominates the universe.” 

This too was the year when Mr. Frith completed Dickens’s 
portrait for me, and it was upon the walls of the Academy in 
the following spring. “ I wish,” said Edwin Landseer as he stood 
before it, “he looked less eager and busy, and not so much out 
of himself, or beyond himself. I should like to catch him asleep 
and quiet now and then.” There is something in the objection, 
and he also would be envious at times of what he too surely 
knew could never be his lot. On the other hand who would 
willingly have lost the fruits of an activity on the whole so 
healthy and beneficent? 
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“all the year round” and “uncommercial traveiIler” 

I 

1859-61 

In the interval before the close of the first circuit of readings, 
painful personal disputes arising out of the occurrences of the 
previous year were settled by the discontinuance of Household 
Words, and the establishment in its place of AU the Year Round. 
The disputes turned upon matters of feeling exclusively, and 
involved no charge on either side that would render any detailed 
reference here other than gravely out of place. The question 
into which the difference ultimately resolved itself was tliat of 
the respective rights of the parties as proprietors of Household 
Words] and this, upon a bill filed in Chancery, was settled by 
a winding-up order, under which the property was sold. It was 
bought by Dickens, who, even before the sale, exactly ful- 
filling a previous announcement of the proposed discontinuance 
of the existing periodical and establishment of another in its 
place, precisely similar but under a different title, had started 
AU the Year Round. It was to be regretted perhaps that he 
should have thought it necessary to move at all, but he moved 
strictly within his rights. 

To the publishers first associated with his great success in 
literature, Messrs. Chapman and Hall, he now returned for the 
issue of the remainder of his books; of which he always in 
future reserved the cop3n’ights, making each the subject of such 
arrangement as for the time might seem to him desirable. In 
this he was met by no difficulty; and indeed it will be only proper 
to add, that, in any points affecting his relations with those con- 
cerned in the production of his books, though his rc.scntmcnts 
were easily and quickly roused, they were never very lasting. 
The only fair rule therefore was, in a memoir of his life, to con- 
fine the mention of such things to what was strictly necessary 
to explain its narrative. This accordingly has been done; and, 
in the several disagreements it has been necessary to advert to, 
I cannot charge myself with having in a single instance over- 
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stepped the rule. Objection has been made to my revival of the 
early differences with Mr. Bentley. But silence respecting them 
was incompatible with what absolutely required to be said, if 
the picture of Dickens in his most interesting time, at the out- 
set of his career in letters, was not to be omitted altogether; 
and, suppressing everything of mere temper that gathered roimd 
the dispute, use was made of those letters only containing the 
young writer’s urgent appeal to be absolved, rightly or wrongly, 
from engagements he had too precipitately entered into. 
Wrongly, some might say, because the law was undoubtedly 
on Mr. Bentley’s side; but all subsequent reflection has con- 
firmed the view I was led strongly to take at the time, that 
in tlie facts there had come to be involved what the law could 
not afford to overlook, and that the sale of brain-work can 
never be adjusted by agreement with the same exactness and 
certainty as that of ordinary goods and chattels. Quitting the 
subject once for all with tliis remark, it is not less incumbent 
on me to say that there was no stage of the dispute in which 
Mr. Bentley, holding as strongly the other view, might not think 
it to have sufficient justification; and certainly in later years 
there was no absence of friendly feeling on the part of Dickens 
to his old publisher. This already has been mentioned; and on 
the occasion of Hans Andersen’s recent visit to Gadshill, Mr. 
Bentley was invited to meet the celebrated Dane. Nor should 
I omit to say, that, in the year to which this narrative has now 
arrived, his prompt compliance with an intercession made to 
him for a common friend pleased Dickens greatly. 

At the opening of 1859, bent upon such a .successor to House- 
hold Words as should carry on tlie associations connected with 
its name, Dickens was deep in search of a title to give expression 
to them. “My determination to settle the title arises out of my 
knowledge that 1 shall never be able to do anything for the 
work until it has a fixed name ; also out of my observation that 
the same odd feeling affects everybody else.” He had proposed 
to himself a title that, as in Household Words, might be capable 
of illustration by a line from Sliakespeare ; and alighting upon 
that wherein poor Henry the Sixth is fain to solace his captivity 
)>y the fancy, that, like birds encaged he might soothe himself 
for loss of liberty “at last by notes of household harmony,” he 
tor the time forgot that this might hardly accepted as a 
liappy comment on the occurrences out of which the supposed 
necessity had arisen of replacing the old by a new household 
friend. “Don’t you think,” he wrote on 24 January, “this is 
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a good name and quotation? I have been quite delighted to get 
hold of it for our title. 

“Household Hakmony. 

*At last by notes of Household Harmony.* — Shakespear\.” 

He was at first reluctant even to admit the objection when 
stated to him. “ 1 am afraid we must not be too particular^ about 
the possibility of personal references and applications: ptlier- 
wise it is manifest that 1 never can write another book. 1' could 
not invent a story of any sort, it is quite plain, incapable of 
being twisted into some such nonsensical slmpe. It would 
be wholly impossible to turn one through half a dozen 
chapters.” Of course he yielded, nevertheless; and much 
consideration followed over sundry other titles submitted. Re- 
viving none of those formerly rejected, here were a few of these 
now rejected in their turn. The Hearth. The Forge. The 
CR uasLE. The Anvil of the Time. Charles Dickens’s Own. 
Seasonable Leaves. Evergreen Leaves. Home. Home- 
Music. Change. Time and Tide. Twopence. English Hells. 
Weekly Hells. The Rocket. Good Humour. Still the great 
want was the line adaptable from Shakespeare, which at last 
exultingly he sent on 28 January. “I am dining early, 
before reading, and write literally with my mouth full. But 
1 have just hit upon a name that I think really an admirable 
one — especially with the quotation bejore it, in the place where 
our present 11 . W. quotation stands. 

“‘The story of our lives, from year to year.’ — Shakespeare. 

All the Year Round. 

A weekly journal conducted by Charles Dickens.” 

With the same resolution and energy other things necessary 
to the adventure were as promptly done. “I have taken the 
new office,” he wrote from Tavistock House on 31 
February; “have got workmen in; have ordered the paper; 
settled with the printer; and am getting an immense system 
of advertising ready. Blow to be struck on the 12 th of March. 
. . . Meantime I cannot please myself with the opening of my 
story” (the I'ede of Two Cities, which All the Year Round was 
to start with), “and cannot in the least settle at it or take to 
it. ... 1 wish you would come and look at what I flatter myself 
is a rather ingenious account to which I have turned the Stan- 
field scenery here.” He had placed the Lighthouse scene in a 
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single frame; divided the scene of the Frozen Deep into two 
subjects, a British man-of-war and an Arctic sea, which he had 
also framed; and the schoolroom that had been the theatre 
was now hung with sea-pieces by a great painter of the sea. 
To believe them to have been but the amusement of a few 
mornings was difficult indeed. Seen from the due distance there 
was nothing wanting to the most masterly and elaborate art. 

The first number of All the Year Round appeared on 30 
April, and the result of the first quarter’s accounts of the salft 
will tell everything that needs to be said of a success that 
went on without intermission to the close. “A word before 
I go back to Gadshill,” he wrote from 'I'avistock House in July, 
“which I know you will be glad to receive. So well has All tiie 
Year Round gone that it was yesterday able to repay me, with 
five pier cent, interest, all the money I advanced for its establish- 
ment (paper, print etc. all paid, down to the last number), and 
yet to leave a good {^^00 balance at the banker’s!” Beside the 
opening of his Tale of Two Cities its first number had contained 
another piece of his writing, the “Poor Man and his Beer”; as 
to which an interesting note has been sent me. The Rev. 
T. B. Lawes, of Rothamsted, St. Albans, had been associated 
upion a sanitary commission with Mr. Henry Austin, Dickens’s 
brother-in-law and counsellor in regard to all such matters in 
his own houses, or in the houses of tire pioor; and this coimection 
led to Dickens’s knowledge of a club that Mr. Lawes had estab- 
lished at Rothamsted, which he became eager to recommend 
as an example to other country neighbourhoods. The club had 
been set on foot to enable the agricultural labourers of the 
parish to have tlieir beer and pipies independent of the public- 
house; and the description of it, says Mr. Lawes, “was the 
occupiation of a drive between this place (Rothamsted) and 
London, twenty-five miles, Mr. Dickens refusing the offer of a 
bed, and saying that he could arrange his ideas on the journey. 
In the course of our conversation I mentioned that the labourers 
were very jealous of the small tradesmen, blacksmiths and 
others, holding allotment-gardens; but that the latter did so 
indirectly by p)a)dng higher rents to the labourers for a share, 
'fhis circumstance is not forgotten in the verses on the Black- 
smith in the same number, composed by Mr. Dickens and 
repeated to me while he was walking about, and which close 
the mention of his gains with allusion to 

A share (concealed) in the poor man's fidd. 

Which adds to the poor man's store. 
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It is pleasant to be able to add that the club was still 
flourisWg when 1 received Mr. Lawes’s letter, on i8 
December, 1871. 

The periodical thus established was in all respects, save one, 
so exactly the counterpart of what it replaced, that a ^ention 
of this point of difierence is the only description of 1^ called 
for. Besides his own three-volume stories of the Tale W Two 
Cities and Great Expectations, Dickens admitted into it other 
stories of the same length by w'riters of character andiname, 
of which the authorship Avas avowed. It publLshed tales of varied 
merit and success by Mr. Edmund Yates, Mr. J^ercy Fitzgerald, 
and Mr. diaries Lever. Mr. Wilkie Collins contributed to it his 
Woman in White, No Name, and Moonstotie, the first of which 
had a pre-eminent success; Mr. Reade his Hard Cash] and Lord 
Lytton his Strange Story, (Conferring about the latter Dickens 
passed a week at Knebworth, accompanied by his daughter and 
sister-in-law, in the summer of 1861, as soon as he had closed 
Great Expectations ; and there met Mr. Arthur Helps, with whom 
and Lord Orford he visited the so-ailled “Hermit” near Steven- 
age, whom he described as Mr. Mopes in Tom Tiddler's Ground. 
With his great brother-artist he thoroughly enjoyed himself, as 
he invariably did; and reported him as “in better health and 
spirits than I have seen him in, in all these year's — little 
weird occasionally regarding magic and spirits, but always fair 
and frank under opposition. He was brilliantly talkative, ancc- 
dotical, and droll; looked young and well; laughed heartily; 
and enjoyed with great zest some games we played. In his 
artist-character and talk, he was full of interest and matter, 
saying the subtlc.st and finest things — but that he never fails in. 
I enjoyed my.sclf immensely, as we all did.” 

In AU the Year Round, as in its predecessor, the tales for 
Christmas were of course continued, but with a surprisingly 
increased popularity; and Dickens never had such sale for any 
of his writings as for his (Christmas pieces in the latter periodical. 
It had reached before he died, to nearly three hundred thousand. 
The first was called the Haunted House, and had a small mention 
of a true occurrence in his boyhood which is not included in the 
bitter record on a former page. “ I was taken home, and there 
was debt at home as well as death, and we had a sale there. 
My own little bed was so superciliously looked upon by a power 
unknown to me hazily called The Trade, that a brass coal- 
scuttle, a roasting-jack, and a bird-cage were obliged to be 
put into it to make a lot of it, and then it went for a song. 
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So I heard mentioned, and I wondered what song, and thought 
what a dismal song it must have been to sing!” The other 
subjects will have mention in another chapter. 

His tales were not his only important work in AU the Year 
Round. The detached papers written by him there had a charac- 
ter and completeness derived from their plan, and from the 
personal tone, as well as frequent individual confessions, by 
which their interest is enhanced, and which will always make 
them specially attractive. Their title expressed a personal liking. 
Of all the societies, charitable or self-assisting, which his tact 
and eloquence in the “chair” so often helped, none had inter- 
ested him by the cliaracter of its service to its mcmljers, and 
the perfection of its management, so much as tliat of the Com- 
mercial Travellers. His admiration of their schools introduced 
him to one who then acted as their treasurer, and whom, of all 
the men he had known, I think he rated highest for the union 
of business qualities in an incomparable measure to a nature 
comprehensive enough to deal with masses of men, however 
differing in creed or opinion, humanely and justly. He never 
afterwards wanted support for any good work that he did not 
think first of Mr. George Moore, and appeal was never made to 
him in vain. “Integrity, enterprise, public spirit, and benevo- 
lence,” he told the Commercial 'rravcllers on one occasion, “had 
their synonym in Mr, Moore’s name ” ; and it was another form 
of the same liking when he took to himself the cliaracter and 
title of a Traveller L^wcommercial. “ I am both a town traveller 
and a country traveller, and am always on the road. Figuratively 
speaking, I travel for the great house of Human-interestJJrothers, 
and have rather a large connection in the fancy goods way. 
Literally speaking, 1 am always wandering here and there from 
my rooms in Covent Garden, London: now about the city 
streets, now about the country by-roads: seeing many little 
things, and some great things, which, because they interest me, 
1 think may interest others.” In a few words, that was the plan 
and drift of the papers which he began in i860, and continued 
to write from time to time until the last autumn of his life. 

Many of them, such as “ Travelling Abroad,” “ City Churches,” 
“ Dullborough,” “Nurses’ Stories” and “Birthday Celebrations,” 
have supplied traits, chiefly of his younger days, to portions of 
this memoir; and parts of his later life receive illustration from 
others, such as “Tramps,” “Night Walks,” “Shy Neighbour- 
hoods,” “The Italian Prisoner,” and “Chatham Dockyard.” 
Indeed hardly any is without its personal interest or illustration. 
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One may leam from them, among other things, what kind of 
treatment he resorted to for the disorder of sleeplessness from 
which he had often suffered amid his late anxieties. Experi- 
menting upon it in bed, he found to be too slow and doubtful 
a process for him; but he very soon defeated his enemy by the 
brisker treatment, of getting up directly after lying down! going 
out, and coming home tired at sunrise. “My last specie feat 
was turning out of bed at two, after a liard day pedestriah and 
otherwise, and walking thirty miles into the country to break- 
fast.” One description he did not give in his paper, but I 
recollect his saying that he had seldom seen anything so striking 
as the way in which the wonders of an equinoctial dawn (it 
was 15 October, 1857) presented themselves during that walk. 
He had never before happened to see night so completely 
at odds with morning, “ which was which.” Another experience 
of his night ramblings used to be given in vivid sketches of the 
restlessness of a great city, and the manner in which it also 
tumbles and tosses before it can get to sleep. Nor should anyone 
curious about his habits and ways omit to accompany him with 
his “Tramps” into Gadshill lanes; or to follow him into his “Shy 
Neighbourhoods” of the Hackney Road, Waterloo Road, Spital- 
fields, or Bctlmal Green. For delightful observation both of 
coimtry and town, for the wit that finds analogies between 
remote and familiar things, and for humorous personal sketches 
and experience, these are perfect of their kind. 

“I have my eye upon a piece of Kentish road, bordered on 
either side by a wood, and having on one hand, between the 
road-dust and the trees, a skirting patch of grass. Wild flowers 
grow in abundance on this spot, and it lies high and airy, with 
a distant river stealing steadily away to the ocean, like a man’s 
life. To gain the milestone here, which the moss, primroses, 
violets, blue-bells, and wild roses, would soon render illegible 
but for peering travellers pushing them aside with their sticks, 
you must come up a steep hill, come which way you may. So, 
all the tramps with carts or caravans — the Gipsy-tramp, the 
Show-tramp, the Cheap Jack — ^find it impossible to resist the 
temptations of the place; and all turn the horse loose when they 
come to it, and boil the pot. Bless the place, I love the ashes of 
the vagabond fires that have scorched its grass!” It was there 
he found Dr. Marigold, and Chops the Dwarf, and the White- 
haired Lady with the pink eyes eating meat-pie with the Giant. 
So, too, in his “Shy Neighbourhoods,” when he relates his ex- 
periences of the bad company that birds are fond of, and of 
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the effect upon domestic fowls of living in low districts, his 
method of handling the subject has all the charm of a discovery. 
“ That anything bom of an egg and invested with wings should 
have got to the pass that it hops contentedly down a ladder 
into a cellar, and calls that going home, is a circumstance so 
amazing as to leave one nothing more in tliis connection to 
wonder at.” One of his illustrations is a reduced bantam family 
in the Hackney Road deriving their sole enjoyment from crowd- 
ing together in a pawnbroker’s side-entry; but seeming as if 
only newly come down in the world, and always in a feeble 
flutter of fear that they may be found out. He contrasts them 
with otliers. “ 1 know a low fellow, originally of a good family 
from Dorking, who takes his whole establislunent of wives, in 
single file, in at the door of the Jug Department of a disorderly 
tavern near the Haymarket, monceuvres them among the com- 
pany’s legs, emerges with them at the Bottle Entrance, and so 
passes his life: seldom, in the season, going to bed before two 
in the morning. . . . But the family I am best acquainted with 
reside in the densest part of Bethnal Green. Their abstraction 
from the objects among which they live, or rather their con- 
viction that those objects have all come into existence in express 
subservience to fowls, has so enchanted me that I have made 
them the subject of many journeys at divers hours. After care- 
ful observation of the two lords and the ten ladies of whom this 
family consists, 1 have come to the conclusion that their opinions 
arc represented by the leading lord and leading lady: the latter, 
as I judge, an aged personage, afflicted with a paucity of feather 
and visibility of quill that gives her the appearance of a bundle 
of office pens. When a railway goods-van that would crush an 
elephant comes round the comer, tearing over these fowls, they 
emerge unharmed from under the horses, perfectly satisfied 
that the whole rush was a passing property in the air, which 
may have left something to eat behind it. They look upon old 
shoes, wrecks of kettles and saucepans, and fragments of bonnets, 
as a kind of meteoric discharge, for fowls to peck at. . . . Gas- 
light comes quite as natural to them as any other light; and 
1 have more than a suspicion that, in the minds of the two 
lords, the early public-house at the comer has superseded the 
sun. They always begin to crow when the public-house shutters 
liegin to be taken down, and they salute the Potboy, the instant 
he appears to perform that duty, as if he were Pheebus in 
person.” For the tmth of the personal adventure in the same 
essay, which he tells in proof of a propensity to bad company 
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in more refined members of the feathered race, I am myself in 
a position to vouch. Walking by a dirty court in Spitalfields 
one day, the quick little busy intelligence of a goldfinch, drawing 
water for himself in his cage, so attracted him that he Itought 
the bird, which had other accomplishments; but not one 01 them 
would the little creature show off in his new abode in Ddughty 
Street, and he drew no water but by stealth or under theVdoak 
of night. “After an interval of futile and at length homeless 
expectation, the merchant who had educated him was appealed 
to. The merchant was a bow-legged character, with a fiat and 
cushiony nose, like the last new strawberry. He wore a fur cap, 
and shorts, and was of the velveteen race, velvcteeny. He sent 
word that he would ‘look round.’ He looked round, appeared 
in the doorway of the room, and slightly cocked up his evil eye 
at the goldfinch. Instantly a raging thirst beset that bird; and 
when it was appeased, he still drew several unnecessary buckets 
of water, leaping al)out his perch and sharpening his bill with 
irrepressible satisfaction.” 

The Uncommercial Traveller pap)ers, his two serial stories, 
and his Christmas tales, were all the contributions of any 
importance made by Dickens to yill the Year Round", but he 
reprinted in it, on the completion of his first story, a short tale 
called Hunted Down, written for a newspaper in America called 
the Hew York Ledger. Its subject had been taken from the 
life of a notorious criminal already named, and its prin- 
cipal claim to notice was the price p>aid for it. For a story 
not longer than half of one of the numbers of Chuzzlewit or 
Copperfield, he had received a thousand pounds. It was one of 
the indications of the eager desire which his entry on the career 
of a public reader had aroused in America to induce him again 
to visit that continent; and at the very time he had this mag- 
nificent offer from the New York journal, Mr. Fields of Boston, 
who was then on a visit to Europe, was pressing him so much 
to go that his resolution was almost shaken. *‘I am now,” 
he wrote to me from Gadshill on 9 July, 1859, “getting the 
Tale of Two Cities into that state that IF I should decide 
to go to America late in September, I could turn to at any 
time, and write on with great vigour. Mr. Fields has been down 
here for a day, and with the strongest intensity urges that there 
is no drawback, no commercial excitement or crisis, no political 
agitation ; and that so favourable an opportunity, in all respects, 
might not occur again for years and years. I should be one of 
the most unhappy of men if I were to go, and yet 1 cannot help 
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being much stirred and influenced by the golden prospect held 
before me.” 

He 3rielded nevertheless to other persuasion, and for that 
time the visit was not to be. In six months more the Civil 
War began, and America was closed to any such enterprise 
for nearly five years. 



VI 


\ 

SECOND SERIES OF READINGS 

1861-3 

At the end of the first year of residence at Gadshill it was the 
remark of Dickens that nothing had gratified him so much as the 
confidence with which his poorer neighbours treated him. He 
had tested generally their worth and good conduct, and they 
had been encouraged in any illness or trouble to resort to him 
for help. There was pleasant indication of the feeling thus 
awakened, when, in the summer of i860, his younger daughter 
Kate was married to Charles Alston Collins, brother of the 
novelist, and younger son of the pamter and academician, who 
might have found, if spared to witness that summer-morning 
scene, subjects not unworthy of his delightful pencil in many 
a rustic group near Gadshill. All the villagers had turned out 
in honour of Dickens, and the carri^es could hardly get to and 
from the little church for the succession of triumphal arches 
they had to pass through. It was quite unexpected by him; 
and when the feu de joie of the blacksmith m the lane, whose 
enthusiasm had smuggled a couple of small cannon into his 
foige, exploded upon him at the return, I doubt if the shyest 
of men was ever so taken aback at an ovation. 

To name the principal persons present that day will indicate 
the faces that (with addition of Miss Mary Boyle, Miss Mar- 
guerite Power, Mr. Fechter, Mr. Charles Kent, Mr. Edmund 
Yates, Mr. Percy Fitzgerald, and members of the family of Mr. 
Frank Stone, whose sudden death in the preceding year had 
been a great grief to Dickens) were most familiar at Gadshill ^ 
in these later years. Mr. Frederic Lehmann was there with his 
wife, whose sister. Miss Chambers, was one of the bridesmaids; 
Mr. and Mrs. Wills were there, and Dickens’s old fast friend Mr. 
Thomas Beard; the two nearest country neighbours with whom 
the family had become very intimate, Mr. llulkes and Mr. 
Malleson, with their wives, joined the party; among the othem 
were Henry Chorley, Chauncy Hare Townshend, and Wilkie 
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Collins; and, for friends special to the occasion, the bridegroom 
had brought his old fellow-student in art, Mr. Holman Hunt. 
Mr. Charles Collins had himself been bred as a painter, for 
success in which line he had some rare gifts; but inclination 
and capacity led him also to literature, and, after much in- 
decision between the two callings, he took finally to letters.. 
His contributions to AU the Year Round were among the most 
charming of its detached papers, and two stories published 
independently showed strength of wing for higher flights. But 
his health broke down, and his taste was too fastidious for hia 
failing power. It is possible however that he may live by two 
small books of description, the New Sentimental Journey and 
the Cruise on Wheels, which have in them unusual delicacy 
and refinement of humour; and if those volumes should make 
any readers in another generation curious about the writer, 
they will learn, if correct reply is given to their inquiries, that 
no man disappointed so many reasonable hopes with so little 
fault or failure of his own, that his difficulty always was to 
please himself, and that an inferior mind would have been more 
successful in both the arts he followed. He died in 1873 ^ 
forty-fifth year; and until then it was not known, even by those 
nearest to him, how great must have been the suffering which he 
had borne, through many trying years, with uncomplaining 
patience. 

His daughter’s marriage was the chief event that had crossed 
the even tenor of Dickens’s life since his first paid readings 
closed; and it was followed by the sale of Tavistock House, 
with tbe resolve to make his future home at Gadshill. In the 
brief interval (29 July) he wrote to me of his brother Alfred’s 
death. “ I was telegraphed for to Manchester on Friday night. 
Arrived there at a quarter past ten, but he had been dead three 
hours, poor fellow 1 He is to be buried at Highgate on Wednes^ 
day. I brought the poor young widow back with me yesterday.” 
All that this dea^ involved, the troubles of his change of 
home, and some difficulties in working out his story, ^ve 
him more than sufficient occupation till the following spring; 
and as the time arrived for the new readings, the change was 
a not unwelcome one. 

The first portion of this second series was plarmed by Mr. 
Arthur Smith, but he only superintended the six readings in 
London which opened it. These were the first at St. James’s 
Hall (St. Martin’s Hall having been burnt since the last readings 
there), and were given in March and April i86x. “We are ^ 
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well here flourishing,” he wrote to me from Gadshill 
on 28 April. “On the 18th I finished the re adin gs as I pur- 
posed. We had between seventy and eighty pounds in the 
stalls, which, at four shillings apiece, is something quijfce un- 
precedented in these times. . . . The result of the six wa^^ that, 
after paying a large staff of men and all other charge:^ and 
Arthur Smith’s ten per cent, on the receipts, and replacing 
everything destroyed in the fire at St. Martin’s Hall (including 
all our tickets, country baggage, check-boxes, books, and a 
■quantity of gas-fittings and what not), I got upwards of £500. 
A very great result. We certainly might have gone on through the 
■season, but I am heartily glad to be concentrated on my story.” 

It had been part of his plan that the provincial readings 
should not begin until a certain interval after the close of his 
story of Great Expectations. They were delayed accordingly 
until 28 October, from which date, when they opened jat 
Norwich, they went on with the Christmas intervals to be 
presently named to 30 January, 1862, when they closed' at 
Chester. Kept within England and Scotland, they took in the 
border town of Berwick, and, besides the Scotch cities, comprised 
the contrasts and varieties of Norwich and Lancaster, Bury St. 
Edmunds and ('heltenham, Carlisle and Hastings, Plymouth and 
Birmingham, Canterbury and Torquay, Preston and Ipswich, 
Manchester and Brighton, Colchester and Dover, Newcastle 
and Chester. They were followed by ten readings at the St. 
James’s Hall, between 13 March and 27 June, 1862; and by 
four at Paris in January 1863, given at the Embassy in aid 
of the British Charitable Fund. The second series had thus in 
the number of the readings nearly equalled the first, when it 
closed at London in June 1863 with thirteen readings in the 
Hanover Square Rooms; and it is exclusively the subject of 
such illustrations or references as this chapter will supply. 

On Great Expectations closing in June i86r, Bulwer Lytton, 
at Dickens’s earnest wish, took his place in All the Year Round 
with the Strange Story; and he then indulged himself in 
idleness for a little while. “The subsidence of those distressing 
pains in my face the moment I had done my work, made me 
resolve to do nothing in that way for some time if 1 could help 
it.” But his “doing nothing” was seldom more than a figure of 
speech, and wliat it meant in this case was soon told. “ Every day 
for two or three hours, I practise my new readings, and (except 
in my office work) do nothing else. With great pains I have made 
a continuous narrative out of Copperfield, that 1 think will 
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reward the exertion it is likely to cost me. Unless I am much 
mistaken^ it will be very valuable in London. 1 have also done 
Nicholas Nickleby at the Yorkshire school, and hope I have got 
got something droll out of Squeers, John Browdic, & Co. Also, 
the Bastille prisoner from tlic Tale of Two Cities. Also, the Dwarf 
from one of our Christmas numbers.” Only the first two were 
added to the list for the present circuit. 

It was in the midst of these active preparations that painful 
news reached him. An illness under which Mr. Arthur Smith 
had been some time suffering took unexpectedly a dangerous 
turn, and there came to be but small chance of his recovery. 
A distressing interview on 28 September gave Dickens little 
hope. “And yet his wakings and wanderings so perpetually 
turn on his arrangements for the readings, and he is so desper- 
ately unwilling to relinquish the idea of ‘going on with the 
business ’ to-morrow and to-morrow and to-morrow, tliat I had 
not the heart to press him for the jiapers. He told me that he 
believed he had by him ‘70 or 80 letters unanswered.’ You 
may imagine how anxious it makes me, and at what a dead- 
stop I stand.” Another week passed, and with it the time fixed 
at the places where his work was to have opened j but he could 
not bring himself to act as if all hope had gone. “With a sick 
man who has l)een so zealous and faithful, I feel bound to be 
very tender and p>atient. When I told him the other day about 
my having engaged Headland — ^‘to do all the personally bustling 
and fatiguing part of your work,’ 1 said — he nodded his heavy 
head with great satisfaction, and faintly got out of himself the 
words, ‘Of course I pay him, and not you.’” The poor fellow 
died in October; and on the day after attending the funeral, 
Dickens heard of the death of his brother-in-law and friend, 
Mr. Henry Austin, whose abilities and character he respected 
as much as he liked the man. He lost much in losing the judicious 
and safe counsel which had guided him on many public questions 
in which he took lively interest, and it was with a heavy heart 
he set out at last upon his second circuit. “With what difficulty 
1 get myself back to the readings after all tlus loss and trouble, 
or with what unwillingness I work myself up to the mark of 
looking them in the face, I can hardly say. As for poor Arthur 
Smith at this time, it is as if my right arm were gone. It is 
only just now that I am able to open one of the books, and 
screw the text out of myself in a flat dull way. Enclosed is the 
list of what I have to do. You will see that 1 have left ten 
clays in November for the Christmas number, and also a good 
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Christmas margin for our meeting at Gadshill. I shall be very 
glad to have the money that 1 expect to get; but it will be 
earned.” That November interval was also the date of the 
marriage of his eldest son to the daughter of Mr. Evans, so long, 
in connection with Mr. Bradbury, his publisher and printer. 

The start of the readings at Norwich was not good, so ^any 
changes of vexation having been incident to the opening 
announcements as to leave some doubt of their fulfilment. 
But the second night, when trial was made of the Nickleby 
scenes, “we had a splendid hall, and I think Nicldeby will top 
all the readings. Somehow it seems to have got in it, by acci- 
dent, exactly the qualities best suited to the purpose; and it 
went last night, not only witli roars, but with a general hilarity 
and pleasure that I have never seen surpassed,” From this 
night onward, the success was uninterrupted, and here was his 
report to me from Brighton on 8 November. “We turned 
away half Dover and half Hastings and half Colchester; 
and, if you can believe such a thing, I may tell you that in 
round numbers we find 1000 stalls already taken here in 
Brighton! I left Colchester in a heavy snowstorm. To-day it 
is so warm here that I can hardly bear the fire, and am writmg 
with the window open down to the ground. Last night 1 had 
a most charming audience for Copperficld, with a delicacy of 
perception that really made the work delightful. It is very 
pretty to see the girls and women generally, in the matter of 
Dora; and everywhere I have found tliat peculiar p>crsonaI 
relation between my audience and myself on which I counted 
most when I entered on this enterprise. Nickleby continues to 
go in the wildest manner.” 

A storm was at this time sweeping round the coast, and while 
at Dover he had written of it to his sister-in-law (7 November) : 
“The bad weather has not in the least touched us, and the 
storm was most magnificent at Dover. All the great side of the 
Lord Warden next to the sea had to be emptied, the break of 
the waves was so prodigious, and the noise so utterly con- 
founding. The sea came in like a great sky of immense clouds, 
for ever breaking suddenly into furious rain; all kinds of wreck 
were washed in, among other things a very pretty brass-bound 
chest being thrown about like a feather. . . . The unhappy 
Ostend packet, unable to get in or go back, beat about the 
Channel all Tuesday night, and until noon yesterday, when 
1 saw her come in, with five men at the wheel, a picture of 
misery inconceivable. . . . The effect of the readings at Hastings 
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and Dover really seems to have outdone the best usual impres> 
sion; and at Dover they wouldn’t go, but sat applauding like 
mad. The most delicate audience I have seen in any provincial 
place, is Canterbury” (“an intelligent and delightful response 
in them,” he wrote to his daughter, “like the touch of a beautiful 
instrument”); “but the audience with the greatest sense of 
humour, certainly is Dover. The people in the stalls set the 
example of laughing, in the most curiously unreserved way; 
and they laughed with such really cordial enjoyment, when 
Squeers read the boys’ letters, that the contagion extended to 
me. For, one couldn’t hear them without laugl^g too. ... So, 

I am tlmkful to say, all goes well, and the recompense for the 
trouble is in every way Great.” 

From the opposite quarter of Berwick-on-Tweed he wrote 
again in the midst of storm. But first his mention of Newcastle, 
which he had also taken on liis way to Edinburgh, reading two 
nights there, should be given. “ At Newcastle, against the very 
heavy expenses, 1 made more than a hundred guineas profit. 
A finer audience there is not in England, and I suppose them to 
be a specially earnest people; for, while they can laugh till they 
shake the roof, they have a very unusual sympathy with what is 
pathetic or passionate. An extraordinary thing occurred on the 
second night. The room was tremendously crowded and my gas- 
apparatus fell down. There was a terrible wave among the people 
for an instant, and God knows what destruction of life a rush 
to the stairs would have caused. Fortunately a lady in the front 
of the stalls ran out towards me, exactly in a place where I 
knew that the whole hall could see her. So I addressed her, 
laughing, and half-asked and half-ordered her to sit doum 
again; and, in a moment, it was all over. But the men in 
attendance had such a fearful sense of what might have hap- 
pened (besides the real danger of Fire) that they positively 
shook the boards I stood on, with their trembling, when they 
came up to put things right. I am proud to record that the 
gasman’s sentiment, as delivered afterwards, was, ‘The more 
you want of the master, the more you’ll find in him.* With 
which complimentary homage, and with the wind blowing so 
that I can hardly hear myself write, I conclude.” 

It was still blowing, in shape of a gale from the sea, when, 
an hour before the reading, he wrote from the King’s Arms at 
Berwick-on-Tweed. “As odd and out of the way a place to be 
at, it appears to me, as ever was seen I And such a ridiculous 
room designed for me to read in! An immense Com Exchange, 
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made of glass and iron, round, dome-topp’d, lofty, utterly 
absurd for any such purpose, and full of thundering echoes; 
with a little lofty crow’s nest of a stone gallery, breast high, 
deep in the wall, into which it was designed to put — |-7we/ 
1 instantly struck, of course; and said 1 would either re^ in 
a room attached to this house (a very snug one, capable of 
holding 500 people), or not at all. Terrified local agents glowered, 
but fell prostrate, and my men took the primitive accommoda- 
tion in hand. Ever since, 1 am alarmed to add, the people (who 
besought the honour of the visit) have been coming in numbers 
quite irreconcilable with the appearance of the place, and what 
is to be the end I do not know. It was poor Arthur Smith’s 
principle that a town on the way paid the expenses of a long 
through- journey, and therefore I came.” The reading paid 
more tlian those expenses. 

Enthusiastic greeting awaited him in Edinburgh. “We had 
in the hall exactly double wliat we had on the first night last 
time. The success of Copperfield was perfectly unexampled. 
Four great rounds of applause with a burst of cheering at the 
end, and every point taken in the finest manner.” But this was 
nothing to what befell on the second night, when, by some 
mistake of the local agents, the tickets issued were out of pro- 
portion to the space available. Writing from Glasgow next 
day (3 December) he described the scene. “Such a pouring of 
hundreds into a place already full to the throat, such indescrib- 
able confusion, such a rending and tearing of dresses, and yet 
such a scene of good humour on the whole, 1 never saw the 
faintest approach to. While I addressed the crowd in the room 
G. addressed the crowd in the street. Fifty frantic men got up 
in all parts of the hall and addressed me all at once. Other 
frantic men made speeches to the walls. The whole B. family 
were borne in on the top of a wave, and landed with their 
faces against the front of the platform. 1 read with the platform 
crammed with people. I got them to lie down upon it, and it 
was like some impossible tableau or gigantic picnic — one pretty 
girl in full dress, lying on her side all night, holding on to one 
of the legs of my table! It was the most extraordinary sight. 
And yet, from the moment I began to the moment of my 
leaving off, they never missed a point, and they ended with 
a burst of cheers. . . . The expenditure of lungs and spirits was 
(as you may suppose) rather great; and to sleep well was out 
of the question. I am therefore rather fagged to-day; and as 
the hall in which I read to-night is a large one, I must make 
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my letter a short one. ... My people were tom to ribbons 
last night. They have not a hat among them — and scarcely a 
coat.” He came home for his Christmas rest by way of Man- 
chester, and thus spoke of the reading there on 14 December. 
"Copperfield in the Free Trade Hall last Saturday was really 
a grand scene.” 

He was in southern latitudes after Christmas, and on 8 
Januaiy wrote from Torquay: “We are now in the region of 
small rooms, and therefore this trip will not be as profitable 
as the long one. I imagine the room here to l)e very small. 
Exeter I know, and that is small too. I am very much used up 
on the whole, for I cannot bear this moist warm climate. It 
would kill me very soon. And I have now got to the point of 
taking so much out of myself with Copperfield that I might as 
well do Richard Wardour. . . . This is a very pretty place — a 
compound of Hastings, Tunbridge Wells, and little bits of the 
hills about Naples; but I met four respirators as I came up 
from the station, and three pale curates without them who 
seemed in a bad way.” They had been not bad omens, however. 
The success was good, at both Torquay and Exeter; and he 
closed the month and this series of the country readings, at 
the great towns of Liverpool and Chester. “The beautiful St. 
George’s Hall crowded to excess last night” (28 January, 1862) 
‘‘and numbers turned away. Brilliant to see when lighted up, 
and for a reading simply perfect. You remember that a Liver- 
pool audience is usually dull; but they put me on my mettle 
last night, for I never saw such an audience — no, not even in 
Edinburgh! The agents (alone, and of course without any 
reference to ready money at the doors) had taken for the two 
readings two hundred pounds.” But as the end approached the 
fatigues had told severely on him. He described himself sleeping 
horribly, and with head dazed and worn by gas and heat. 
Kest, befoi-e he could resume at the St. James’s Hall in March, 
was become an absolute necessity. 

Two brief extracts from letters of the dates respectively 
of 8 April and 28 June will sufficiently describe the London 
readings. “The money returns have been quite astounding. 
Think of £190 a night! The effect of Copperfield exceeds all 
the expectations which its success in tlie country led me to 
form. It seems to take people entirely by surprise. If this is 
not new to you, I have not a word of news. The rain that 
raineth every day seems to have washed news away or got it 
under water.” That was in April. In June he wrote: “ I finished 
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my readings on Friday night to an enormous hall — ^nearly £200. 
The success has been throughout complete. It seems almost 
suicidal to leave off with the town so full^ but I don’t like to 
depart from my public pledge. A man from Australia jis in 
London ready to pay £10,000 for eight months there. If-< — ” 
It was an If that troubled him for some time, and 1 ^ to 
agitating discussion. The civil war having closed America^ an 
increase made upon the just-named offer tempted hinf to 
Australia. He tried to familiarise himself with the fwey that 
he should thus also get new material for observation, and he 
went so far as to plan an Uncommercial Traveller Upside 
Down. It is however very doubtful if such a scheme would have 
l)een entertained for a moment, but for the unwonted difficulties 
of invention that were now found to beset a twenty-number 
story. Such a story had lately been in his mind, and he had 
just chosen the title for it {Our Mutual Friend)', but still 
he halted and hesitated sorely. “If it was not” (lie wrote on 
5 October, 1862) “ for the hope of a gain that would make me 
more independent of the worst, I could not look the travel 
and absence and exertion in the ffice. I know perfectly well 
beforehand how unspeakably wretched I should be. But these 
renewed and larger offers tempt me. I can force myself to go 
aboard a ship, and I can force myself to do at that reading-desk 
what I have done a hundred times; but whether, with all this 
unsettled fluctuating distress in my mind, I could force an 
original book out of it, is another question.” On the 22nd, still 
striving hard to find reasons to cope with the all but irresistible 
arguments against any such adventure, which indeed, with 
everything that then surrounded him, would have been little 
short of madness, he thus stated his experience of his two 
circuits of public reading. “ Remember that at home here, the 
thing has never missed fire, but invariably does more the 
second time than it did the first; and also that I have got so 
used to it, and have worked so hard-at it, as to get out of it 
more than I ever thought was in it for that purpose. I tliink 
all the probabilities for such a country as Australia are immense.” 
The terrible difficulty was that the home argument struck both 
ways. “If 1 were to go it would be a penance and a misery, and 
I dread the thought more than I can possibly express. The 
domestic life of the readings is all but intolerable to me when 
I am away for a few weeks at a time merely, and what would 

it be ” On the other hand it was also a thought of home, 

far beyond the mere personal loss or gain of it, that made him 
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willing still to risk even so much misery and penance; and he 
had a fancy that it might be possible to take his eldest daughter 
with him. “It is useless and needless for me to say what the 
conflict in my own mind is. How painfully unwilling I am to 
go, and yet how painfully sensible that perhaps 1 ought to go 
— ^with all the hands upon my skirts that I cannot fail to feel 
and see there, whenever I look round. It is a struggle of no 
common sort, as you will suppose, you who know tlic circum- 
stances of the struggles” It closed at once when he clearly saw 
that to take any of his family with him, and make satisfactory 
arrangement for the rest during such an absence, would bie 
impossible. By this time also he began to find his way to the 
new story, and better hopes and spirits had returned. 

In January 1863 he had taken his daughter and his sister- 
in-law to Paris, and he read twice at the Embassy in belialf 
of the British Charitable Fund, the success being such that he 
consented to read twice again. He passed his birthday of that 
year (the 7th of the following month) at Arras. “You will 
remember me to-day, I know. Thanks for it. An odd birthday, 
but I am as little out of heart as you would have me be — 
floored now and then, but coming up again at the call of 
Time. I wanted to see this town, birthplace of our amiable Sea 
Green” (Robespierre); “and I find a Grande Place so very 
remarkable and picturesque that it is astonishing how people 
miss it. Here too I found, in a by-country place just near, a 
Fair going on, with a Religious Richardson’s in it — T h^tre 
Religieux — ‘donnant six fois par jour, I’histoirc de la Croix 
en tableaux vuvants, depuis la naissance de notre Seigneur 
jusqu’a son sepulture. Aussi I’immolation dTsaac, par son p^re 
Abraham.’ It was just before nightfall when I came upon it; 
and one of the three wise men was up to his eyes in lamp oil, 
hanging the moderators. A woman in blue and fleshings (whether 
an angel or Joseph’s wife I don’t know) was addressing the 
crowd through an enormous speaking-trumpet; and a very small 
boy with a property lamb (I leave you to judge who he was) 
was standing on his head on a barrel-organ.” Returning to 
England by Boulogne in the same year, as he stepped into the 
Folkestone boat he encountered a friend, Mr. Charles Manby 
(in recording a trait of character so pleasing and honourable 
it is not necessary that I should suppress the name), also passing 
over to England. “Taking leave of Manby was a shabby man 
of whom I had some remembrance, but whom I could not get 
into his place in my mind. Noticing when we stood out of the 
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harbour that he was on tlie brink of the pier, waving his hat 
in a desolate manner, I said to Manby, ‘Surely I know that 
man/ — ‘1 should think you did/ said he; ‘Hudson!’ ,He is 
living— just living— at Paris, and Manby had brought hjm on. 
He said to Manby at parting, ‘ 1 shall not have a good dinner 
again, till you come Wk.’ I asked Manby why he stiipk to 
him. He said. Because he (Hudson) had so many people in his 
power, and had held his peace, and because he (Manby) saw 
so many Notabilities grand with him now, who were dways 
grovelling for ‘shares’ in the days of his grandeur.” 

Upon arrival in London the second series of the readings 
was brought to a close. 



VII 


THIRD SERIES OF READINGS 
1864-7 

The sudden death of Thackeray on the Christmas eve of 1863 
was a painful shock to Dickens. It would not become me to 
speak, when he has himself spoken, of his relations with so 
great a writer and so old a friend. 

“I saw him first, nearly twenty-eight years ago, when he 
proposed to become the illustrator of my earliest book. I saw 
him last, shortly before Christmas, at the Athemeum Club, 
when he told me that he had been in bed three days . . . and 
that he had it in his mind to try a new remedy which he 
laughingly described. He was cheerful, and looked very bright. 
In the night of that day week, he died. The long interval 
between these two periods is marked in my remembrance of 
him by many occasions when he was extremely humorous, 
when he was irresistibly extravagant, when he was softened 
and serious, when he was charming with children. ... No one 
can be surer than 1, of the greatness and goodness of his heart. 
. . . In no place should I take it upon myself at this time to 
discourse of his books, of his refined knowledge of character, 
of his subtle acquaintance with the weaknesses of human 
nature, of his delightful playfulness as an essayist, of his quaint 
and touching ballads, of his mastery over the English language. 
. . . But before me lies all that he had written of his latest 
story , . . and the pain I have felt in perusing it has not been 
deeper than the conviction that he was in the healthiest vigour 
of his powers when he worked on this last labour. . . . The 
last words he corrected in print were ‘And my heart throbbed 
with an exquisite bliss.’ God grant that on that Christmas Eve 
when he laid his head back on his pillow and threw up his 
arms as he had been wont to do when very weary, some con- 
sciousness of duty done, and of Christian hope throughout 
life humbly cherished, may have caused his own heart so to 
throb, when he passed away to his Redeemer’s rcit. He was 
II— 1 78* 247 
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found peacefully lying as above described, composed, un- 
disturbed, and to all appearance asleep.”^ 

Other griefs were with Dickens at this time, and close upon 
them came the too certain evidence that his own hcalt|i was 
yielding to the overstrain which had been placed upon 'it by 
the occurrences and anxieties of the few preceding yeari. His 
mother, whose infirm healtli had been tending for moreVhan 
two years to the close, died in September 1863; and on his\own 
birthday in the following February he had tidings of the death 
of his second son Walter, on the last day of the old year, in 
the officers’ hospital at C'^ilcutta; to which he had been sent 
up invalided from his station, on his way home. He was a 
lieutenant in the 26th Native Infantry regiment, and had been 
doing duty with the 42n(l Highlanders. Tn 1853 his father had 
thus written to the youth’s godfather, Walter Savage l.a,ndor: 
“Walter is a very good boy, and comes home from school with 
honourable commendation and a prize into the bargain, lie 
never gets into trouble, for he is a great favourite witli the 
whole house and one of the most amiable boys in the boy- 
world. He comes out on birthdays in a blaze of sliirt pin.” The 
pin w’as a present from Landor; to whom, three years later, 
when the boy had obtained his cadetship through the kindness 
of Miss Coutts, Dickens wrote again. “ Walter has done extremely 
well at school; has brought home a prize in triumph; and will 
be eligible to ‘go up’ for his India examination soon after next 
Easter. Having a direct appointment he will probably be sent 
out soon after he has passed, and so will fall into that strange 
life ‘up the country’ before he well knows he is alive, or what 
life is — which indeed seems to lie rather an advanced state of 
knowledge.” If he had lived another month he would have 
reached his twenty-third year, and perhaps not then the 
advanced state of knowledge his father speaks of. Hut, never 
forfeiting his claim to those kindly paternal words, he had the 
goodness and simplicity of boyhood to the close. 

Dickens had at this time begun his last story in twenty 
numbers, and my next chapter will show through what un- 
wonted troubles, in this and the following year, he had to fight 
his way. What otherwise during its progress chiefly interested 
him, was the enterprise of Mr. Fechter at the Lyceum, of which 
he had become the lessee; and Dickens was moved to this 
quite as much by generous sympathy with the difficulties of 
such a position to an artist who was not an Englishman, as by 
* From the ComhiU Maganne for February 1864. 
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genuine admiration of Mr. Fechter’s acting. He became his 
helper in disputes^ adviser on literary points, referee in matters 
of management; and for some years no face was more familiar 
than the French comedian’s at Gadshill or in the office of his 
journal. But theatres and their affairs are things of a season, 
and even Dickens’s whim and humour will not revive for us 
any interest in these. No bad example, however, of the diffi- 
culties in which a French actor may find himself with English 
playwrights, will appear in a few amusing words from one of 
his letters about a piecn; played at the Princess’s before the 
Lyceum management was taken in hand. 

“ I have been cautioning Fcchter about the play whereof he 
gave the plot and scenes to B. ; and out of which I have struck 
some enormities, my account of which will (I think) amuse you. 
It has one of the best first acts I ever saw; but if he can do 
much with the last two, not to say three, there are resources 
in his art that I know nothing about. When I went over the 
play this day week, he was at least 20 minutes, in a boat, in 
the last scene, discussing with another gentleman (also in the 
boat) whether he should kill him or not; after which the gentle- 
man dived overboard and swam for it. Also, in the most im- 
portant and dangerous parts of the play, there was a young 
person of the name of Pickles who was constantly being men- 
tioned by name, in conjunction with the powers of light or 
darkness; as, ‘Great Heaven! Pickles?’ — ‘By Hell, ’tis Pickles!’ 
— ‘Pickles? a thousand Devils!’ — ^‘Distraction! Pickles?’” 

The old year ended and the new one opened sadly enough. 
The death of Leech in November affected Dickens very much, 
and a severe attack of illness in February put a broad mark 
between his past life and what remained to him of the future. 
The lameness now began in his left foot which never afterwards 
wholly left him, which was attended by great suffering, and 
which baff.ed experienced physicians. He had persisted in his 
ordinary exercise during heavy snowstorms, and to the last 
he had the fancy that the illness was merely local. But that 
this was an error is now certain; and it is more than probable 
that if the nervous danger and disturbance it implied ^d been 
correctly appreciated at the time, its warning might have been 
of priceless value to Dickens. Unhappily he never thought of 
husbanding his strength except for the purpose of making fresh 
demands upon it, and it was for this he took a brief holiday in 
France during the summer. “ Before I went away,” he wrote to 
his daughter, “I had certainly worked myself into a damaged 
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state. But the moment I got away, I began, thank God, to get 
well. I hope to profit by this experience, and to make future 
dashes from my desk before I want them.” At his return he was 
in the terrible railway accident at Staplehurst, on a day wthich 
proved afterwards more fatal to him; and it was with shi^en 
nerves but unsubdued energy he resumed the labour ta be 
presently described. He was beset by nervous apprehensions 
which the accident had caused to himself, not lessened by W 
generous anxiety to assuage the severer sufferings inflicted by 
it on others; his foot also troubled him more or less throughout 
the autumn; and that he should nevertheless have determined, 
on the close of his book, to undertake a series of readings 
involving greater strain and fatigue tlian any hitherto, was a 
startling circumstance. He had perhaps become conscious, with- 
out owning it even to himself, that for exertion of this kind the 
time left him was short; but, whatever pressed him on, his 
task of the next three years, self-imposed, was to make the 
most money in the shortest time without any regard to the 
physical labour to be undergone. The very letter announcing 
his new engagement shows how entirely unfit he was to enter 
upon it. 

“For some time,” he wrote at tlie end of February 1866, 
“ I have been very unwell. I". B. wrote me word that with such 
a pulse as I described, an exammation of the heart was abso- 
lutely necessary. ‘Want of muscular power in the heart,’ B. 
said. ‘Only remarkable irritability of the heart,’ said Doctor 
Brinton of Brook Street, who had been called into consultation. 
I was not disconcerted; for I knew well beforehand that the 
effect could not possibly be without the one cause at the bottom 
of it, of some degeneration of some function of the heart. Of 
course I am not so foolish as to suppose that all my work can 
have been acliieved without some penalty, and 1 have noticed 
for some time a decided change in my buoyancy and hopefulness 
— in other words, in my usual ‘tone.’ But tonics have already 
brought me round. So I have accepted an offer, from Chappells 
of Bond Street, of £50 a night for thirty nights to read ‘in 
England, Ireland, Scotland, or Paris’; they undertaking all the 
business, paying all personal expenses, travelling and other- 
wise, of myself, John” (his office servant) “and my gasman; 
and making what they can of it. I begin, 1 believe, in Liverpool 
on the Thursday in Easter week, and then come to London. 1 am 
going to read at Cheltenham (on my own account) on the 23rd 
and 24th of this month, staying wilii Macready of course.” 
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The arrangement of this series of readings differed from those 
of its predecessors in relieving Dickens from every anxiety 
except of the reading itself; but, by such rapid and repeated 
change of nights at distant places as kept him almost wholly 
in a railway carriage when not at the reading desk or in bed, 
it added enormously to the physical fatigue. He would read at 
St. J^unes’s Hall in London one night, and at Bradford the 
next. He would read in Edinburgh, go on to Glasgow and to 
Aberdeen, then come back to Glasgow, read again in Edin- 
burgh, strike off to Manchester, come back to St. James’s Hall 
once more, and begin the same round again. It was labour that 
must in time have broken down the strongest man, and what 
Dickens was when he assumed it we have seen. 

He did not himself admit a shadow of misgiving. “ As to the 
readings” (ii March), “all I have to do is, to take in my book 
and read, at the appointed place and hour, and come out again. 
All the business of every kind, is done by Chappells. They take 
John and my other man, merely for my convenience. I have no 
more to do with any detail whatever, than you have. They 
transact all the business at their own cost, and on tlreir own 
responsibility. I think they arc disposed to do it in a very good 
spirit, because, whereas the original proposition was for thirty 
readings ‘in England, Ireland, Scotland, or Paris,’ they wrote 
out their agreement ‘in London, the Provinces, or elsewhere 
as you and we may agree. ^ For this they pay £1500 in three sums: 
£500 on begiiming, j£5oo on the fifteenth reading, £500 at the 
close. Every charge of every kind, they pay besides. I rely for 
mere curiosity on Doctor Marigold (I am going to begin with 
him in Liverpool, and at St. James’s Hall). 1 have got him up 
with immense pains, and should like to give you a notion what 
I am going to do with him.” 

The success everywhere went far beyond even the former 
successes. A single night at Manchester, when eight hundred 
stalls w'cre let, two thousand five hundred and sixty-five people 
admitted, and the receipts amounted to more than three 
hundred pounds, was followed in nearly the same proportion 
by all the greater towns; and on 20 April the outlay for 
the entire venture was paid, leaving all that remained, to 
the middle of the month of June, sheer profit. “I came back 
last Simday,” he wrote on 30 May, “with my last country 
piece of work for this time done. Everywhere the success 
has been the same. St. James’s Hall last night was quite a 
splendid spectacle. Two more Tuesdays there, and 1 shall retire 
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into private life. 1 have only been able to get to Gadshill once 
since I left it; and that was the day before yesterday.” 

One memorable evening he had passed at my house iii the 
interval, when he saw Mrs. Carlyle for the last time. Her supden 
death followed shortly after, and near the close of April hc\had 
thus written to me from Liverpool. “It was a terrible shock 
to me, and poor dear Carlyle has been in my mind ever since. 
How often I have thought of the unfinished novel. No one now 
to finish it. None of the writing women come near her at all.” 
This was an allusion to what had passed at their meeting. It 
was on 2 April, the day when Mr. Carlyle liad delivered his 
inaugural address as Lord Rector of Edinburgh University, 
and a couple of ardent words from Professor Tyndall had told 
her of the triumph just before dinner. She came to us flourishing 
the telegram in her hand, and the radiance of her enjoyment 
of it was upon her all the night. Among other things she gave 
Dickens the subject for a novel, from what she had herself 
observed at the outside of a house in her street; of which the 
various incidents were drawn from the condition of its blinds 
and curtains, the costumes visible at its windows, the cabs at 
its door, its visitors admitted or rejected, its articles of furniture 
delivered or carried away ; and the subtle .serious humour of it 
all, the truth in trifling bits of character, and the gradual pro- 
gress into a half-romantic interest, had enchanted the skilled 
novelist. She was well into the second volume of her small 
romance before she left, being as far as her observation then 
had taken her; but in a few days exciting incidents were ex- 
pected, the denouement could not be far off, and Dickens was 
to have it when they met again. Yet it was to something far 
other tlian this amusing little fancy his thoughts had carried 
him, when he wrote of no one being capable to finish what she 
might have begun. In greater tilings this was still more true. 
None could doubt it who had come within the fascinating 
influence of that sweet and noble nature. With some of the 
highest gifts of intellect, and the charm of a most varied know- 
ledge of books and things, there was something “beyond, 
beyond.” No one who knew Mrs. Carlyle could replace her loss 
when she had passed away. 

The same letter which told of his uninterrupted success to 
the last, told me also that he had a heavy cold upon him, and 
was “very tired and depressed.” Some weeks before the first 
batch of readings closed, Messrs. Chappell had already tempted 
him with an offer for fiRy more nights to begin at Christmas, 
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for which he meant, as he then said, to ask them seventy pounds 
a night. “It would be unreasonable to ask anything now on 
the ground of the extent of the late success, but I am bound to 
look to myself for the future. The Chappells are speculators, 
though of the worthiest and most honourable kind. They make 
.some bad speculations, and have made a very good one in this 
case, and will set this against those. I told them when we 
agreed: ‘I offer these thirty readings to you at fifty pounds a 
night, because I know perfectly well beforehand that no one in 
your business has the least idea of their real worth, and I wish 
to prove it.’ The sum taken is £4720.” 'Fhe result of the fresh 
negotiation, though not completed until the beginning of 
August, may be at once descril)ed. “Chappell instantly accepts 
my proposal of forty nights at sixty pounds a night, and every 
conceivable and inconceivable expen.se paid. To make an even 
sum, I have made it forty-two nights for £2500. So I shall now 
try to discover a Christmas number (he means tlie subject for 
one), and shall, please Heaven, be quit of the whole series of 
readings so as to get to work on a new story for our proposed 
new series of All Ihe Year Round early in the spring. The readings 
Ix'gin probably with the New Year.” These were fair designs, 
but the fairest are the sport of circumstance, and though the 
subject for Christmas was found, the new .series of AH the Year 
Round never had a new story from its founder. With whatever 
consequence to himself tlic strong tide of the readings was to 
.sweep on to its full. The American war had ceased, and the first 
renewed offers from the States had been made and rejected. 
Hovering over all, too, were other sterner dispositions. “I 
think,” he wrote in September, “ there is some strange influence 
in the atmosphere. Twice last week I was seized in a most 
distressing manner — ^apparently in the heart; but, I am per- 
suaded, only in the nervous system.” 

In the midst of his ovations such checks had not been wanting. 
“The police reported officially,” he wrote to his daughter from 
Liverpool on 14 April, “that three thousand people were 
turned away from the hall last night. . . . Except that 1 
can not sleep, I really think myself in very much better training 
than I had anticipated. A dozen oysters and a little champagne 
Ixjtween the parts every night, seem to constitute the best 
restorative I have ever yet tried.” “Such a prodigious demon- 
stration last night at Manchester,” he wrote to the same corre- 
spondent twelve days later, “that I was obliged (contrary to 
my principle in such cases) to go back. I am very tired to-day; 
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for it would be of itself very hard work in that immense place^ 
if there were not to be added eighty miles of railway and late 
hours to boot.” “It has been very heavy work,” he wr^te to 
his sister-in-law on ii May from Clifton, “getting up at 6.30 
each morning after a heavy night, and I am not a^ all 
well to-day. We had a tremendous hall at Birmingham Uast 
night, £230 odd, 2,100 people; and I made a most ridiciilous 
mistake. Had Nickleby on my list to finish with, instead of 
Trial. Read NicMeby with great go, and the people remained. 
Went back again at 10 o’clock, and explained the accident: 
but said if they liked I would give them the Trial. They did 
like; — and 1 had another half-hour of it, in that enormous 
place. ... 1 have so severe a pain in the ball of my left 
eye that it makes it hard for me to do anything after 100 
miles’ shaking since breakfast. My cold is no better, nor my 
hand either.” It was his left eye, it will be noted, as it was his 
left foot and hand; the irritability or faintness of heart was also 
of course on the left side; and it was on the same left side he 
felt most of the effect of the railway accident. 

Everything was done to make easier the labour of travel, but 
nothing could materially abate either the absolute physical 
exhaustion, or the nervous strain. “We arrived here,” he wrote 
from Aberdeen (16 May), “safe and sound between 3 and 4 
this morning. There was a compartment for the men, and a 
charming room for ourselves furnished with sofas and easy 
chairs. We had also a pantry and washing-stand. This carriage 
is to go about with us.” Two days later he wrote from Glasgow. 
“We halted at Perth yesterday, and got a lovely walk there. 
Until then I had been in a condition the reverse of flourishing; 
half strangled with my cold, and dyspeptically gloomy and dull; 
but, as I feel much more like myself this morning, we are going 
to get some fresh air aboard a steamer on the Clyde.” The last 
letter during his country travel was from Portsmouth on 
24 May, and contained these words: “You need have no 
fear about America.” The readings closed in June. 

The readings of the new year began with even increased 
enthusiasm, but not otherwise with happier omen. Here was 
his first outline of plan: “I start on Wednesday afternoon (15th 
of January) for Liverpool, and then go on to Chester, Derby, 
Leicester and Wolverlmmpton. On Tuesday the 29th I read in 
London again, and in February I read at Manchester and then 
go on into Scotland.” From Liverpool he wrote on the 21st: 
“The enthusiasm has been unbounded. On Friday night I quite 
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astonished myself; but I was taken so faint afterwards that 
they laid me on a sofa at the hall for half an hour. 1 attribute 
it to my distressing inability to sleep at night, and to nothing 
worse. Everything is made as easy to me as it possibly can be. 
Dolby would do anything to lighten the work, and does every- 
thing.” The weather was sorely against him. ” At Chester,” he 
wrote on the 24th from Birmingham, “we read in a snowstorm 
and a fall of ice. 1 think it was the worst weather I ever saw. 
... At Wolverhampton last night the thaw had thoroughly 
set in, and it rained furiously, and 1 was again heavily beaten. 
We came on here after the reading (it is only a ride of forty 
miles), and it was as much as I could do to hold out the journey. 
But I was not faint, as at Liverpool. 1 was only exhausted.” 
Five days later he had returned for his reading in London, and 
thus replied to a summons to dine with Macready at my house: 
“1 am very tired; cannot sleep; have been severely shaken on 
an atrocious railway; read to-night and have to read at Leeds 
on Thursday. But 1 have settled with Dolby to put off our 
going to Leeds on Wednesday, in the hope of coming to dine 
with you, and seeing our dear old friend. 1 say, ‘in the hope,’ 
because if 1 should be a little more used up to-morrow than 
I am to-day, 1 should be constrained, in spite of m3rself, to take 
to the sofa and stick there.” 

On 15 February he wrote to his sister-in-law from Liverpool 
that they had had “an enormous tum-away” the previous 
night. “The day has been very fine, and I have turned it 
to the wholesomest account by walking on the sands at New 
Brighton all the morning. 1 am not quite right witliin, but 
believe it to be an effect of the railway shaking. There is no 
doubt of the fact that, after the Staplehurst experience, it tells 
more and more (railway shaking, that is) instead of, as one might 
have expected, less and less.” The last remark is a strange one, 
from a man of his sagacity; but it was part of the too-willing 
self-deception which he practised, to justify him in his professed 
belief that these continued excesses of labour and excitement 
were really doing him no harm. The day after that last letter 
he pushed on to Scotland, and on the 17th wrote to his daughter 
from Glasgow. The closing night at Manchester had been 
enormous. “They cheered to that extent after it was over that 
f was obliged to huddle on my clothes (for I was undressing to 
prepare for the journey^ and go back again. After so heavy a 
^eek, it was rather stiff to start on this long journey at a 
<luarter to two in the morning; but I got more sleep than 1 
II--* I 7«» 
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ever got in a railway carria^ before. ... I have, as I had in the 
last series of readings, a curious feeling of soreness all round the 
body — which I suppose to arise from the great exertion of 
voice. . . Two days later he wrote to his sister-in-law from 
the Bridge of Allan, which he had reached from Glasgo^ that 
morning. “Yesterday I was so unwell with an internal nUlady 
that occasionally at long intcrv'als troubles me a little, ^nd it 
was attended with the sudden loss of so much blood, t^at 1 
wrote to F. B. from whom I shall doubtless hear to-morrow. 
... I felt it a little more exertion to read, afterwards, and 1 
passed a sleepless night after that again ; but otherwise 1 am in 
good force and spirits to-day: I may say, in the l)est force. 
. . . The quiet of this little place is sure to do me good.” He 
rallied again from this attack, and though he still complained 
of sleeplessness, wrote cheerfully from Glasgow on the 21st, de- 
scribing himself indeed as confined to his room, but only because 
“in close hiding from a local poet who has christened his infant 
son in my name, and consequently haunts the building.” On 
getting back to Edinburgh he wrote to me, with intimation 
that many troubles had i)eset him; but that the pleasure of 
his audiences, and the providence and forethought of Messrs. 
Chappell, had borne him through. “Everything is done for me 
with the utmost liberality and con.sideration. Every want I can 
have on these journeys is anticipated, and not the faintest spark 
of the tradesman spirit ever peeps out. 1 have three men in con- 
stant attendance on me; be.sides Dolby, who is an agreeable 
companion, an excellent manager, and a good fellow.” 

On 4 March he wrote from Newcastle: “The readings have 
made an immense effect in this place, and it is remarkable 
that although the people are individually rough, collectively 
tliey are an unusually tender and sympathetic audience; while 
their comic perception is quite up to the high London standard. 
The atmosphere is so very heavy that yesterday we escaped 
to Tynemouth for a two hours’ sea walk. There was a high north 
wind blowing, and a magnificent sea running. Large vessels 
were being towed in and out over the stormy bar, with pro- 
digious waves breaking on it; and, spanning the restless uproar 
of the waters, was a quiet rainbow of transcendent beauty, nw" 
scene was quite wonderful. We were in the full enjoyment of it 
when a heavy sea caught us, knocked us over, and in a moment 
drenched us and filled even our pockets. We had nothing for 
it but to shake ourselves together (like Doctor Marigold), and 
dry ourselves as well as we could by hard walking in the wind 
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and sunshine. But we were wet through for all that, when we 
came back here to dinner after half an hour’s railway drive, 
f am wonderfully well, and quite fresh and strong.” Three days 
later he was at Leeds; from which he was to work himself 
round through the most important neighbouring places to 
another reading in London, before again visiting Ireland. 

'fhis was the time of the Fenian excitements; it was with 
great reluctance he consented to go; and he told us all at his 
first arrival that he should have a complete breakdown. More 
tlian 300 stalls were gone at Belfast two days before the reading, 
but on the afternoon of the reading in Dublin not fifty were 
taken. Strange to say however a great crowd pressed in at 
night, he had a tumultuous greeting, and on 22 March I had 
this announcement from him; “You will be surprised to be 
told that we have done wonders! Enthusiastic crowds have 
filled the halls to the roof each night, and hundreds have been 
turned away. At Belfast the night before last we had £246 5s. 
In Dublin to-night everything is sold out, and people are 
besieging Dolby to put chairs anywhere, in doorways, on my 
platform, in any sort of hole or comer. In short the readings 
are a perfect rage at a time when ever3rthing else is beaten 
down.” He took the Eastern Counties at his return, and this 
brought the series to a close. “The reception at Cambridge was 
something to be proud of in such a place. The colleges mustered 
in full force, from the biggest guns to the smallest; and went 
beyond even Manchester in the roars of welcome and rounds of 
cheers. The place was crammed, and all through the reading 
everything was taken with the utmost heartiness of enjoy- 
ment.” The temptation of offers from America had meanwhile 
again been presented to him so strongly, and in such unlucky 
connection with immediate family claims threatening excess of 
expenditure even beyond the income he was making, that he 
was fain to write to his sister-in-law: “I begin to feel m3rself 
drawn towards America as Damay in the Tale of Two Cities 
was attracted to Paris. It is my loadstone Rock.” Too surely 
<1 was to be so; and Dickens was not to be saved from the 
consequence of yielding to the temptation, by any such sacri- 
fice as had rescued Damay. 

The letter which told me of the close of his English readings 
had in it no word of the further enterprise, yet it seemed to be 
in some sort a preparation for it. “Last Monday evening” 
(14 May) “I finished the 50 readings with great success. You 
liave no idea how I have worked at them. Findmg it necessary. 
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as their reputation widened, that they should be better than 
at first, 1 have leamt them all, so as to have no mechanical 
drawback in looking after the words. I have tested all the ^rious 
passion in them by everything 1 know; made the humorous 
points much more humorous; corrected my utterance of ocrtain 
words; cultivated a self-possession not to be disturbedl^ and 
made myself master of the situation. Finishing with D$mbey 
(which I had not read for a long time), I leamt that, likb the 
rest; and did it to myself, often twice a day, with exactly the 
same pains as at night, over and over and over again. . . .” 
Six days later brought his reply to a remark, that no degree of 
excellence to which he might have brought his readings could 
reconcile me to what there was little doubt would soon be 
pressed upon him. “It is curious” (20 May) “that you should 
touch the American subject, because I must confess that my 
mind is in a most disturbed state about it. That tlie people 
there have set themselves on having the readings, there is no 
question. Every mail brings me proposals, and the number of 
Americans at St. James’s Hall has been surprising. A certain 
Mr. Grau, who took Ristori out, and is highly responsible, 
wrote to me by the last mail (for the second time) saying that 
if 1 would give him a word of encouragement he would come 
over immediately and arrange on the boldest terms for any 
number I chose, and would deposit a large sum of money at 
Coutts’s. Mr. Fields writes to me on behalf of a committee of 
private gentlemen at Boston who wished for the credit of 
getting me out, who desired to hear the readings and did not 
want profit, and would put down as a guarantee £10,000— 
also to be banked here. Every American speculator who comes 
to London repairs straight to Dolby, with similar proposals. 
And, thus excited, Chappells, the moment this last series was 
over, proposed to treat for America I” Upon the mere question 
of these various offers he had little difficulty in making up his ; 
mind. If he went at all, he would go on his own accoimt, making , 
no compact with anyone. Whether he should go at all, was | 
what he had to determine. 

One thing with his usual sagacity he saw clearly enough. He 
must make up his mind quickly. “The Presidential election 
would be in the autumn of next year. They are a p)eople whom 
a fancy does not hold long. They are bent upan my reading 
there, and they believe (on no foundation whatever) that I am 
going to read there. If I ever go, the time would be when the 
Christmas number goes to press. Early in this next November.” 
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Every sort of mquiry he accordingly set on foot; and so &r 
came to the immediate decision, t^t, if the answers left him 
no room to doubt that a certain sum might be realised, he 
would go. “ Have no fear that anything will induce me to make 
the experiment, if I do not see the most forcible reasons for 
believing that what I could get by it, added to what 1 have 
got, would leave me with a sufficient fortune. I shotild be 
wretched beyond expression there. My small powers of descrip- 
tion cannot describe the state of mind in which 1 should drag 
on from day to day.” At the end of May he wrote: “Poor dear 
Stanfield!” (our excellent friend had passed away the week 
before). “I cannot think even of him, and of our great loss, for 
this spectre of doubt and indecision that sits at the board with 
me and stands at the bedside. 1 am in a tempest-tossed condi- 
tion, and can hardly believe that 1 stand at l^y at last on the 
.^erican question. The difficulty of determining amid the 
variety of statements made to me is enormous, and you have 
no idea how heavily the anxiety of it sits upon my soul. But 
tlie prize looks so large!” One way at last seemed to open by 
which it was possible to get at some settled opinion. “Dolby 
sails for America” (2 July) “on Saturday the 3rd of August. 
It is impossible to come to any reasonable conclusion, without 
sending eyes and ears on the actual ground. He will take out 
my MS. for the Children's Magazine, I hope it is droll, and 
very child-like; though the joke is a grown-up one besides. 
You must try to like the pirate story, for I am very fond of it.” 
The allusion is to his pleasant Holiday Romance which he had 
written for Mr. Fields. 

Hardly had Mr. Dolby gone when there came that which 
should have availed to dissuade, far more than any of the 
arguments which continued to express my objection to the 
enterprise. ‘ I am laid up,” he wrote on 6 August, “with 
another attack in my foot, and was on the sofa all last 
night in tortures. I cannot bear to have the fomentations taken 
oil for a moment. I was so ill with it on Sunday, and it looked 
so fierce, that I came up to Henry Thompson. He has gone 
into the case heartily, and says that there is no doubt the 
complaint originates in the action of the shoe, in walking, on 
An enlargement in the nature of a bunion. Erysipelas has super- 
^'cned upon the injury; and the object is to avoid a gathering. 
And to stay the erysipelas where it is. Meantime 1 am on my 
back and chafing. ... I didn’t improve my foot by going down 
to Liverpool to see Dolby off, but 1 have little doubt of its 
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yielding to treatment, and repose.” A few days later he was 
chafing still; the accomplished surgeon he consulted having 
dropped other hints that somewhat troubled him. “ I could not 
walk a quarter of a mile to-night for £500 . 1 make out so nlany 
reasons against supposing it to be gouty that I really dolnot 
think it is.” \ 

So momentous in my judgment were the consequences of the 
American journey to him that it seemed right to preface thus 
much of the inducements and temptations that led to it. My 
own part in the discussion was that of steady dissuasion through- 
out: though this might perhaps have been less persistent if 1 
could have reconciled myself to the belief, which I never at any 
time did, that public readings were a worthy employment for 
a man of his genius. But it had by this time become clear to 
me that nothing could stay the enterprise. Tlie result of Mr. 
Dolby’s visit to America— ^rawn up by Dickens himself in a 
paper possessing still the interest of having given to the readings 
when he crossed the Atlantic much of the form they then 
assumed reached me when I was staying at Ross; and upon 
it was founded my last argument against the scheme. This he 
received in London on 28 September, on which day he 
thus wrote to his eldest daughter: “As I telegraphed after 1 
saw you, I am off to Ross to consult with Mr. Forster and 
Dolby together. You shall hear, either on Monday, or by Mon- 
day’s post from London, how I decide finally.” The result he 
wrote to her three days later: “You will have had my telegram 
that I go to America. After a long discussion with Forster, and 
consideration of what is to be said on both sides, I have decided 
to go through with it. We have telegraphed ‘Yes’ to Boston.” 
Seven days later he wrote to me: “The Scotia being full, I do 
not sail until Lord Mayor’s Day; for which glorious anniversary 
I have engaged an officer’s cabin on deck in the Cuba. 1 am 
not in very brilliant spirits at the prospect before me, and am 
deeply sensible of your motive and reasons for the line you have 
taken; but I am not in the least shaken in the conviction that 
I could never quite have given up the idea.” 

The remaining time was given to preparations; on 2 November 
there was a Farewell Banquet in the Freemasons’ Hall over 
which Lord Lytton presided; and on the 9th Dickens sailed 
for Boston. Before he left he had contributed his part to 
the last of his Christmas Numbers; all the writings he was 
able to complete were done; and the interval of his voyage may 
be occupied by a general review of the literary labour of his life. 
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DICKENS AS A NOVELIST 

1836-70 

What I have to say generally of Dickens’s genius as a writer 
may introduce the notices, which still remain to be given, of 
his books from the Tde of Two Cities to the time at wliich we 
have arrived, leaving Eduoin Drood for mention in its place; 
and these will be accompanied, as in former notices of individual 
stories, by illustrations drawn from his letters and life. His 
literary work was so intensely one with his nature that he is 
not separable from it, and the man and the method throw a 
singular light on each other. But some allusion to what has 
been said of these books, by writers assuming to speak with 
authority, will properly precede what has to be offered by me; 
and 1 shall preface this part of my task with the hint of 
Qirlyle, that in looking at a man out of the common it is 
good for common men to make sure that they “see” before 
they attempt to “oversee” him. 

Of the French writer, M. Henri Taine, it has before been 
remarked that his inability to appreciate humour is fatal to his 
pretensions as a critic of the English novel. But there is much 
that is noteworthy in his criticism notwithstanding, as well as 
remarkable in his knowledge of our language; his position 
entitles him to be heard without a suspicion of partisanship or 
intentional unfairness; whatever the value of his opinion, the 
elaboration of its form and expression is itself no common 
tribute; and what is said in it of Dickens’s handling in regard 
to style and character, embodies temperately objections which 
have since been taken by some English critics without his 
impartiality and with less than his ability. As to style M. Taine 
does not find that the natural or simple prevails sufficiently. 
The tone is too passionate. The imaginative or poetic side of 
allusion is so uniformly dwelt on, that the descriptions cease 
to be subsidiary, and the minute details of pain or pleasure 
wrought out by them become active agencies in the tale. So 
vivid and eager is the display of fancy that everything is borne 
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along with it; imaginary objects take the precision of real ones; 
living thoughts are controlled by inanimate things; the chimes 
console the poor old ticket-porter; the cricket steadies the rongh 
carrier’s doubts; the sea waves soothe the dying boy; clotkds^ 
flowers, leaves, play their several parts; hardly a form of maker 
without a living quality; no silent thing without its voJpe. 
Fondling and exaggerating thus wliat is occasional in the siib- 
jeet of his criticism, into what he has evidently at last persuaded 
himself is a fixed and universal practice with Dickens, M. Taine 
proceeds to explain the exuberance by comparing such imagina- 
tion in its vividness to that of a monomaniac. He fails altogether 
to apprehend that property in Humour which involves the 
feeling of the subtlest and most effective analogies, and from 
which is drawn the rare insight into sympatliies between the 
nature of things and their attributes or opposites, in which 
Dickens’s fancy revelled with such delight. Taking the famous 
lines which express the limatic, the lover, and the poet as “of 
Imagination all compact,” in a sense that would have startled 
not a little the great poet who wrote them, M. Taine places on 
the same level of creative fancy the phantoms of the lunatic 
and the personages of the artist. He exhibits Dickens as from 
time to time, in the several stages of his successive works of 
fiction, given up to one idea, possessed by it, seeing nothing 
else, treating it in a hundred forms, exaggerating it, and so 
dazz l ing and overpowering his readers with it that escape is 
impossible. This he maintains to be equally the effect as Mr. 
Mell the usher plays the flute, as Tom Pinch enjoys or exposes 
his Pecksniff, as the guard blows his bugle while 'J'om rides to 
London, as Ruth Pinch crosses Fountain Court or makes the 
beefsteak pudding, as Jonas Chuzzlewit commits and returns 
from the murder, and as the storm which is Steerforth’s death- 
knell beats on tlie Yarmouth shore. To the same kind of power 
he attributes the extraordinary clearness with which the com- 
monest objects in all his books, the most ordinary interiors, any 
old house, a piarlour, a boat, a school, fifty things that in the 
ordinary tale-teller would pass unmarked, are made vividly 
present and indelible; are brought out with a strength of relief, 
precision, and force, unapproached in any other writer of prose 
fiction; with everything minute yet nothing cold, “with all the 
passion and the patience of the painters of his country.” And 
while excitement in the reader is thus maintained to an extent 
incompatible with a natural style or simple narrative, M. Taine 
yet thinks he has discovered, in this very power of awakening 
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a feverish sensibility and moving laughter or tears at the com- 
monest things, the source of Dickens’s asto nish ing popularity. 
Ordinary people, he says, are so tired of what is always around 
them, and take in so little of the detail that makes up their 
lives, that when, all of a sudden, there comes a man to make 
these things interesting, and turn them into objects of admira- 
tion, tenderness, or terror, the effect is enchantment. Without 
leaving their arm-chairs or their firesides, they find them.selves 
trembling with emotion, their eyes are filled with tears, their 
cheeks are broad with laughter, and, in the discovery they have 
thus made that they too cam suffer, love, and feel, their very 
existence seems doubled to them. It had not occurred to M. Taine 
that to effect so much might seem to leave little not achieved. 

So far from it, the critic liad satisfied himself that such a 
power of style must be adverse to a just delineation of character. 
Dickens is not calm enough, he says, to penetrate to the bottom 
of what he is dealing with, lie takes sides with it as friend or 
enemy, laughs or cries over it, makes it odious or touching, 
repulsive or attractive, and is too vehement and not enough 
inquisitive to paint a likeness. His imagination is at once too 
vivid and not sufficiently large. Its tenacious quality, and the 
force and concentration with which his thoughts penetrate into 
the details he desires to apprehend, form limits to his know- 
ledge, confine him to single traits, and prevent his sounding all 
the depths of a soul, lie seizes on one attitude, trick, expression, 
or grimace; sees nothing else; and keeps it always unchanged. 
Mercy Pecksniff laughs at every word, Mark Tapley is nothing 
but jolly, Mrs. Gamp talks incessantly of Mrs. Harris, Mr. 
('hillip is invariably timid, and Mr. Micawber is never tired of 
emphasising his phrases or passing with ludicrous brusqueness 
from joy to grief. Each is the incarnation of some one vice, 
virtue, o^ absurdity; whereof the display is frequent, invariable, 
and exclusive. The language I am using condenses with strict 
accuracy what is said by M. Taine, and has been repeated 
ad nauseam by others, professing admirers as well as open 
detractors. Mrs. Gamp and Mr. Micawber, who belong to the 
first rank of humorous creation, are thus without another word 
dismissed by the French critic; and he shows no consciousness 
whatever in doing it, of that very fault in himself for which 
Dickens is condemned, of mistaking lively observation for 
real insight. 

lie has however much concession in reserve, being satisfied, 
by his observation of England, that it is to the people for 
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whom Dickens wrote his deficiencies in art are mainly due. The 
taste of his nation had prohibited him from representing charac- 
ter in a grand style. The English require too much morality 
and religion for genuine art. They made him treat love, noi as 
holy and sublime in itself, but as subordinate to marria]ra; 
forced him to uphold society and the laws, against nature ^d 
enthusiasm ; and compelled him to display, in painting such^ a 
seduction as in Coppeifield, not the progress, ardour, and 
intoxication of passion, but only the misery, remorse, and 
despair. The result of such surface religion and morality, com- 
bined with the trading spirit, M. Taine continues, leads to so 
many national forms of hypocrisy, and of greed as well as 
worship for money, as to justify this great writer of the nation 
in his frequent choice of those vices for illustration in his tales. 
But his defect of method again comes into play. He does not 
deal with vices in the manner of a ph}rsiologist, feeling a sort of 
love for them, and delighting in their finer traits as if they were 
virtues. He gets angry over them. (I do not interrupt M. Taine, 
but surely, to take one instance illustrative of many, Dickens’s 
enjoyment in dealing with Pecksniff is as manifest as that he 
never ceases all the time to make him very hateful.) He cannot, 
like Balzac, leave morality out of account, and treat a passion, 
however loathsome, as that great tale-teller did, from the only 
safe ground of belief, that it is a force, and tliat force of what- 
ever kind is good. It is essential to an artist of that superior 
grade, M. Taine holds, no matter how vile his subject, to show 
its education and temptations, the form of brain or habits of 
mind that have reinforced the natural tendency, to deduce it 
from its cause, to place its circumstances around it, and to 
develop its effects to tlicir extremes. In handling such and such 
a capital miser, hypocrite, debauchee, or what not, he should 
never trouble himself about the evil consequences of the vices. 
He should be too much of a philosopher and artist to remember 
that he is a respectable citizen. But this is what Dickens never 
forgets, and he renounces all beauties requiring so corrupt a 
soil. M. Taine’s conclusion upon the whole nevertheless is, that 
though those triumphs of art which become the property of 
all the earth have not been his, much has yet been achieved 
by him. Out of his unequalled observation, his satire, and hi.s 
sensibility, has proceeded a series of original characters exist- 
ing nowhere but in England, which will exhibit to future 
generations not the record of his own genius only, but that 
of his country and his times. 
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Between the judgment thus passed by the distinguished 
French lecturer, and the later comment to be now given from 
an English critic, certainly not in arrest of that judgment, may 
fitly come a pps^ from one of Dickens’s letters saying some- 
thing of the limitations placed upon the artist in England. It 
may read like a quasi-confession of one of H. Taine’s charges, 
though it was not written with reference to his own but to one 
of Scott’s later novels. “Similarly” (15 August, 1856) “I have 
always a fine feeling of the honest state into which we have got, 
when some smooth gentleman sa.ys to me or to someone else 
when 1 am by, how odd it is that the hero of an English book 
is always uninteresting — ^too good — ^not natural, etc. I am con- 
tinually hearing this of Scott from English people here, who 
pass their lives with Balzac and Sand. But 0 my smooth friend, 
what a shining impostor you must think yourself and what an 
ass you must think me, when you suppose that by putting a 
brazen face upon it you can blot out of my knowledge the fact 
that this same unnatural young gentleman (if to be decent is 
to be necessarily unnatural), whom you meet in those other 
books and in mine, musl be presented to you in that unnatural 
aspect by reason of your morality, and is not to have, 1 will 
not say any of the indecencies you like, but not even any of 
the experiences, trials, perplexities, and confusions inseparable 
from the making or unmaking of all men!” 

M. Taine’s criticism was written three or four years before 
Dickens’s death, and to the same date belong some notices in 
England which adopted more or less the tone of depreciation; 
conceding the great cilects achieved by the writer, but disputing 
the quality and value of his art. For it is inddent to all such 
criticism of Dickens to be of necessity accompanied by the 
admission, tliat no writer has so completely impressed himself 
on the time in which he lived, that he has made his characters 
a part of literature, and that his readers are the world. 

But, a little more than a year after his death, a paper was 
published of which the object was to reconcile such seeming 
inconsistency, to expound the inner meanings of “Dickens in 
relation to Criticism,” and to show that, though he had a 
splendid genius and a wonderful imagination, yet the objectors 
were to be excused who called him only a stagy sentimentalist 
and a dever caricaturist. This critical essay appeared in the 
PortnigMy Review for February 1872, with the signature of 
Mr. George Henry Lewes; and the pretentious airs of 
the performance, with its prodigious professions of candour. 
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force upon me the p^ful task of stating what it really 
is. During Dickens’s life, especially when any fresh novelist 
could be found available for strained comparison with him, 
there were plenty of attempts to write him down : but I the 
trick of studied depreciation was never carried so far or niade 
so odious as in this case, by intolerable assumptions of\an 
indulgent superiority; and to repel it in such a form once for 
all is due to Dickens’s memory. 

The paper begins by the usual concessions — that he was a 
writer of vast popularity, tliat he delighted no end of people, 
that his admirers were in all classes and all countries, that he 
stirred the S5unpathy of masses not easily reached through 
literature and always to healthy emotion, that he impressed a 
new direction on popular writing, and modified the literature 
of his age in its spirit no less than its form. The very splendour 
of these successes, on the other hand, so deepened the shadow 
of his failures, that to many there was nothing but darkness. 
Was it unnatural? Could greatness be properly ascribed, by 
the fastidious, to a writer whose defects were so glaring, exag- 
gerated, untrue, fantastic, and melodramatic? Might they not 
fairly insist on such defects as outweighing all positive qualities, 
and speak of him with condescending patronage or sneering 
irritation? Why, very often such men, though their talk would 
be seasoned with quotations from, and allusions to, his writings, 
and though they would lay aside their most favourite books to 
bury themselves in his new “number,” had been observed by 
this critic to be as niggardly in their praise of him as they were 
lavish in their scorn. He actually heard “a very distinguished 
man^* on one occasion, express measureless contempt for 
Dickens, and a few minutes afterwards admit that Dickens had 
“entered into his life.” And so the critic betook himself to the 
task of reconciling this immen.se popularity and this critical 
contempt, which he docs after the following manner. 

He sa,y^ that Dickens was so great in “ fun ” (humour he does 
not concede to him anywhere) that Fielding and Smollett are 
small in comparison, but that this would only have been a 
passing amusement for the world if he had not been “gifted 
with an imagination of marvellous vividness, and an emotional 
sympathetic nature capable of furnishing that imagination with 
elements of universal power.” To people who think that words 
should carry some meaning it might seem, that, if only a 
could be “gifted” with all this, nothing more need be said. 
With marvellous imagination, and a nature to endow it with 
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elements of universal power, what secrets of creative art could 
possibly be closed to him? But this is a reckoning without 
your philosophical critic. The vividness of Dickens’s imagination 
M. Taine found to be simply monomaniacal, and his follower 
finds it to be merely hallucinative. Not the less he heaps upon 
it epithet after epithet. lie talks of its irradiating splendour; 
calls it glorious as well as imperial and marvellous; and, to make 
us quite sure he is not with these fine phrases puffing-off an 
inferior article, he interposes that such imagination is “ common 
to all great writers.” Luckily for great writers in general, how- 
ever, their creations are of the old, immortal, commonplace 
sort; whereas Dickens in his creative processes, according to 
this philosophy of criticism, is tied up hard and fast within 
hallucinative limits. 

“lie was,” we are told, “a .seer of visions.” Amid silence and 
darkness, we are assured, he heard voices and saw objects; of 
which the revived impressions to him had the vividness of 
.sensations, and the images his mind created in explanation of 
them had the coercive force of realities ; so that what he brought 
into existen('.c in this way, no matter how fantastic and unreal, 
was (whatever this may mean) universally intelligible. “II is 
t3rpcs established themselves in the public mind like personal 
experiences. Their falsity was unnoticed in the blaze of their 
illumination. Every humbug seemed a Pecksniff, every jovial 
improvident a Micawber, every stinted serving-wench a Mar- 
chioness.” The critic, indeed, saw through it all, but he gave 
his warnings in \'ain. “In vain critical reflection showed these 
figures to be merely masks; not characters, but personified 
characteristics; caricatures and distortions of human nature. 
The vividness of their presentation triumphed over reflec- 
tion; their creator managed to communicate to the public 
his own unhesitating belief.” What, however, is the public? 
Mr. Lewes goes on to relate. “Give a child a wooden horse, wiA 
hair for mane and tail, and wafer-spots for colouring, he will 
never be disturbed by the fact tliat this horse does not move 
its legs but runs on wheels; and this wooden horse, which he 
can handle and draw, is believed in more than a pictured horse 
by a Wouvermanns or an Ansdell ( ! ! ). It may be said of Dickens’s 
human figures that they too are wooden, and run on wheels; 
but these are details whicli scarcely disturb the belief of admirers. 
Just as the wooden horse is brought within the range of the 
child’s emotions, and dramatising tendencies, when he can 
handle and draw it, so Dickens’s figures are brought within 
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the range of the reader’s interests, and receive from these 
interests a sudden illumination, when they are the puppets of 
a drama every incident of whieh appeals to the sympathies.” 

Risum ieneaUs 7 But the smile is grim that rises to the face 
of one to whom the relations of the writer and his critic, wHle 
both writer and critic lived, are known; and who sees the dl[ift 
of now scattering such rubbish as this over an established fame. 
As it fares with the imagination that is imperial, so with the 
drama every incident of which appeals to the sympathies. The 
one being explained by hallucination, and the other by the 
wooden horse, plenty of fine words are to spare by whicli con- 
tempt may receive the show of candour. When the characters 
in a play are puppets, and the audiences of the theatre fools or 
children, no wise man forfeits his wisdom by proceeding to admit 
that the successful playwright, “ with a fine felicity of instinct,” 
seized upon situations, for his wooden figures, having “irresis- 
tible hold over the domestic affections”; that, through his 
puppets, he spoke “in the mother-tongue of the heart”; that, 
with his spotted horses and so forth, he “painted the life he 
knew and everyone knew”; that he painted, of course, nothing 
ideal or heroic, and that the world of thought and passion lay 
beyond his horizon; but that, with his artificial performers and 
his feeble-witted audiences, “all the resources of the bourgeois 
epic were in his grasp; the joys and pains of childhood, the 
petty tyrannies of ignoble natures, the genial pleasantries of 
happy natures, the life of the poor, the struggles of the street 
and back parlour, the insolence of ofiice, the sharp social con- 
trasts, east wind and Christmas jollity, hunger, misery, and hot 
punch ” — “ so that even critical spectators who complained that 
these broadly painted pictures were artistic daubs could not 
wholly resist their effective suggestiveness.” Since Trinculo and 
Caliban were under one cloak, there has surely been no such 
delicate monster with two voices. “His forward voice, now, is 
to speak well of liis friend; his backward voice is to utter foul 
spccclies and to detract.” One other of the foul speeches I may 
not overlook, since it contains what is alleged to be a personal 
revelation of Dickens made to the critic himself. 

“When one thinks of Micawber always presenting himself in 
the same situation, moved with the same springs and uttering 
the same sounds, alwa 3 rs confident of something turning up, 
always crushed and rebounding, always making punch — and 
his wife always declaring she will never part from him, always 
referring to his talents and her family — ^when one thinl^ of the 
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‘catchwords’ personified as characters, one is reminded of the 
frogs whose brains have been taken out for physiological pur- 
poses, and whose actions henceforth want the distinctive 
peculiarity of organic action, that of fluctuating spontaneity.” 
Such was that sheer inability of Dickens, indeed, to comprehend 
this complexity of the organism, that it quite accoimted, in the 
view of this philosopher, for all his unnaturalness, for the whole 
of his fantastic people, and for the strained dialogues of which 
his books are made up, painfully resembling in their incongruity 
“the absurd and eager expositions which insane patients pour 
into the listener’s ear when detailing their wrongs, or their 
schemes. Dickens once declared to me,” Mr. Lewes continues, 
“that every word said by his characters was distinctly heard 
by him; I was at first not a little puzzled to account for the fact 
that he could hear language so utterly \inlike the language of 
real feeling, and not be aware of its preposterousness; but the 
surprise vanished when I thought of the phenomena of liallucina- 
tion.” Wonderful sagacity! to unravel easily such a bewildering 
“puzzle” ! And so to the close. Between the uncultivated whom 
Dickens moved, and the cultivated he failed to move; between 
the power that so worked in delf as to stir the universal heart, 
and the commonness that could not meddle with porcelain or 
aspire to any noble clay; the pitiful see-saw is continued up to 
tlie final sentence, where, in the impartial critic’s eagerness to 
discredit even the value of the emotion awakened in suclr men 
as Jeffrey by such creations as Little Nell, he reverses all he has 
Ix:en saying about the cultivated and uncultivated, and presents 
to us a cultivated philosopher, in his ignorance of the stage, 
applauding an actor whom every uncultivated playgoing 
apprentice despises as stagey. But the bold stroke just 
exhibited, of bringing forward Dickens himself in tlie actual 
crisis of one of his fits of hallucination, requires an additional 
word. 

To establish the hallucinative theory, he is said on one 
occasion to have declared to the critic that every word uttered 
by his characters was distinctly heard by him before it was 
written down. Such an averment, not credible for a moment as 
tlms made, indeed simply not true to the extent described, may 
yet be accepted in the limited and quite different sense which a 
passage in one of Dickens’s letters gives to it. All writers of 
genius to whom their art has become as a second nature, will 
be found capable of doing upon occasion what the vulgar may 
thmk to be “ hallucination,” but hallucination will never account 
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for. After Scott began the Bride of Lammermoor he had one 
of his terrible seizures of cramp, yet during his torment he 
dictated that fine novel; and when he rose from his be^, and 
the published book was placed in his hands, “he did \not,” 
James Ballantyne explicitly assured Lockliart, “recollect one 
single incident, character, or conversation it contained.” When 
Dickens was under the greatest trial of his life, and illness and 
sorrow were contending for the mastery over him, he thus wrote 
to me : “ Of my distress 1 will say no more than that it has Iwme 
a terrible, frightful, horrible proportion to the quickness of the 
gifts you remind me of. But may I not be forgiven for thinking 
it a wonderful testimony to my being made for my art, that 
when, in the midst of this trouble and pain, I sit down to my 
book, some beneficent power shows it all to me, and tempts 
me to be interested, and I don’t invent it — ^really do not — 
but see it, and write it down. ... It is only when it all fades 
away iuid is gone, tliat 1 begin to suspect tluit its momentary 
relief has cost me something.” 

Whatever view may be taken of the man who wrote those 
words, he had the claim to be judged by reference to the highest 
models in the art which he studied. In the literature of his 
time, from 1836 to 1870, he held the most conspicuous place, 
and his claim to the most popular one in the literature of fiction 
was by common consent admitted. He obtained this rank by 
the sheer force of his genius, unhclped in any way, and he held 
it without dispute. As he began he closed. Alter he had written 
for only four months, and after he had written incessantly for 
four and thirty years, he was of all living writers the most 
widely read. It is of course quite possible that such popularity 
might imply rather littleness in his contcmp>oraries than great- 
ness in him: but his books are the test to judge by. Each thus 
far, as it appeared, has liad notice in these pages for its illustra- 
tion of his life, or of his method of work or of the variety and 
versatility in the manifestations of his power. But his late.st 
books remain still for notice, and will properly suggest what is 
further to be said of his general place in literature. 

His leading quality was Humour. It has no mention in either 
of the criticisms cited, but it was his highest faculty; and it 
accoimts for his magnificent successes, as well as for his not 
infrequent failures, in characteristic delineation. He was con- 
scious of this himself. Five years before he died, a great and 
generous brother-artist, Lord Lytton, amid much ungrudging 
praise of a work he was then publishing, asked him to consider, 
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as to one part of it, if the modesties of art were not a little 
overpassed. “I cannot tell you,” he replied, “how higlily I 
prize your letter, or with what pride and pleasure it inspires 
me. Nor do I for a moment question its criticism (if objection 
so generous and easy may be <‘alled by that hard name) other- 
wise than on this ground — that I work slowly and with great 
care, and never give way to my invention recklessly, but con- 
stantly restrain it; and that I think it is my infirmity to fancy 
or perceive relations in things which are not apparent generally. 
.Mso, I have such an inexpressible enjoyment of what I see in 
a droll light, that 1 dare say I pet it as if it were a spoilt child. 
This is all I have to offer in arrest of judgment.” To perceive 
relations in things which are not apparent generally, is one of 
those exquisite properties of humour by which are ciscovered 
the affinities l)etween the high and the low, the attractive and 
the repulsive, the rarest things and things of every day, which 
i>ring us all upon the level of a common humanity. It is this 
which gives humour an immortal touch that docs not belong 
of necessity to pictures, even the most exquisite, of mere 
character or manners; the property which in its highest aspects 
('arlyle so subtly described as a sort of inverse sublimity, exalting 
into our affections what is below us as the other draws down 
into our affections what is above us. But it has a danger which 
Dickens also hints at, and into which he often fell. All humour 
has in it, is indeed identical with, what ordinary people are apt 
to call exaggeration; but there is an excess beyond the allowable 
even here, and to “pet” or magnify out of proper bounds its 
sense of what is droll, is to put the merely grotesque in its 
place. What might have been overlooked in a writer with no 
uncommon faculty of invention, was thrown into overpower- 
ing prominence by Dickens’s wealth of fancy; and a splendid 
excess of liis genius came to be objected to as its integral and 
essential quality. 

It cannot be said to have had any place in his earlier books. 
JILs powers were not at their highest and the humour was less 
fine and subtle, but there was no such objection to be taken. 
^’o misgiving interrupted the enjoyment of the wonderful fresh- 
ness of animal spirits in Pickwick; but beneath its fun, laughter, 
und light-heartedness were indications of ability of the first rank 
in the delineation of character. Some caricature was in the plan; 
but as the circle of people widened beyond the cockney club, 
<ind the delightful oddity of Mr. Pickwick took more of an 
independent existence, a different method revealed itself. 
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nothing appeared beyond the exaggerations permissible to 
humorous comedy, and the art was seen which can combine 
traits vividly true to particular men or women with propei^sities 
common to all mankind. This has its highest expressiipn in 
Fielding: but even the first of Dickens’s books showed thel^ame 
kind of mastery; and, by the side of its lifelike middle-iplass 
people universally familiar, there was one figure before seen by 
none but at once knowable by all, delightful for the surprise 
it gave by its singularity and the pleasure it gave by its truth ; 
and, though short of the highest in this form of art, taking rank 
with the class in which live everlastingly the dozen unique 
inventions that have immortalised the English novel. The groups 
in Oliver Twist, Fagin and his pupils, Sikes and Nancy, Mr. 
Bumble and his parish-boy, belong to the same period; when 
Dickens also began those pathetic delineations that opened tu 
the neglected, the poor, and the fallen, a world of compassion 
and tenderness. Yet I think it was not until the third book, 
Nickleby, that he began to have his place as a writer conceded 
to him; and that he ceased to be regarded as a mere phenomenon 
or marvel of fortune, who had achieved success by any otlier 
means than that of deserving it, and who challenged no criti- 
cism better worth the name tlian such as he has received from 
the Fortnightly reviewer. It is to be added to what before wa.s 
said of Nickleby, that it established beyond dispute his mastery 
of dialogue, or that power of making characters real existences, 
not by describing them but by letting them describe themselves, 
which belongs only to story-tellers of the first rank. Dickens 
never excelled the easy handling of the subordinate groups in 
this novel, and he never repeated its mistakes in the direction 
of aristocratic or merely polite and dissipated life. It displayed 
more than before of his humour on tlie tragic side; and, in clos( 
connection with its affecting scenes of starved and deserted 
childhood, were placed those contrasts of miser and spend- 
thrift, of greed and generosity, of hypocrisy and simple-hearted- 
ness, which he handled in later books with greater force and 
fulness, but of which the first formal expression was here. It 
was his first general picture, so to speak, of the character and 
manners of his time, which it was the design more or less of 
all his books to exhibit; and it suffers by comparison with his 
later productions, because the humour is not to the same degree 
enriched by imagination; but it is free from the not infrequent 
excess into which that supreme gift also tempted its possessor. 
None of the tales is more attractive throughout, and on the 
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whole it was a step in advance even of the stride previously 
taken. Nor was the gain lost in the succeeding story of the Old 
Curiosity Shop. The humorous traits of Mrs. Nickleby could 
hardly be surpassed; but, in Dick Swiveller and the Marchioness, 
there was a subtle^ and lightness of touch that led to finer 
issues; and around Little Nell and her fortunes, surp^ingly 
touching and beautiful, let criticism object what it will, were 
gathered some small characters that had a deeper intention 
and more imaginative insight, than anything yet done. Strokes 
of this kind were also oteervable in the hunted life of the 
murderer in Bamaby Rudge; and his next book, Chuzdetoit, 
was, as it still remains, one of his greatest achievements. Even 
so brief a retrospect of the six opening years of Dickens’s 
literary labour will help to a clearer judgment of the work of 
the twenty-eight more years that remained to him. 

To the special observations already made on the series of 
stories which followed the return from America, Chuzdewii, 
Dombey, Coppetfield, and Bleak House, in which attention has 
been directed to the higher purpose and more imaginative treat- 
ment that distinguished them, a general remark is to be added. 
Though the range of character tlrey traverse is not wide, it is 
surrounded by a fertility of invention and illustration without 
example in any previous novelist; and it is represented in these 
)K)oks, so to speak, by a number and variety of existences 
sufficiently real to have taken places as among the actual 
people of the world. Gjuld half as many known and universally 
recognisable men and women be selected out of one story, by 
any other prose writer of the first rank, as at once rise to the 
mind from one of the masterpieces of Dickens? So difficult of 
dispute is this, that as much perhaps will be admitted; but 
then it will be added, if the reply is by a critic of tlie s^ool 
Imrlesqued by Mr. Lewes, that after all they are not individual 
or special men and women so much as general impersonations 
of men and women, abstract t3rpes made up of telling catch- 
'^ords or surface traits, though with such accumulation upon 
tliem of a wonderful wealth of humorous illustration, itself 
filled with minute and accurate knowledge of life, that tlie 
mal nakedness of the land of character is hidden. Well, what 
can be rejoined to this, but tlrat the poverty or richness of any 
territory worth survey will for the most part lie in the kind of 
observation brought to it. There was no finer observer than 
Johnson of the manners of his time, and he protested of their 
greatest delineator that he knew only the shell of life. Another 
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of his remarks, after a fashion followed by the criticisers of 
Dickens, places Fielding below one of his famous contemporaries; 
but who will not now be eager to reverse such a compari^n, as 
that Fielding tells you correctly enough what o’clock ir, is by 
looking at the face of the dial, but that Richardson shows you 
how the watch is made? There never was a subtler or a^ore 
sagacious observer than Fielding, or who better deserved Whal 
is generously said of him by Smollett, that he painted the 
cliaracters and ridiculed the follies of life with equal strength, 
humour, and propriety, liut might it not be said of him, as of 
Dickens, that his range of chameter was limited; and that his 
method of proceeding from a central idea in all his leading 
people, exposed him equally to the charge of now and then 
putting human nature itself in place of the individual who 
should only be a small section of it? This is in fact but another 
sliape of what 1 have expressed on a former page, that what 
a character, drawn by a master, will roughly present upon its 
surface, is frequently such as also to satisfy its more subtle 
requirements; and that when only the salient points or sharper 
prominences are thus displayed, the great novelist is using his 
undoubted pri\dlegc of showing the large degree to which human 
intercourse is carried on, not by men’s habits or ways at their 
commonest, but by the touching of their extremes. A definition of 
Fielding’s genius has been made with some accuracy in the say- 
ing, that he shows common propensities in connection with the 
identical unv'amished adjuncts which are peculiar to the indi- 
vidual, nor could a more exquisite felicity of handling than this 
be any man’s aim or desire; but it would be just as easy, by 
employment of the critical rules applied to Dickens, to trans- 
form it into matter of censure. Partridge, Adams, Trulliber, 
Squire Western, and the rest, present themselves often enough 
under the same aspects, and use with sufficient uniformity the 
same catchwords, to be brought within the charge of mannerism; 
and though M. Tainc cannot fairly say of Fielding as of Dickens, 
that he suffers from too much morality, he brings against him 
precisely the charge so strongly put against the later novelist 
of “looking upon the passions not as simple forces but as 
objects of approbation or blame.” We must keep in mind all 
this to understand the worth of the starved fancy, that can find 
in such a delineation as that of Micawber only the man described 
by Mr. Lewes as always in the same situation, moved with the 
same springs and uttering the same sounds, always confident of 
something turning up, always crushed and rebounding, always 
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making punch, and his wife always declaring she will never 
part from him. It is not thus that such creations are to be 
viewed; but by the light which enables us to see why the 
('ountry squires, village schoolmasters, and hedge parsons of 
Fielding became immortal. The later ones will live, as the 
earlier do, by the subtle quality of genius that makes their 
doings and sayings part of those general incentives which per- 
vade mankind. Who has not had occasion, however priding 
himself on his unlikencss to Micawber, to tliink of Micawber as 
he reviewed his own experiences? Who has not himself waited, 
like Micawber, for something to turn up? Who has not at times 
discovered, in one or other acquaintance or friend, some one or 
other of tliat cluster of sagacious hints and fragments of human 
life and conduct which the kindly fancy of Dickens embodied 
in this delightful form? If the irrepressible New Zealander ever 
comes over to achieve his long promised sketch of St. Paul’s, 
who can doubt that it will be no other than our undying 
Micawber, who Iiad taken to colonisation the last time we saw 
him, and who will thus again have turned up? There are not 
many conditions of life or society to which his and his wife’s 
c.Nperienccs are not applicable; and when, the year after the 
immortal couple made their first appearance on earth, Protec- 
tion was in one of its then frequent difficulties, declaring it 
could not live without something widely different from existing 
circumstances .shortly turning up, and imploring its friends to 
throw down the gauntlet and boldly challenge society to turn 
up a majority and rescue it from its embarrassments, a distin- 
guished wit seized upon the likeness to Micawber, showed how 
; closely it was borne out by the jollity and gin-punch of the 
banquets at whicli the bewailings were heard, and asked whether 
Dickens had stolen from the farmer’s friends or the farmer’s 
friends had stolen from Dickens, “('om,” said Mr. Micawber, 
"may be gentlemanly, but it is not remunerative. ... I ask 
myself this question: if com is not to be relied on, what is? 
We must live. . . .” Loud as the general laughter was, I think 
the laughter of Dickens himself was loudest, at this discovery 
of so exact and unexpected a likeness. 

A readiness in all forms thus to enjoy his own pleasantry 
was indeed always observable (it is common to great humorists, 
nor would it be easier to carry it further than Steme did), and 
lus own confession on the point may receive additional illustra- 
tion before proceeding to the later books. He accounted by it, 
as we have seen, for occasional even grotesque extravagances. 
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In another of his letters there is this passage: “I can report 
that I have finished the job I set myself, and that it has in it 
something — ^to me at all events — ^so extraordinarily droll, that 
though I have been reading it some hundred times in the bourse 
of the working, I have never been able to look at it wiA the 
least composure, but have always roared in the most unbluiphing 
manner. I leave you to find out what it was.” It was th|p en- 
counter of the major and the tax-collector in the second 'Mrs. 
Ltrriper. Writing previously of the papers in Household Words 
called *‘The Lazy Tour of Two Idle Apprentices,” after saying 
that he and Mr. Wilkie Collins had written together a story in 
the second part, “in which I think you would find it very 
difficult to say where I leave off and he comes in,” he had said 
of the preceding descriptions: “Some of my own tickle me 
very much; but that may be in great part because I know the 
originals, and delight in their fantastic fidelity.” “ I have been at 
work with such a will,” he writes later of a piece of humour for 
the holidays, that I have done the opening and conclusion of 
the Christmas number, llicy are done in the character of a 
waiter, and I think are exceedingly droll. The thread on which 
the stories are to hang, is spun by this waiter, and is, purposely, 
very slight; but has, 1 fancy, a ridiculously comical and un- 
expected end. The waiter’s account of himself includes (I hope) 
everything you know about waiters, presented humorously.” In 
this last we have a hint of the “ fantastic fidelity ” with whid), 
when a fancy “ tickled ” him, he would bring out what Corporal 
Nym calls the humour of it under so astonishing a variety of ; 
conceivable and inconceivable aspects of subtle exaggeration, 
that nothing was left to the subject but tliat special individual 
illustration of it. In this, however, humour was not his servant 
but his master: because it reproduced too readily, and carried 
too far, the grotesque imaginings to which great humorists 
are prone; which lie indeed deep in their nature; and from which 
they derive their genial sympathy ‘with eccentric characters 
that enables them to find motives for what to other men is 
hopelessly obscure, to exalt into types of humanity what the 
world turns impatiently aside at, and to enshrine in a form for 
eternal homage and love such whimsical absurdity as Captain 
Toby Shandy’s. But Dickens was too conscious of these excesses 
from time to time, not zealously to endeavour to keep the leading 
characters in his more important stories under some strictoess 
of discipline. To confine exaggeration within legitimate limit'' 
was an art he laboriously studied; and, in whatever proportions 
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of failure or success, during the vicissitudes of both that attended 
his later years, he continued to endeavour to practise it. In regard 
to mere description, it is true, he let himself loose more fre- 
quently, and would sometimes defend it even on the ground of 
art; nor would it be fair to omit his reply, on one occasion, to 
some such remonstrance as M. Taine has embodied in his 
adverse criticism, against the too great imaginative wealth 
thrown by him into mere narrative. “It does not seem to me 
to be enough to say of any description that it is the exact truth. 
The exact truth must be tlicre; but the merit or art in the 
narrator, is the manner of stating the trutli. As to which thing 
in literature, it always seems to me that there is a world to be 
done. And in these times, when the tendency is to be frightfully 
literal and catalogue-like — ^to make the thing, in short, a sort 
of sum in reduction that any miserable creature can do in that 
way — I have an idea (really founded on the love of what I pro- 
fess), that the very holding of popular literature tlirough a kind 
of popular dark age, may depend on such fanciful treatment.” 



THE “tale of two CITIES” '■ 

Dickens’s next story to Little Dorrit was the Tale of Two Cities, 
of which the first notion occurred to him while acting with his 
friends and his children in the summer of 1857 in Mr. Wilkie 
Collins’s drama of The Frozen Deep. But it was only a vague 
fancy, and the sadness and trouble of the winter of that year 
were not favourable to it. Towards the close (27) of January 
1858, talking of improvements at Gadshill in which he took little 
interest, it was again in his thoughts. “Growing inclinations of a 
fitful and undefined sort are upon me sometimes to fall to work 
on a new book. Then I think 1 had better not worry my wonied 
mind yet awhile. Then I think it would be of no use if I did, 
for I couldn’t settle to one occupation. — And that’s all I” “If 
I can discipline my thoughts,” he wrote three days later, “into 
the channel of a story, 1 have made up my mind to get to work 
on one: always supposing that I find myself, on the trial, able 
to do well. Nothing whatever will do me the least ‘good’ in 
the way of shaking the one strong possession of change impend- 
ing over us that every day makes stronger; but if I could work 
on with some approach to steadiness, through tlie summer, the 
anxious toil of a new book would have its neck well broken 
before beginning to publish, next October or November. Some- 
times, I think I may continue to work; sometimes, I think not. 
What do you say to the title. One of these Days?” That title 
held its ground very briefly. “What do you think,” he wrote 
after six weeks, “of this name for my story — ^Buried Alive? 
Does it seem too grim? Or, The Thread of Gold? Or, The 
Doctor of Beauvais?” But not until twelve months later did 
he fairly buckle himself to the task he had contemplated so long. 
An the Year Round had taken the place of Household Words in 
the interval; and the tale was then started to give strength to 
the new weekly periodical, in which it was resolved to publish it. 

“This is merely to certify,” he wrote on ii March, 1859, 
“that I have got exactly the name for the story that is 
wanted; exactly what will fit the opening to a T. A Tale of 
Two Cities. Also, that I have struck out a ratlier original and 
bold idea. That is, at the end of each month to publish the 
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monthly i^rt in the green cover, with the two illustrations, at 
the old shilling. This will give All ike Year Round always the 
interest and precedence of a fresh weekly portion during the 
month; and will give me my old standing with my old public, 
and the advantage (very necessary in this story) of having 
numbers of people who read it in no portions smaller than a 
monthly part. . . . My American ambassador pays a thousand 
pounds for the first year, for the privilege of republishing in 
America one day after we publish here. Not bad? . . .” He had 
to struggle at tlie opening through a sharp attack of illness, 
and on 9 July progress was thus reported. “ I have been getting 
on in health very slowly and through irksome botheration 
enough. But I think I am round the comer. This cause — and the 
heat— has tended to my doing no more than hold my ground, 
my old month’s advance, with the Tale of Two Cities. The small 
portions thereof, drive me frantic; but I think the tale must 
have talcen a strong hold. The run upon our monthly parts is 
surprising, and last month we sold 35,000 back numbers. A note 
I have had from (Carlyle about it has given me especial pleasure.” 
A letter of the followmg month expresses the intention he had 
when he began the story, and in what respect it differs as to 
method from all his other books. Sending in proof four numbers 
ahead of the current publication, he adds: “1 hope you will 
like them. Nothing but the interest of the subject, and the 
pleasure of striving with the difficulty of the form of treatment 
— ^nothing in the way of mere money, I mean — could else repay 
the time and trouble of the inccs.sant condensation. But I set 
myself the little task of making a picturesque story, rising in 
every chapter, with characters tme to nature, but whom the 
story should express more than they should express themselves 
by dialogue. I mean in other words, that I foncied a story of 
incident might be written (in place of the odious stuff that is 
written under that pretence), pounding the characters in its 
own mortar, and beating their interest out of them. If you could 
have read the story all at once, I hope you wouldn’t have 
stopped halfway.” Another of his letters supplies the last 
illustration I need to give of the design and meanings in regard 
to this tale expressed by himself. It was a reply to some objec- 
tions of which the principal were, a doubt if the feudal cruelties 
came sufficiently within the date of the action to justify his use 
of them, and some question as to the manner of disposing of 
the chief revolutionary agent in the plot. ” 1 had of course full 
knowledge of the formal surrender of the feudal privileges, but 
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these had been bitterly felt quite as near to the time of the 
Revolution as the Doctor’s narrative, which you will remember 
dates long before the Terror. With die slang of the new philo- 
sophy on the one side, it was surely not unreasonable or| un- 
allowable, on the other, to suppose a nobleman wedded tq the 
old cruel ideas, and representing the time going out as\his 
nephew represents the time coming in. If there be anything 
certain on earth, I take it that the condition of tlie French 
peasant generally at that day was intolerable. No later inquiries 
or provings by figures will hold water against tlie tremendous 
testimony of men living at the time. There is a curious book 
printed at Amsterdam, written to make out no case whatever, 
and tiresome enough in its literal dictionary-like minuteness; 
scattered up and down the pages of which is full autliority for 
my marquis. This is Mercicr’s Tableau de Paris. Rousseau is 
the authority for the peasant’s shutting up his house when he 
had a bit of meat. The tax-tables are the authority for the 
wretched creature’s impoverishment. ... I am not clear, and 
I never have been clear, respecting the canon of fiction which 
forbids the interposition of accident in such a case as Madame 
Defarge’s deatli. Where the accident is inseparable from the 
passion and action of the character; where it is strictly con- 
sistent with the entire dc.sign, and arises out of some cul- 
minating proceeding on tlie part of the individual which the 
whole story has led up to; it seems to me to become, as it were, 
an act of divine justice. And when I use Miss Pross (though 
this is quite another question) to bring about such a catastrophe, 
I have the positive intention of making that half-comic inter- 
vention a part of the desperate woman’s failure; and of opposing 
that mean death, instead of a desperate one in tlie streets which 
she wouldn’t have minded, to the dignity of Carton’s. Wrong 
or right, this was all design, and seemed to me to be in the 
fitness of things.” 

These are interesting intimations of the care with which Dickens 
worked ; and there is no instance in his novels, excepting this, of a 
deliberate and planned departure from the method of treatment 
which had been pre-eminently the source of his popularity as a 
novelist. To rely less upon character than upon incident, and to 
resolve that his actors should be expressed by the story more than 
they should express themselves by dialogue, was for him a hazard- 
ous, and can hardly be called an entirely successful, experiment. 
With singular dramatic vivacity, much constructive art, and with 
descriptive passages of a high order everywhere (the dawn of the 
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terrible outbreak in the journey of the marquis from Paris to his 
country seat, and the London crowd at the funeral of the spy, 
may be instanced for their power), there was probably never a 
book by a great humorist, and an artist so prolific in the con- 
ception of character, witli so little humour and so few remember- 
able figures. Its merits lie elsewhere. Though there are excellent 
traits and touches all through the revolutionary scenes, the only 
full-length that stands out prominently is the picture of the 
wasted life saved at last by heroic sacrifice. Dickens speaks of 
his design to make impressive the dignity of Carton’s death, 
and in this he succeeded perhaps even beyond his expectation. 
Carton suffers himself to be mistaken for another, and gives 
his life that the girl he loves may be happy with that other; 
the secret being known only to a poor little girl in the tumbril 
that takes them to the scaffold, who at the moment has dis- 
covered it, and whom it strengthens also to die. The incident is 
beautifully told; and it is at least only fair to set against verdicts 
not very favourable as to this effort of his invention, what was 
said of the particular character and scene, and of the book 
generally, by an American critic whose literary studies had 
most familiarised him with the rare.st forms of imaginative 
writing. “ Its portrayal of the noble-natured castaway makes it 
almost a peerless book in modem literature, and gives it a place 
among the highest examples of literary art. . . . The conception 
of this character shows in its author an ideal of magnanimity 
and of charity unsurpassed. Tlierc is not a grander, lovelier 
figure than the self-wrecked, self-devoted Sydney Carton, in 
literature or history; and the story itself is so noble in its spirit, 
so grand and graphic in its style, and filled with a pathos so 
profound and simple, that it deserves and will surely take a 
place among the great serious works of imagination.” I should 
myself prefer to say that its distinctive merit is less in any of 
its conceptions of character, even Carton’s, than as a specimen 
of Dickens’s power in imaginative story-telling. There is no 
piece of fiction known to me, in which the domestic life of a 
few simple private people is in such a manner knitted and inter- 
woven with the outbreak of a terrible public event, that the 
one seems but part of the other. When made conscious of the 
first sultry drops of a tlmndcrstorm that fall upon a little 
group sitting in an obscure English lodging, we are witness to 
the actual beginning of a tempest which is preparing to sweep 
away everything in France. And, to the end, ^e book in this 
tespect is really remarkable. 
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“great expectations” 

The Tale of Two Cities was published in 1859; the scries of 
papers collected as the Uncommercial 'Traveller were occupying 
Dickens in i860; and it was while engaged in these, and throwing 
off in the course of them capital “samples” of fun and enjoy- 
ment, he thus replied to a suggestion that he should let himself 
loose upon some single humorous conception, in the vein of his 
youthful achievements in that way. “For a little piece I have 
been writing— or am writing; for I hope to finish it to-day- 
such a very fine, new, and grotesque idea has opened upon me, 
that 1 begin to doubt whether I liad not better cancel the little 
paper, and reserve the notion for a new book. You shall judge 
as soon as 1 get it printed. But it so opens out before me that 
I can see the whole of a serial revolving on it, in a most singular 
and comic manner.” This was the germ of Pip and Magwitch, 
which at first he intended to make the groundwork of a tale 
in the old twenty-number form, but for reasons perhaps fortu- 
nate brought afterwards within the limits of a less elaborate 
novel. “Last week,” he wrote on 4 October, i860, “I got to 
work on the new story. I had previously very carefully con- 
sidered the state and prospects of All the Year Round, and, the 
more I considered them, the less hope 1 saw of being able to 
get back, now, to the profit of a separate publication in the old 
20 numbers.” (A tale, which at the time was appearing in his 
serial, had disappointed expectation.) “ However, I worked on, 
knowing that what I was doing would run into another groove; 
and 1 called a council of war at the office on Tuesday. It was 
perfectly clear that the one thing to be done was, for me to 
strike in. I have therefore decided to begin the story as of the 
length of the Tale of Two Cities on the first of December— 
begin publishing, that is. I must make the most I can out of 
the book. You shall have the first two or three weekly parts 
to-morrow. The name is Great Expectations. I think a good 
name?” Two days later he wrote; “The sacrifice of 
Expectations is really and truly made for myself. The properly 
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of All the Year Round is far too valuable, in eveiy way, to be 
much endangered. Our fall is not large, but we have a con> 
siderable advance in hand of the story we are now publishing, 
and there is no vitality in it, and no chance whatever of stopping 
the fall; which on the contrary would be certain to increase. 
Now, if I went into a twenty-number serial, I should cut off my 
power of doing anything serial here for two good years — and 
tliat would be a most perilous thing. On the other hand, by 
dashing in now, I come in when most wanted; and if Reade and 
Wilkie follow me, our course will be shaped out handsomely 
and hopefully for between two and three years. A thousand 
pounds are to be paid for early proofs of the story to America.” 
A few more days brought the first instalment of the tale, and 
explanatory mention of it. “The book will be written in the 
first person throughout, and during these first three weekly 
numbers you will find the hero to be a boy-child, like David. 
Then he will be an apprentice. You will not liave to complain 
of the want of humour as in the Tale of Two Cities. 1 have 
made the opening, I hope, in its general eficct exceedingly droll. 
I have put a child and a good-natured foolish man, in relations 
tliat seem to me very funny. Of course 1 have got in the pivot 
on which the story will turn too — ^and which indeed, as you 
remember, was the grotesque tragi-comic conception that first 
encouraged me. To be quite sure 1 had fallen into no unconscious 
repetitions, I read David Copperfield again the other day, and 
was affected by it to a degree you would hardly believe.” 

It may be doubted if Dickens could better have established 
his right to the front rank among novelists claimed for him, 
than by the ease and mastery with which, in these two books 
of Copperfield and Great Expectations, he kept perfectly distinct 
the two stories of a boy’s childhood, both told in the form of 
autobiography. A subtle penetration into character marks the 
unlikeness in the likeness; there is enough at once of resemblance 
and of difference in the position and surroundings of each to 
account for the divergences of character that arise ; both children 
are good-hearted, and both have the advantage of association 
with models of tender simplicity and oddity, perfect in their 
truth and quite distinct from each other; but a sudden tumble 
into distress steadies Peggotty’s little friend, and as unexpected 
a stroke of good fortune turns the head of the small prot^4 
of Joe Gargery. What a deal of spoiling nevertheless, a nature 
tliat is really good at the bottom of it will stand without j^r- 
manent damage, is nicely shown in Pip; and the way he reconciles 
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his determination to act very shabbily to his early friends^ 
with a conceited notion that he is setting them a moral example, 
is part of the shading of a character drawn with extraordinary 
skill. His greatest trial comes out of his good luck; anc^ tlie 
foundations of both arc laid at the opening of the tale, \in a 
churchyard down by the Thames, as it winds past desolate 
marshes twenty miles to the sea, of which a masterly picture 
in half a dozen lines will give only average example of 'the 
descriptive writing that is ever3nvhere one of the charms of 
the book. It is strange, as I transcribe the words, with what 
wonderful vividness they bring back the very spot on which 
we stood when he said he meant to make it the scene of the 
opening of his story — Cooling (Castle ruins and the desolate 
church, lying out among the marshes seven miles from Gads- 
hill! “My first most vivid and broad impression ... on a 
memorable raw afternoon towards evening . . . was . . . that 
this bleak place, overgrown with nettles, was the churchyard, 
and that the dark flat wilderness beyond the churchyard, inter- 
sected with dykes and mounds and gates, with scattered cattle 
feeding on it, was the marshes; and that the low leaden line 
beyond, was the river; and that the distant savage lair from 
which the wind was rushing, was the sea. ... On the edge of 
the river . . . only two black things in all the prospect seemed 
to be standing upright . . . one, the beacon by which the sailors 
steered, like an unhooped cask upon a pole, an ugly thing when 
you were near it; the other, a gihl)et with some chains hanging 
to it which had once held a pirate.” Here Magwitch, an escaped 
convict from Chatham, terrifies the child Pip into stealing for 
him food and a file; and though recaptured and transported, he 
carries witli him to Australia such a grateful heart for the small 
creature’s service, that on making a fortune there he resolves 
to make his little friend a gentleman. This requires circum- 
spection; and is so done, through the Old Bailey attorney who 
has defended Magwitch at his trial (a character of surprising 
novelty and truth), that Pip imagines his present gifts and 
“great expectations” to have come from the supposed rich lady 
of the story (whose eccentricities are the unattractive part of 
it, and have yet a weird character that somehow fits in with 
the kind of wrong she has suffered). When therefore the closing 
scenes bring back Magwitch himself, who risks his life to gratify 
his longing to see the gentleman he has made, it is an unspealmble 
horror to the youth to discover his benefactor in the convicted 
felon. If anyone doubts Dickens’s power of so drawing a charac- 
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ter as to get to the heart of it, seeing beyond surface peculiarities 
into the moving springs of the human being himself, let him 
narrowly examine those scenes. There is not a grain of sub- 
stitution of mere sentiment, or circumstance, for the inner and 
absolute reality of the position in which these two creatures 
find themselves. Pip’s loathing of what had built up his fortune, 
and his horror of the uncouth architect, arc apparent in even 
his most generous efforts to protect him from exposure and 
sentence. Magwitch’s convict liabits strangely blend themselves 
with his wild pride in, and love for, the youtli whom his money 
has turned into a gentleman. lie has a craving for his good 
opinion; dreads to offend him by his “heavy grubbing,” or by 
the oaths he lets fall now and then; and pathetically hopes his 
rip, his dear boy, won’t think him “low”; but, upon a chum 
of Pip’s appearing unexpectedly while they are together, he 
pulls out a jack-knife by way of hint he can defend himself, 
and produces afterwards a greasy little clasped black Testa- 
niejit on which tlie startled new-comer, being found to have no 
hostile intention, is sworn to secrecy. At the opening of the 
story there had been an exciting scene of the wretched man’s 
chase and recapture among the marshes, and this has its parallel 
at tlic close in his chase and recapture on the river while poor 
Pip is helping to get him off. To make himself sure of the actual 
course of a boat in such circumstances, and what possible 
incidents the adventure might have, Dickens hired a steamer 
for the day from Blackwall to Southend. Eight or nine friends 
and three or four members of his family were on board, and he 
seemed to have no care, the whole of that summer day (22 May, 
1861), except to enjoy their enjoyment and entertain them with 
his own in shape of a thousand whims and fancies; but his 
sleepless observation was at work all the time, and nothing had 
escaped his keen vision on either side of the river. The fifteenth 
cliapter of tlie third volume is a masterpiece. 

The characters generally afford the same evidence as those 
two that Dickens’s humour, not less than his creative power, 
was at its best in tliis book. The Old Bailey attorney Jaggers, 
anrl his clerk Wemmick (both excellent, and the last one of the 
otidities that live in everybody’s liking for the goodheartedness 
of its comic surprises), are as good as his earliest efforts in that 
line; the Pumblechooks and Wopsles are as perfect as bits of 
yicJdeby fresh from the mint; and the scene in which Pip, and 
Kp’s chum Herbert, make up tlieir accounts and schedule their 
debts and obligations, is original and delightful as Micawber 
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himself. It is the art of living upon nothing and making the 
best of it, in its most pleasing form. Herbert’s intentions to trade 
east and west, and get himself into business transactions of a 
magnificent extent and variety, are as perfectly warranted to 
us, in his way of putting them, by merely “ being in a counting- 
house and looking about you,” as Pip’s means of paying his 
debts are lightened and made easy by his method of sjmply 
adding them up witli a margin. “The time comes,” says Herbert, 
“when you see your opening. And you go in, and you swoop 
upon it, and you make your capital, and then there you are! 
When you liave once made your capital you have nothing to 
do but employ it.” In like manner Pip tells us, “Suppose your 
debts to be one hundred and sixty-four pounds four and two- 
pence, I would say, leave a margin and put them down at two 
hundred; or suppose them to be four times as much, leave a 
margin and put them down at seven hundred.” He is sufficiently 
candid to add, that, while he has the highest opinion of the 
wisdom and prudence of the margin, its dangers are that in the 
sense of freedom and solvency it imparts there is a tendency 
to run into new debt. But the satire that thus enforces the old 
warning against living upon vague hopes, and paying ancient 
debts by contracting new ones, never presented itself in more 
amusing or kindly shape. A word should be added of the father 
of the girl that Herbert marries. Bill Barley, ex-ship’s-purser, 
a gouty, bed-ridden, drunken old rascal, who lies on his back 
in an upper floor on Mill Pond Bank, by Chinks’s Basin, where 
he keeps, weighs, and .serves out the family stores or provisions, 
according to old professional practice, with one eye at a telescope 
whicli is fitted on his bed for the convenience of sweeping tlie 
river. This is one of those sketches, slight in itself but made 
rich with a wealth of comic observation, in which Dickens’s 
hiunour took especial delight; and to all ^s part of the story 
there is a quaint riverside flavour that gives it amusing reality 
and relish. 

Sending the chapters that contain it, which open the third 
division of the tale, he wrote thus: “It is a pity that the third 
portion cannot be read all at once, because its purpose would 
be much more apparent; and tlie pity is the greater, because 
the general turn and tone of the working out and winding up, 
will be away from all such things as they conventionally go- 
But what must be, must be. As to the plaiming out from week 
to week, nobody can imagine what the difficulty is, without 
trying. But, as in all such cases, when it is overcome the pleasure 
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is proportionate. Two months more will see me through it, 
I trust. All the iron is in the fire, and I have *only* to beat it 
out.” One other letter throws light upon an objection taken 
not unfairly to the too great speed with which the heroine, 
after being married, reclaimed, and widowed, is in a page or 
two again made love to, and remarried by the hero. This sum- 
mary proceeding was not originally intended, iiut, over and 
above its popular acceptance, the book had interested some 
whose opinions Dickens specially valued (Carlyle among them, 
I remember); and upon Bulwer Lytton objecting to a close 
tliat should leave Pip a solitary man, Dickens substituted what 
now stands. “You will be surprised,” he wrote, “to hear that 
I have changed the end of Great Expectatimis from and after 
Pip’s return to Joe’s, and finding his little likeness there. Bulwer, 
who has been, os I think you know, extraordinarily taken by the 
hook, so strongly urged it upon me, after reading the proofs, 
and supported his view with such good reasons, tliat 1 resolved 
to make the change. You shall have it when you come back to 
town. I have put in as pretty a little piece of writing as 1 could, 
and 1 have no doubt the story will be more acceptable through 
the alteration.” This turned out to be the case; but the first 
ending nevertheless seems to be more consistent with the drift, 
as well as natural working out, of the tale. 



IV 


\ 

1 

CHRISTMAS SKETCHES 

* 

Between that fine novel, which was issued in three volumes 
in the autumn of i86i, and the completion of his next serial 
story, were interposed tliree sketches in his happiest vein at 
whicli everyone laughed and cried in the Christmas times of 
1862, ’3, and ’4. Of the waiter in Somebody's Luggage Dickens 
has himself spoken; and if any theme is w'ell treated, when, 
from the point of view taken, nothing more is left to say about 
it, tliat bit of fun is perfect. Call it exaggeration, grotesqueness, 
or by what hard name you will, laughter will always intercept 
any graver criticism. Writing from Paris of what he was himself 
responsible for in the articles left by Somebody with his wonder- 
ful Waiter, he said that in one of them he had made the story 
a camera obscura of certain French places and styles of people; 
having founded it on something he had noticed in a French 
soldier. This was the talc of Little Bebcllc, whicli had a small 
French corporal for its hero, and became highly popular. But 
the triumph of the Christmas achievements in these days was 
Mrs. Lirriper, She took her place at once among people known 
to everybody; and all the world talked of Major Jemmy Jack- 
man, and his friend the poor elderly lodging-house keeper of 
the Strand, with her miserable cares and rivalries and worries, 
as if they had both been as long in London and as well known 
as Norfolk Street itself. A dozen volumes could not have told 
more than those dozen pages did. The Legacy followed the Lodg- 
ings in 1864, and there wns no falling off in the fun and laughter. 
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“OVR MUTUAL FRIEND” 

The publication of Our Mutual Friend, in the forai of the 
earliest stories, extended from May 1864 to November 1865. 
Four years earlier he had chosen this title as a good one, and 
he held to it through much objection. Between that time and 
his actual commencement there is mention, in his letters, of the 
three leading notions on which he founded the story. In his 
waterside wanderings during his last book, the many handbills 
he saw posted up, with dreary description of persons drowned 
in the river, suggested the long-shore-men and their ghastly 
calling whom he sketched in Ilexam and Riderhood. “ I think,” 
he had written, “a man, young and perhaps eccentric, feigning 
to be dead, and being dead to all intents and purposes external 
to himself, and for years retaining the singular view of life and 
character so imparted, would be a good leading incident for a 
story”; and this he partly did in Rokesmith. For other actors 
in the tale, he had thought of “a poor impostor of a man 
marrjdng a woman for her money; she marrying him for his 
money; after marriage both finding out their mistake, and 
entering into a league and covenant against folks in general”: 
with whom he had proposed to connect some Perfectly New 
people. “Everything new about them. If they presented a father 
and mother, it seemed as if they must be bran new, like the 
furniture and the carriages — shining with varnish, and just 
home from the manufacturers.” These groups took shape in 
the Lammles and the Veneerings. “I must use somehow,” is 
the remark of another letter, “the uneducated father in fustian 
and the educated boy in spectacles whom Leech and I saw at 
Chatham”; of which a hint is in Charley Ilexam and his father. 
The benevolent old Jew whom he makes the unconscious agent 
of a rascal, was meant to wipe out a reproach against his Jew 
in Oliver Twist as bringing dislike upon the religion of the 
race he belonged to. 

Having got his title in 1861 it was his hone to have begun 
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in *62. “Alas!” he wrote in the April of that year, “I have hit 
upton nothing for a story. Again and again I have tried. But 
this odious little house” (he had at this time for a few weeks 
exchanged Gadshill for a friend’s house near Kensington) 
“seems to have stifled and darkened my invention.” It was 
not until the autumn of the following year he saw his way to a 
beginning. “The Christmas number has come roimd a^in” 
(30 August, 1863) — “it seems only yesterday that I did the last 
— ^but I am full of notions besides for the new twenty numbers. 
When 1 can clear the Christmas stone out of the road, I think 
I can dash into it on the grander journey.” He persevered 
through much difiiculty; which he described six weeks later, 
with characteristic glance at his own ways when writing, in a 
letter from the office of his journal. “ 1 came here last night, to 
evade my usual day in the week — ^in fact to shirk it — and get 
back to Gads for five or six consecutive days. My reason is, that 
I am exceedingly anxious to begin my book. 1 am bent upon 
getting to work at it. I want to prepare it for the spring; but 
I am determined not to begin to publish with less than five 
numbers done. 1 see my opening perfectly, with the one main 
line on which the story is to turn; and if 1 don’t strike while 
the iron (meaning myself) is hot, 1 shall drift ofl again, and have 
to go through all this uneasiness once more.” 

He had written, after four months, very nearly three numbers, 
when upon a necessary rearrangement of his chapters he had to 
hit upon a new subject for one of them. “While I was con- 
sidering” (25 February) “what it should be, Marcus, who has 
done an excellent cover, came to tell me of an extraordinary 
trade he had found out, through one of his painting requirements. 
1 immediately went with him to Saint Giles’s to look at the place, 
and found — ^what you will see.” It was the establishment of Mr. 
Venus, preserver of animals and birds, and articulator of human 
bones; and it took the place of the last cliapter of No. 2, which 
was then transferred to the end of No. 3. But a start with three 
full numbers done, though more than enough to satisfy the 
hardest self-conditions formerly, did not satisfy him now. With 
his previous thought given to the story, with his Memoranda 
to help him, with the people he had in hand to work it with, 
and ready as he still was to turn his untiring observation to 
instant use on its behalf, he now moved, with the old large 
canvas before him, somewhat slowly and painfully. “If I were 
to lose” (29 March) “a page of the five numbers I have pro- 
posed to myself to be ready by the publication day, I should 
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feel that I had fallen short. I have grown hard to satisfy^ and 
write very slowly. And I have so much — ^not fiction — ^that vnU 
be thought of, when I don’t want to think of it, that I am forced 
to take more care than I once took.” 

The first number was launched at last, on the first of May; 
and after two days he wrote: “Nothing can be better thw 
Our Friend, now in his thirtieth thousand, and orders flowing 
in fast.” Yet between the first and second number there was a 
drop of five thousand, strange to say, for the larger number 
was again reached, and much exceeded, before the book closed. 
“This leaves me” (10 June) “going round and round like a 
carrier pigeon before swooping on number seven.” Thus far 
he had held his ground; but illness came, with some other 
anxieties, and on 29 July he wrote sadly enough. “Although I 
liave not been wanting in industry, I have been wanting in 
invention, and have fallen back with the book. Looming large 
before me is the Christmas work, and 1 can hardly hop)C to do 
it without losing a number of Our Friend, I have very nearly 
lost one already, and two would take one half of my whole 
advance. This week I have been very unwell; am still out of 
sorts; and, as I know from two days’ slow experience, have a 
very mountain to climb before I shall see the open country of 
my work.” The three following months brought hardly more 
favourable report. “I have not done my number. This death 
of poor Leech (I suppose) has put me out woefully. Yesterday 
and the day before I could do notixing; seemed for the time to 
have quite lost the power; and am only by slow degrees getting 
back into the track to-day.” He rallied after this, and satisfied 
himself for a w'hile; but in February 1865 that formidable ill- 
ness in his foot broke out which, at certain times for the rest 
of his life, deprived him more or less of his inestimable solace 
of bodily exercise. In April and May he suffered severely; and 
after trying the sea went abroad for more complete change. 
“VA^ork and worry, without exercise, would soon make an 
end of me. If I were not going away now, I should break 
down. No one knows as I know to-day how near to it I 
have been.” 

That was the day of his leaving for France, and the day of 
Ihs return brought these few hurried words: “Saturday, tenth 
of June 1865. I was in the terrific Staplehurst accident yester- 
day, and worked for hours among the dying and dead. I was 
in the carriage that did not go over, but went off the line, and 
hung over the bridge in an inexplicable manner. No words can 
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describe the scene.^ I am away to Gads.” Though with charac- 
teristic energy he resisted the effects upon himself of that 
terrible ninth of June, they were for some time evident; and, 
up to the day of his death on its fatal fifth anniversarj^ were 
perhaps never wholly absent. But very few complaints fell from 
him. “I am curiously weak — ^wcak as if I were recovering' from 
a long illness.” “ I begin to feel it more in my head. I sleeji well 
and eat well; but I write half a dozen notes, and turn faint and 
sick.” “I am getting right, though still low in pulse and very 
nervous. Driving into Rocliester yesterday I felt more shaken 
than I have since the accident.” “ 1 cannot bear railway travelling 
yet. A perfect conviction, against the senses, that the carriage is 
down on one side (and generally that is the left, and not the side 
on which the carriage in the accident really went over), comes 
upon me witli anything like speed, and is inexpressibly dis- 
tressing.” These are passages from his letters up to the close 
of June. Upon his book the immediate result was that another 
lost number was added to the losses of the preceding months, 
and “alas!” he wrote at the opening of July, “for the two 
numbers you write of! There is only one in existence, I have 
but just begun tlie other.” “Fancy!” he added next day, 
“fancy my having under-written number sixteen by two and 
a half pages — a thing I have not done since Pickwick V’ He did 
it once with Dombey, and was to do it yet again. 

The book thus begun and continued under adverse influences, 
though with fancy in it, descriptive power, and characters well 
designed, will never rank with his higher efforts. It has some 
pictures of a rare veracity of soul amid the lowest forms of 
social degradation, placed beside others of sheer falsehood and 
pretence amid unimpeacliable social correctness, which lifted 
the writer to his old place; but tlie judgment of it on the whole 
must be, that it wants freshness and natural development. 

*He thus spoke of it in his “Postscript in lieu of Preface” (dated 2 
September, 1865), which accompanied the last number of the story under 
notice. “On Friday the ninth of June in the present year Mr. and Mrs. 
Boffin (in their manuscript dress of receiving Mr. and Mrs. Laminle at 
breakfast) were on the South Eastern Railway with me, in a terribly 
destructive accident. When I had done what I could to help others, I 
climbed back into my carriage — ^nearly turned over a viaduct, and cau^t 
aslant upon the turn — to extricate the worthy couple. They were mucli 
soiled, but otherwise unhurt. The same happy result attended Miss Bella 
WUfer on her wedding-day, and Mr. Ridernood inspecting Bradley Head- 
stone’s red neckerchiS as be lay asleep. I remember with devout thank- 
fulness that I can never be much nearer parting company with my readers 
for ever, than I was then, until there shall be written against my Ufe the 
two words with which I have this day closed this book — Tiuc End.” 
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This indeed will be most freely admitted by tliosc who feel most 
strongly that all the old cunning of the master hand is yet in the 
wayward loving Bella Wilfer, in the vulgar canting Podsnap, 
and in the dolls’ dressmaker Jenny Wren, whose keen little 
quaint weird ways, and precocious wit sharpened by trouble, 
are fitted into a character as original and delightfully conceived 
as it is vividly carried through to the last. A dull coarse web 
her small life seems made of; but even from its taskwork, which 
is undertaken for childhood itself, there are glittering threads 
cast across its woof and warp of care. The unconscious philo- 
sophy of her tricks and manners lias in it more of the subtler 
vein of the satire aimed at in the book, than even the voices 
of society which the tale begins and ends with. In her very 
kindliness there is the touch of malice that shows a childish 
playfulness familiar with unnatural privations; this gives a 
depth as well as tenderness to her humours which entitles them 
to rank with the writer’s happiest things; and though the odd 
little creature’s talk is incessant when she is on the scene, it 
has the individuality that so seldom tires. It is veritably her 
own small “trick” and “manner,” and is never mistakable 
for anyone else’s. “ 1 have been reading,” Dickens wrote to me 
from France while he was writing tlie book, “a capital little 
story by Edmond About — Tlic Notary* s Nose. I have been trying 
other books; but so infernally conversational, that I forget who 
the people are before they have done talking, and don’t in the 
least remember what they talked about before when they begin 
talking again ! ” The extreme contrast to his own art could not 
Ijc defined more exactly; and other examples from this tale will 
be found in the differing members of the Wilfer family, in the 
riverside people at the Fellowship Porters, in sucli marvellous 
serio-comic scenes as that of Rogue Riderhood’s restoration 
from drowning, and in those short and simple annals of Betty 
Iligden’s life and death which might have given saving virtue 
to a book more likely than this to perish prematurely. It has not 
the creative power which crowded his earlier page, and trans- 
formed into popular realities the shadows of his fancy; but the 
observation and humour he excelled in are not wanting to it, 
nor had there been, in his first completed work, more eloquent 
or generous pleading for the poor and neglected, than this 
last completed work contains. Betty Higdcn finishes what 
Oliver Twist began. 



VI 
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“dr. marigold’s prescriptions” 

He had scarcely closed that book in September, wearied some- 
what with a labour of invention which had not been so free or 
self-sustaining as in the old facile and fertile days, when his 
customary contribution to Christmas became due from him; 
and his fancy, let loose in a narrower field, resumed its old 
luxury of enjoyment. Here are notices of it from his letters. 
“If people at large understand a Cheap Jade, my part of the 
Christmas number will do well. It is wonderfully like the real 
thing, of course a little refined and humoured.” “I do hope 
that in the beginning and end of this Christmas number you 
will find something that will strike you as being fresh, forcible, 
and full of spirits.” He described its mode of composition after- 
wards. “Tired with Our Muiualj I sat down to cast about for 
an idea, with a depressing notion tliat I was, for the moment, 
overworked. Suddenly, the little character that you will see, 
and all belonging to it, came flashing up in the most cheerful 
manner, and I had only to look on and leisurely describe it.” 
This was Dr. Marigold’s Prescriptions, one of the most popular 
of all the pieces selected for his readings, and a splendid example 
of his humour, pathos, and character. “I received your letter 
in praise of Dr. Marigold,” he writes to Lord Lytton (31 Decem- 
ber), “and read and re-rcad all your generous words, fifty times 
over, with inexpressible delight. I cannot tell you how they 
gratified and affected me.” The piece was worthy of the praise. 
It expressed, as perfectly as anything he has ever done, that 
which constitutes in itself very much of the genius of all his 
writing, the wonderful neighbourhood in this life of ours, of 
serious and humorous things; the laughter close to the pa&os, 
but never touching it with ridicule. There were two more 
Christmas pieces before he made his last visit to America: 
Barbox Brothers with The Boy at Mugby Station, and No 
Thoroughfare: the last a joint piece of work with Mr. Wilkie 
Collins, who during Dickens’s absence in the States transformed 
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it into a play for Mr. Fechter, with a view to which it had been 
planned originally. There were also two papers written for first 
publication in America, George Silvertnan’s Explanation, and 
Holiday Romance, containing about the quantity of half a 
shilling number of his ordinary serials, and paid for at a rate 
unexampled in literature. They occupied him not many days 
in the writing, and he received a thousand pounds for them. 
The same had before been paid for Hunted Down. Reserving 
for mention in its place what was written after his return, it 
will be proper here to interpose, before the closing word of my 
criticism, some account of the manuscript volume found among 
his papers containing memoranda for use in his writings; and 
covering the period from the opening of Lillie Dorrit to the 
close of Our Mutual Friend. 



VI 


“dr. marigold’s PRESaUPTIONS” 

He had scarcely closed that book m September, wearied some- 
what with a labour of invention which had not been so free or 
self-sustaining as in the old facile and fertile days, when his 
customary contribution to Christmas became due from him; 
and his fancy, let loose in a nanower field, resumed its old 
luxury of enjoyment. Here are notices of it from his letters. 
“If people at large understand a Cheap Jack, my part of the 
Christmas number will do well. It is wonderfully like the real 
thing, of course a little refined and humoured.” “I do hope 
that in the beginning and end of this Christmas number you 
will find something that will strike you as being fresh, forcible, 
and full of spirits.” He described its mode of composition after- 
wards. “Tired with Our Mutual, I sat down to cast about for 
an idea, with a depressing notion that I was, for the moment, 
overworked. Suddenly, the little character that you will see, 
and all belonging to it, came fiashing up in the most cheerful 
manner, and I had only to look on and leisurely describe it.” 
This was Dr. Marigold’s Prescriptions, one of the most popular 
of all the pieces selected for his readings, and a splendid example 
of his humour, pathos, and cliaracter. “I received your letter 
in praise of Dr. Marigold,” he writes to Lord L5d;ton (31 Decem- 
ber), “and read and re-read all your generous words, fifty times 
over, with inexpressible delight. I cannot tell you how they 
gratified and affected me.” The piece was worthy of the praise. 
It expressed, as perfectly as anything he lias ever done, that 
which constitutes in itself very much of the genius of all his 
writing, the wonderful neighbourhood in this life of ours, of 
serious and humorous things; the laughter close to the pathos, 
but never touching it with ridicule. There were two more 
Christmas pieces before he made his last visit to America: 
Barbox Brothers with The Boy at Mugby Station, and No 
Thoroughfare', the last a joint piece of work with Mr. Wilkie 
Collins, who during Dickens’s absence in the States transformed 
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it into a play for Mr. Fcchter, with a view to which it had been 
planned originally. There were also two papers written for first 
publication in America, George Silverman's Explanation, and 
Holiday Romance, containing about the quantity of half a 
shilling number of his ordinary serials, and paid for at a rate 
unexampled in literature. Tliey occupied him not many days 
in the writing, and he received a thousand pounds for them. 
The same had before been paid for Hunted Down. Reserving 
for mention in its place what was written after his return, it 
will be proper here to interpose, before the closing word of my 
criticism, some account of the manuscript volume found among 
his papers containing memoranda for use in his writings; and 
covering tlie period from the opening of Liiile Dorrii to the 
close of Otir MuUtal Friend. 



VII 


HINTS FOR BOOKS WRITTEN AND UNWRITTEN 

1855-65 

Dickens began the Book of Memoranda for possible use in his 
work, to which occasional reference has been made, in January 
1855, six months before the first page of Little Dorrit was written ; 
and I find no allusion leading me to suppose, except in one very 
doubtful instance, tliat he had made addition to its entries, 
or been in tlie habit of resorting to them, after the date of 
Our Mutual Friend. It seems to comprise that interval of ten 
3rears in his life. 

In it were put down any hints or suggestions that occurred 
to him. A mere piece of imagery or fancy, it might be at one 
time; at another the outline of a subject or a character; then a 
bit of description or dialogue; no order or sequence being 
observed in any. Titles for stories were set down too, and groups 
of names for the actors in them; not the least curious of the 
memoranda belonging to tliis class. More rarely, entry is made 
of some oddity of speech; and he has thus preserved in it, 
verbeUim et literatim, what he declared to have been as startling 
a message as he ever received. A confidential servant at Tavi- 
stock House, having conferred on some proposed changes in 
his bedroom with tlie party that was to do the work, delivered 
this ultimatum to her master. “The gas-fitter says, sir, that 
he can’t alter the fitting of your gas in your bedroom without 
taking up almost the ole of your bedroom floor, and pulling 
your room to pieces. lie says, of course you can liave it done 
if you wish, and he’ll do it for you and make a good job of 
it, but he would have to destroy your room first, and go 
entirely under the jistes.” 

It is very interesting in this book, last legacy as it is of the 
literary remains of such a writer, to compare the way in which 
fancies were worked out with their beginnings entered in its 
pages. Those therefore will first be taken that in some form or 
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other appeared afterwards in his writings, witli such reference 
to the latter as may enable the reader to make comparison 
for himself. 

“ Our House. Whatever it is, it is in a first-rate situation, and 
a fashionable neighbourhood. (Auctioneer called it *a gentle- 
manly residence.’) A series of little closets squeezed up into the 
comer of a dark street — but a Duke’s Mansion round the comer. 
The whole house just large enough to hold a vile smell. The air 
breathed in it, at the best of times, a kind of Distillation of 
Mews.” He made it the home of the Barnacles in Litlle Dorrii. 

What originally he meant to express by Mrs. Clennam in the 
same story lias narrower limits, and a character less repellent, 
in the Memoranda than it assumed in the book. “Bed-ridden 
(or room-ridden) twenty — ^five-and-twenty — ^years; any length 
of time. As to most things, kept at a standstill all the while. 
Thinking of altered streets as the old streets — changed things 
as the unchanged things — the youth or girl I quarrelled with 
all those years ago, as the same youth or girl now. Brought 
out of doors by an unexpected exercise of my latent strength 
of character, and then how strange!” 

One of the people of the same story who becomes a prominent 
actor in it, Henry Gowan, a creation on which he prided himself 
as forcible and new, seems to have risen to his mind in this 
way. “ I affect to believe that I would do anything myself for 
a ten-pound note, and that anybody else would. I affect to be 
always book-keeping in every man’s case, and posting up a 
little account of good and evil with everyone. Thus the greatest 
rascal becomes the ‘dearest oltl fellow,’ and there is much less 
difference than you would be inclinctl to suppose between an 
honest man and a scoundrel. While I affect to be finding good 
in most men, I am in reality decrying it where it really is, and 
setting it up where it is not. Might not a presentation of this 
far from uncommon class of character, if I could put it strongly 
enough, be likely to lead some men to reflect, and change a 
little? I think it has never been done.” 

In Little Dorrii also will be found a picture which seems to 
live with a more touching effect in his first pleasing fancy of it. 
“The ferryman on a peaceful river, who lias been there from 
youth, who lives, who grows old, who does well, who does ill, 
who changes, who dies — tlie river runs six hours up and six 
hours down, the current sets off that point, the same allowance 
must be made for the drifting of the boat, the same tune is 
always played by the rippling water against tire prow.” 
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Here was an entry made when the thought occurred to him 
of the close of old Dorrit’s life. “First sign of the father failing 
and breaking down. Cancels long interval. Begins to talk about 
the turnkey who first called him the Father of the Marshfilsea 
— as if he were still living. ‘Tell Bob I want to speak to ihim. 
See if he is on the Lock, my dear.’ ” And here was the ^rst 
notion of Clennam’s reverse of fortune. “His falling into aiffi- 
culty, and himself imprisoned in the Marshalsea. Then she, out 
of all her wealth and changed station, comes back in her old 
dress, and devotes herself in the old way.” 

He seems to have designed, for the sketclics of society in the 
same tale, a “Full-length portrait of his lordship, surrounded 
by worshippers”; of which, beside tliat brief memorandum, 
only his first draft of the general outline was worked at. “ Sen- 
sible men enough, agreeable men enough, independent men 
enough in a certain way; — but the moment they begin to circle 
round my lord, and to shine with a borrowed light from his 
lordship, heaven and earth how mean and subservient 1 What 
a competition and outbidding of each other in servility.” 

The last of the Memoranda hints used in the story whose 
difficulties at its opening seem first to have suggested them, 
ran thus: “The unwieldy ship taken in tow by the snorting 
little steam tug” — by which was prefigured the patriarch Casby 
and his agent Fanks. 

In a fev/ lines is the germ of the tale called Hunted Down: 
“Devoted to the Destruction of a man. Revenge built up on 
love. The secretary in the Wainewright case, who had fallen in 
love (or supposed he had) with the murdered girl.” — The hint 
on which he worked in his description of the villain of that 
story, is also in the Memoranda. “The man with his hair parted 
straight up the front of his head, like an aggravating gravel- 
walk. Always presenting it to you. ‘Up here, if you please. 
Neither to Idie right nor left. Take me exactly in this direction. 
Straight, up here. Come off the grass ’ ” 

His first intention as to the Tcde of Two Cities was to write 
it upon a plan proposed in this manuscript book. “How as to 
a story in two periods — ^with a lapse of time between, like a 
French Drama? Titles for such a notion. Time! The Leaves 
OF THE Forest. Scattered Leaves. The Great Wheel. 
Round and Round. Old Leaves. Long Ago. Far Apart. 
Fallen Leaves. Five and Twenty Years. Years and Years. 
Rolling Years. Day after Day. Felled Trees. Memory 
Carton. Rolling Stones. Two Generations.” That special 
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title of Memory Carton shows that what led to the greatest 
success of the book as written was always in his mind; and 
another of the memoranda is this rough hint of the character 
itself. “The drunken? — dissipated? — What? — ^L ion — and his 
Jackal and Primer, stealing down to him at unwonted hours.” 

In connection with the same book, another fancy may be 
copied from which the domesticities of Mr. and Mrs. Cruncher 
were taken. “ A man, and his wife — or daughter — or niece. The 
man, a reprobate and ruffian; the woman (or girl) with good 
in her, and with compunctions. He believes nothing, and defies 
everything; yet has suspicions always, that she is ‘praying 
against’ his evil schemes, and making them go wrong. He is 
very much opposed to this, and is always angrily harping on 
it. ‘If she must pray, why can’t she pray in their favour, instead 
of going against ’em? She’s always ruining me — she always is — 
and calls that, Duty! There’s a religious person! Calls it Duty 
to fly in my face! Calls it Duty to go sneaking against me!’” 

The studies of Silas Wegg and his patron as they exist in 
Our Mutual Friend, are hardly such good comedy as in the form 
which the first notion seems to have intended. “Gibbon’s 
Decline and Fall. The two characters. One reporting to the 
other as he reads. Doth getting confused as to whether it is not 
all going on now.” In the same story may be traced, more or 
less clearly, other fancies which had found their first expression 
in the Memoranda. A touch for Bella Wilfer is here. “Buying 
poor shabby — father? — a new hat. So incongruous that it 
makes him like African King Boy, or King George; who is 
usually full dressed when he has noticing upon him but a cocked 
hat or a waistcoat.” Here undoubtedly is the voice of Podsnap. 
“ I stand by my friends and acquaintances; — ^not for tlieir sakes, 
Imt because they arc my friends and acquaintances. I know 
them, I have licensed them, they have taken out my certificate. 
Ergo, I champion them as myself.” To the same redoubtable 
person another trait clearly belongs. “ And by denying a thing, 
supposes that he altogether puts it out of existence.” A third 
very perfectly expresses the boy, ready for misdiief, who does 
all the work there is to be done in Eugene Wraybum’s place 
of business. “The office boy for ever looking out of window, 
who never has an 3 rthing to do.” 

The poor wayward purposeless good-hearted master of the 
boy, Eugene himself, is as evidently in this: “ If they were great 
things, I, the untrustworthy man in little things, would do them 
earnestly — But 0 No, I wouldn’t!” What follows has a more 
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direct reference; being indeed almost literally copied in the 
story. “As to the question whether I, Eugene, lying ill and sick 
even unto death, may be consoled by the representation that 
coming through this illness, I shall begin a new life, and ^ve 
energy and purpose and all I have yet wanted: hope I shduld, 
but i know I shouldn’t. Let me die, my dear,’ ” \ 

Other fancies preserved in his Memoranda were left wholly 
unemployed, receiving from him no more permanent fonri, of 
any kind than tliat which they have in this touching record; 
and what most people would probably think the most attractive 
and original of all the thoughts he had thus set down for future 
use, are those that were never u.sed. 

Here were his first rough notes for tlie opening of a story. 
“Beginning with the breaking up of a large pjirty of guests at 
a country house: house left lonely with the shrunken family 
in it: guests spoken of, and introduced to tlie reader that way. 
— Or, beginning with a house al‘)andoned by a family fallen into 
reduced circumstances. Their old furniture there, and number- 
less tokens of their old comforts. Inscriptions under the bells 
downstairs — ^“Mr. John’s Room,’ ‘Miss Caroline’s Room.’ Great 
gardens trimly kept to attract a tenant: but no one in them. 
A landscape without figures. Billiard room: table covered up, 
like a body. Great stables without horses, and great coach- 
houses without carriages. Grass growing in the chinks of the 
stone-paving, this bright cold winter day. Dojonhilb.” Another 
opening had also suggested itself to him. “Open a story by 
bringing two strongly contrasted places and strongly contrasted 
sets of people, into the connection necessary for the story, by 
means of an electric message. Describe the message — be the 
message — ^flashing along through space, over the earth, and 
under the sea.” Connected with which in some way would 
seem to be this other notion, following it in the Memoranda. 
“Representing London — or Paris, or any other great place — 
in the new light of being actually unknown to all the people 
in the story, and only taking the colour of their fears and 
fancies and opinions. So getting a new aspect, and being unlike 
itself. An odd unlikeness of itself.” 

The subjects for stories are various, and some are striking. 
There was one he clung to much, and thought of frequently as 
in a special degree available for a series of papers in his periodical; 
but when he came to close quarters with it the difficulties were 
found to be too great. “English landscape. The beautiful pros- 
pect, trim fields, clipped hedges, everything so neat and orderly 
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— gardens^ houses^ roads. Where are the people who do all this? 
There must be a great many of them, to do it. Where are they 
all? And are too, so well kept and so fair to see? Suppose 
the foregoing to be wrought out by an Englishman: say from 
China: who knows nothing about his native country.” To which 
may be added a fancy that savours of the same mood of dis- 
content, political and social. “How do I know that I, a man, 
am to learn from insects — ^unless it is to learn how little my 
littlenesses arc? All that botheration in the hive about the 
queen bee, may be, in little, me and the court circular.” 

A domestic story he met with in the State Trials struck him 
greatly by its capabilities, and I may preface it by mentioning 
anotlier subject, not entered in the Memoranda, whicli for a 
long time impressed him as capable of attractive treatment. It 
was after reading one of the witdi-trials that tins occurred to 
him; and the heroine was to be a girl who for a special purpose 
had taken a witch’s disguise, and whose trick was not dis- 
covered until she was actually at the stake. Here is the State 
Trials story as told by Dickens. “There is a case in the State 
Trials, where a certain officer made love to a (supposed) miser’s 
daughter, and ultimately induced her to give her father slow 
poison, while nursing him in sickness. Her father discovered it, 
told her so, forgave her, and said ‘ Be patient my clear — 1 shall 
not live long, even if I recover: and then you shall have all my 
wealth.’ Though penitent then, she afterwards poisoned him 
strain (under the same influence), and successfully. Whereupon 
it appeared that the old man hacl no money at all, and had lived 
on a small annuity which died with him, though always feigning 
to be rich. He had loved this daughter with great affection.” 

A theme verging closely on ground that some might think 
dangerous, is sketched in the following fancy. “The father 
(married young) who, in perfect innocence, venerates his son’s 
young w'iie, as the realisation of his ideal of woman. (He not 
happy in his own choice.) The son slights her, and knows 
nothing of her worth. The father watches her, protects her, 
labours for her, endures for her — is for ever divided between 
his strong natural affection for his son as his son, and his resent- 
ment against him as this young creature’s husband.” Here is 
another, less dangerous, which he took from an actual occurrence 
made known to him when he was at Bonchurch. “The idea of 
my being brought up by my mother (me the narrator), my 
father being dead; and growing up in this belief until I find 
ffiat my father is the gentleman 1 have sometimes seen, and 
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oftener heard of, who has the handsome young wife, and the 
dog I once took notice of when I was a little child, and who 
lives in the great house and drives about.” 

Very admirable is this. “The girl separating herself frc^n the 
lover who has shown himself imworthy — loving him still — ^living 
single for his sake — ^but never more renewing &eir old relations. 
Coming to him when they are both grown old, and nursing him 
in his last illness.” Nor is the following less so. “Two girls 
tms-^manying two men. The man who has evil in him, dr^ging 
the superior woman down. The man who has good in him, raising 
the inferior woman up.” Dickens would have been at his best 
in working out both fancies. 

In some of the most amusing of his sketches of character, 
women also take the lead. “The lady un feu fassee, who is 
determined to be interesting. No matter how much 1 love that 
person — ^nay, the more so for that very reason — I must flatter, 
and bother, and be weak and apprehensive and nervous, and 
what not. If I were well and strong, agreeable and self-denying, 
my friend might forget me.” Another not remotely belonging 
to the same family is as neatly hit off. “The sentimental woman 
feels that the comic, undesigning, xmconscious man, is ‘Her 
Fate.’ — I her fate? C^d bless my soul, it puts me into a cold 
perspiration to think of it. I her fate? How can J be her fate? 
I don’t mean to be. I don’t want to have anything to do with 
her. — Sentimental woman perceives nevertheless that Destiny 
must be accomplished.” 

Other portions of a female group are as humorously sketched 
and hardly less entertaining. “The enthusiastically compli- 
mentary person, who forgets you in her own flowery prosiness: 
as — ^‘I have no need to say to a person of your genius and 
feeling, and wide range of experience’ — ^and then, being short- 
sighted, puts up her glass to remember who you are.” — “Two 
sisters” (these were real people known to him). “One going in 
for being generally beloved (which she is not by any means); 
and the ol^er for beii^ generally hated (which she needn’t be).” 
— “The bequeathed maid-servant, or friend. Left as a legacy. 
And a devil of a legacy too.” — “The woman who is never on 
any account to hear of an 3 rthing shocking. For whom the world 
is to be of barley-sugar.” — “The lady who lives on her enthu- 
siasm; and hasn’t a jot.” — ^“Bright-eyed creature selling jewels. 
The stones and the eyes.” Much significance is in the last 
few words. One may see to what uses Dickens would have 
turned them. 
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A more troubled note is sounded in another of these female 
characters. “I am a common woman — ^fallen. Is it devilry in 
me — ^is it a wicked comfort — ^what is it — that induces me to 
be always tempting other women down, while I hate m 3 rself!” 
This next, with as much truth in it, goes deeper than the last. 
“The prostitute who will not let one certain youth approach 
her. ‘0 let there be someone in the world, who having an 
inclination towards me has not gratified it, and has not known 
me in my degradation!’ She almost loving him. — Suppose, too, 
this touch in her could not be believed in by his mother or 
mistress: by some handsome and proudly virtuous woman, 
always revolting from her.” A more agreeable sketch than 
cither follows, though it would not please M. Taine so well. 
“The little baby-like married woman — so strange in her new 
dignity, and talking with tears in her eyes, of her sisters ‘and 
all of them ’ at home. Never from home before, and never going 
back again.” Another from the same manuscript volume not 
less attractive, which was sketched from his sister-in-law in 
bis own home, 1 gave upon a former page. 

Tlie female character in its relations with the opposite sex 
lias lively illustration in tlie Memoranda. “The man who is 
governed by his wife, and is heartily despised in consequence 
by all other wives; who still want to govern their husbands, 
notwithstanding.” An alarming family pair follows that. “The 
playful — ^and scratching — family. Father and daughter.” And 
here is another. “The agreeable (and wicked) young-mature 
man, and his devoted sister.” What next was set down he had 
himself partly seen; and, by inquiry at the hospital named, 
had ascertained the truth of the rest. “The two people in the 
Incurable Hospital. — ^The poor incurable girl lying on a water- 
bed, and the incurable man who has a strange flirtation with 
her; come: and makes confidences to her; snips and arranges 
her plants; and rehearses to her the comic songs (!) by writing 
which he materially helps out his living.” 

Two lighter figures are very pleasantly touched. “Set of 
circumstances which suddenly bring an easy, airy fellow into 
near relations with people he knows nothing about, and has 
never even seen. This, through his being thrown in the way 
of the innocent young personage of the story. ‘Then there is 
Uncle Sam to be considered,’ sa 3 rs she. ‘Aye to be sure,’ says 
he, ‘so there is! By Jupiter, I forgot Uncle Sam. He’s a rock 
ahead, is Uncle Sam. He must be considered, of course; he 
must be smoothed down; he must be cleared out of the way. 
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To be sure. I never thought of Uncle Sam.-— By the by, Who 
is Uncle Sam?”* 

There are several such sketches as that, to set agaimt the 
groups of women; and some have Dickens’s favourite vein of 
satire in them. “ The man whose vista is always stopped hp by 
the image of Himself. Looks down a long walk, and can’t see 
roimd himself, or over himself, or beyond himself. Is always 
blocking up his own way. Would be such a good thing for him 
if he could knock himself down.” Another picture of selfishness 
is touched with great delicacy. ‘“Too good’ to be grateful to, 
or dutiful to, or anything else that ought to be. ‘ 1 won’t thank 
you: you are too good.’ — ‘Don’t ask me to marry you: you 
are too good.’ — In short, I don’t particularly mind ill-using 
you, and being selfish with you: for you are so good. Virtue 
its own reward!” A third, which seems to reverse the dial, is 
but another face of it; frankly avowing faults, which are virtues. 
“In effect — I admit I am generous, amiable, gentle, mag- 
nanimous. Reproach me — I deser\'e it — I know my faults — 
I have striven in vain to get the better of tliem.” Dickens 
would have made much, too, of the working out of the next. 
“The knowing man in distress, who borrows a round sum of a 
generous friend. Comes, in depression and tears, dines, gets the 
money, and gradually cheers up over his wine, as he obviously 
entertains himself with the reflection that his friend is an 
egregious fool to have lent it to him, and that he would have 
Imown better.” And so of this other. “The man who invariably 
says apposite things (in the way of reproof or sarcasm) that he 
don’t mean. Astonished when they are explained to him.” 

Here is a fancy that I remember him to have been more 
than once bent upon making use of: but the opportunity never 
came. “The two men to be guarded against, as to their revenge. 
One, whom I openly hold in some serious animosity, whom I 
am at the pains to wound and defy, and whom I estimate as 
worth wounding and defying; — ^the other, whom I treat as a 
sort of insect, and contemptuously and pleasantly flick aside 
with my glove. But, it turns out to be the latter who is the 
really dangerous man; and, when 1 expect tlie blow from the 
other, it comes from him.” 

We have the master hand in the following bit of dialogue, 
which takes wider application than that for which it appears 
to have been intended. 

“‘There is some virtue in him too.’ 

“‘Virtue! Yes. So there is in any grain of seed in a seeds- 
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man’s shop — ^but you must put it in the ground^ before you 
can get any good out of it.’ 

“‘Do you mean tfiat lie must be put in the ground before 
any good comes of himl ’ 

‘“Indeed I do. You may call it burying him, or you may call 
it sowing him, as you like. You must set him in the earth, before 
you get any good of him.’ ” 

One of tlie entries is a list of persons and places meant to have 
been made subjects for special description, and it will awaken 
regret that only as to one of them (tlie Mugby Refreshments) 
bis intention was fulfilled. “A Vestryman. A Briber. A Station 
Waiting-Room. Refreshments at Mugby. A Physician’s Waiting- 
Room. The Royal Academy. An Antiquary’s House. A Sale 
Room. A Picture Gallery (for sale). A Waste-paper Shop. A 
Post-Office. A Theatre.” 

.Ml will have been given tliat have particular interest or 
value, from this remarkable volume, when the thoughts and 
fancies 1 proceed to transcribe have been put before the reader. 


“The man who is incapable of his own happiness. Or who 
is alwa 5 's in pursuit of liappiness. Result, Where is happiness 
to be found then? Surely not Everywhere? Can that be so, 
after all? Is this my experience?” 

“ The people who persist in defining and analysing tlieir (and 
everybody else’s) moral qualities, motives and what not, at 
once in the narrowest spirit and the most lumbering manner; 
—as if one should put up an enormous scaffolding for the 
building of a pigsty.” 

“The house-full of Toadies and Humbugs. They all know 
and despise one another; but — ^partly to keep their hands in, 
and partly to make out their own individual cases — ^pretend 
not to detect one another.” 

“People realising immense sums of money, imaginatively 
— speculatively — counting their chickens before hatched. In- 
flaming each other’s imaginations about great gains of money, 
and entering into a sort of intangible, impossible, competition 
as to who is the richer.” 

“The advertising sage, philosopher, and friend: who educates 
‘for the bar, the pulpit, or the stage.’” 
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*'The character of the real refugee — ^not the conventional: 
the real.” T 

“The mysterious character, or characters, interchanging (Con- 
fidences. ‘Necessary to be very careful in that direction.’ — 
what direction? ’ — ‘ B.’ — You don’t say so. What, do you mean 
that C. ?’ — ‘Is aware of D. Exactly.’” 

“The father and boy, as I dramatically see them. Opening 
with the wild dance I have in my mind.” 

“The old child. That is to say, bom of parents advanced in 
life, and observing the parents of other children to be young. 
Ta^g an old tone accordingly.” 

“A thoroughly sulky character — ^perverting everything. 
Making the good, Ijad — ^and the bad, good.” 

“The people who lay all their sins, negligences and ignorances 
on Providence.” 

“The man who marries his cook at last, after being so 
desperately knowing about the sex.” 

“The swell establishment, frightfully mean and miserable in 
all but the ‘reception rooms.’ Those very showy.” 

“B. tells M. what my opinion is of his work, etc. Quoting the 
man you have once spoken to, as if he had talked a life’s 
talk in two minutes.” 

“A misplaced and mis-married man; always, as it were, 
pla3nng hide and seek with the world; and never finding what 
Fortune seems to have hidden when he was bom.” 

“Certain women in Africa who have lost children, carry little 
wooden images of children on their heads, and always put their 
food to the lips of those images, before tasting it themselves. 
This is in a part of Africa where the mortality among children 
(judging from the number of these little memorials) is very great.’ 

Two more entries are the last which he made. “Available 
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names” introduces a wonderful list in the exact following classes 
and order; as to which the reader may be left to his own memory 
for selection of such as found their way into the several stories 
itom LitUe Dorrit to the end. The rest, not lifted into that 
higher notice by such favour of their creator, must remain like 
any other undistinguished crowd. But among them may perhaps 
be detected, by those who have special insight for the physio- 
gnomy of a name, some few with so great promise in them of 
fun and character as will make the “mute inglorious” fate 
which has befallen them a subject for special regret; and much 
ingenious speculation will probably wait upon all. Dickens has 
generally been thought, by the curious, to display not a few of his 
most characteristic traits in this particular field of invention. 

First there are titles for books; and from the list subjoined 
were taken two for Christmas numbers and two for stories, 
though Nobody’s Fault had ultimately to give way to LitUe 
Dorrit. 


THE LUMBER ROOM. 

somebody’s luggage. 

TO BE LEFT TILL CALLED FOR. 
SOMETHING WANTED. 
EXTREMES MEET. 

nobody’s fault. 

THE GRINDSTONE. 

rokesmith’s forge. 

OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. 

TUB CINDER HEAP. 


TWO GENERATIONS. 

BROKEN CROCKERY. 

DUST. 

THE HOME DEPARTMENT. 

THE YOUNG PERSON. 

NOW OR NEVER. 

MY NEIGHBOURS. 

THE CHILDREN OF THE FATHERS. 
NO THOROUGHFARE. 


Then comes a batch of “Christian names”: Girls and Boys: 
which stand thus, with mention of the source from which he 
obtained tliem. 'fhese therefore can hardly be called pure 
invention. Some w'ould have been reckoned too extravagant 
for anything but reality. 

Girls from Privy Council Education lists 


LEUA. 

ETTY. 

DORIS. 

MBNELLA. 

REBINAH. 

BALZINA. 

RUBINA. 

SEBA. 

PLEASANT. 

IRIS. 

PERSIA. 

GENTILLA. 

REBECCA. 

ARAMANDA. 



Boys from Privy Council Education lists 


DOCTOR. 

ZERUBBABBL. 

PICKLES. 

HOMER. 

MAXIMILIAN. 

ORANGE. 

ODEN. 

URBIN. 

FEATHER. 

BRADLEY. 

SAMXLIAS. 
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Girls and Boys from Ditto 

AMANDA, ETHLYNIDA; BOETIUS, BOETIUS. 


To which he adds supplementary lists that appear to be 
his own. \ 

More Boys 


ROBEKT LADLE. 

GEORGE 

MUZZLE. 

JOLY STICK. 

WALTER 

ASHES. 

BILL MARIGOLD. 

ZEPHANIAII FEKRY (or FURY). 

STEPHEN MAKQUICK. 

WILLIAM WHY. 

JONATHAN KNOT WELL, 

ROBERT 

GOSPEL. 

PHILIP BROWNDRESS. 

THOMAS 

FATHERLY. 

HENRY GHOST. 

ROBIN SCRUBBAM. 


More Girls 


SARAH GOLDSACKS. 

ALICE THORNEYWORK. 

ROSETTA DUST. 

SALLY GIMBLET. 

SUSAN GOLDRING. 

VERITY 

HAWKYARD. 

CATHERINE TWO. 

BIRDIE 

NASH. 

MATILDA RATNBIRD, 

AMBROSINA EVENTS. 

MIRIAM DENIAL. 

APAULINA VERNON. 

SOPHIA DOOMSDAY. 

NELTIE 

ASHFORD. 

And then come the 

ma.ss of his “available names," which 

stand thus, without other introduction 

or comment: 

TOWNDLING. 

WODDER. 

FLEDSON. 

MOOD. 

WHELPFORD. 

IHRLL. 

GUEF. 

FENNERCK. 

BRAYLE. 

TREBLE. 

GANNERSON. 

MULLEN DER. 

CHILBY. 

CHINKERBLE. 

TRESLINGHAM. 

SPESSIFER. 

BINTREY. 

BRANKLE. 

SITTERN. 

WOZENHAM. 

MAC. 

DOSTONE. 

STILTWALK, 

CHELLYSON. 

CAY-LON. 

STILTINGSTALK. 

BLENIIAM CL. 

SNOWELL. 

STILTSTALKING. 

BARDOCK. 

LOTTRUM. 

RAVENDER. 

SNIGSWORTH. 

LAMMLE. 

IIOLBLACK. 

SWENTON. 

FROSER. 

MULLEY. 

CASBY BEACH. 

SLYANT. 

REDWORTH. 

LO WLEIGII ^LO WELY . 

QUEEDY. 

REDFOOT. 

PIGRIN. 

BESSELTHUR. 

TARBOX (b). 

YERBURY. 

MUSTY. 

TINKLING. 

PLORNISH. 

GROUT. 

DUDDLE. 

MAROON. 

TERTIUS JOBBER. 

JEBUS. 

BANDY-NANDY. 

AMON HEADSTON. 

POWDERHILL. 

STONEBURY. 

STRAYSHOTT. 

GRIMMER. 

MAGWITCH. 

HIGDEN. 

SKUSE. 

MEAGLES. 

MORFIT. 

TITCOOMBE. 

PANCKS. 

GOLDSTRAW. 

GRABBLE. 

IIAGGAGE. 
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BARREL. 

SWANNOCK. 

PROVIS. 

INGE. 

TUZZEN. 

STILTINGTON. 

JUMP, 

TWEMLOW. 

PODSNAP. 

JIGGINS. 

SQUAB. 

CLARRIKER. 

BONES. 

JACKMAN. 

COMPERY. 

COY. 

SUGG. 

STRIVER — STRYVER, 

daWn. 

BREM MIDGE. 

PUMBLECHOOK. 

TATKIN. 

SILAS BLODGET. 

WANGLER. 

DROWVEY. 

MELVIN BEAL. 

BOFFIN. 

PUDSEY. 

BUTTRICK. 

BANTINCK. 

WARBLER. 

EDSON. 

DIBTON. 

PEEX — SPEEX. 

SANLORN. 

WILFER. 

GANNAWAY. 

LIGHTWORD. 

GLIBBERY. 

MRS. FLINKS. 

TITBULL. 

MULVEY. 

PEDSEY. 

BANGHAM. 

HORLICK. 

DUNCALF. 

KYLE — ^NYLE. 

DOOLGE. 

TRICKLEBANK. 

PEMBLE. 

GANNERY, 

S APSE A. 

MAXEY. 

GARGERY. 

READYHUFF. 

KOKESMITH. 

WILLSUARD. 

DUFIY. 

CHIVKRY. 

RIDERIIOOD. 

FOGGY. 

FLINKS. 

PRATTERSTONE. 

TWINN. 

JEE. 

CHINKIBLE. 

BROWNSWORD, 

HARDEN. 

WOPSELL. 

PEARTREE. 

MERDLE. 

WOPSLE. 

SUDDS. 

MURDEN. 

WHELPINGTON. 

SILVERMAN. 

TOPWASH. 

GAYVERY. 

KIMBER. 

PORDAGE. 

WEGG. 

LAUGHLEY. 

DORRET — DORRIT. 

HUBBLE. 

LESSOCK. 

CARTON, 

URRY. 

TIPPINS. 

MINIFIE. 

KIBBLE. 

MINNITT. 

SLINGO. 

SKIFFINS. 

RADLOWE. 

JOAD. 

ETSER. 

PRATCHETT. 

KINCH. 

AKERSHEM. 


MAWDETT. 

The last of the Memoranda, and the last words written by 
Dickens in tlie blank paper book containing them, are these. 
“‘Then I’ll give up snujS.’ Brobity. — ^An alarming sacrifice, Mr. 
Brobity’s snuff-box. The Pawnbroker’s account of it?” What 
was proposed by this must be left to conjecture; but “Brobity” 
is the name of one of the people in his unfinished story, and the 
suggestion may have been meant for some incident in it. If so, 
it is the only passage in the volume which can be in any way 
connected with the piece of writing on which he was last 
engaged. Some names were taken for it from the lists, but 
there is otherwise nothing to recall Edwin Drood. 



VIII 


CLOSING WORD 

The year after America, as the reader knows, saw the com- 
mencement of the work which death interrupted. The fragment 
will hereafter be described; and here meanwhile may close my 
criticism — itself a fragment left for worthier completion by a 
stronger hand than mine. It suffices for the present to have 
attempted to dear the ground from those distinctions and com- 
parisons never safely to be applied to an original writer, and 
which always more or less intercept his fair appreciation. 

It was long the fashion, with critics of authority, to set up 
wide divergences between novels of incident and manners, and 
novels of character; the narrower range being left to Fielding 
and Smollett, and the larger to Richardson; yet there are not 
many now who will accept such classification. Nor is there more 
truth in other like distinctions alleged between novelists who 
are assumed to be real, or ideal, in their methods of treatment. 
To any original novelist of the higher grade there is no meaning 
in these contrasted phrases. Neither mode can exist at all per- 
fectly without the other. No matter how sensitive the mind to 
external impressions, or how keen the observation to whatever 
can be seen, without the rarer seeing of imagination nothing 
will be anived at that is real in any genuine artist-sense. Reverse 
the proposition, and the result is expressed in an excellent 
remark of Lord Lytton’s, that the Imppiest effort of imagina- 
tion, however lofty it may be, is that which enables it to be 
cheerfully at home with the real. I have said that Dickens felt 
criticism, of whatever kind, with too sharp a relish for the 
indifference he assumed to it; but the secret was that he believed 
himself to be entitled to higher tribute than he was always in 
the habit of receiving. It was the feeling which suggested a 
memorable saying of Wordsworth. “I am not at all desirous 
that anyone should write a critique on my poems. If they be 
from above, they will do their own work in course of time; if 
not, they will perish as they ought.” 

31* 
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The sometihing ‘‘from above” never seems to me absent from 
Didcens, even at his worst. When the strain upon his invention 
became apparent, and he could only work freely in a more con- 
fined space than of old, it was still able to assert itself trium- 
phantly; and his influence over his readers was continued by 
it to the last day of his life. Looking back over the series of his 
writings, the first reflection that rises to the mind of any thought- 
ful person, is one of thankfulness that the most popular of 
writers, who had carried into the lowest scenes and conditions 
an amount of observation, fun, and humour not approached 
by any of his contemporaries, should never have sullied that 
world-wide influence by a hint of impurity or a possibility of 
harm. Nor is there anything more surprising than the freshness 
and variety of character which those writings include within 
the range of the not numerous types of character that were the 
limit of their author’s genius. For, this also appears, upon any 
review of them collectively, that the teeming life which is in 
them is that of the time in which his own life was passed; and 
that with the purpose of showing vividly its form and pressure, 
was joined the hope and design to leave it better than he found 
it. It has been objected that humanity receives from him no 
addition to its best types; that the burlesque humourist is 
always stronger in him than the reflective moralist; that the 
light thrown by his genius into out-of-the-way comers of life 
never steadily shines in its higher beaten ways; and that beside 
his pictures of what man is or does, there is no attempt to show, 
by delineation of an exalted purpose or a great career, what 
man is able to be or to do. In the charge abstractedly there is 
tmth; but the f^ remark upon it is that whatever can be 
regarded as essential in the want implied by it will be found in 
other forms in his writings, that the perfect innocence of their 
laughter and tears has been itself a prodigious blessing, and that 
it is otherwise incident to so great a humorist to work after 
the fashion most natural to the genius of humour. What kind 
of work it has been in his case, the attempt is made in pre- 
ceding pages to show; and on the whole it can be said with some 
certainty that the best ideals in this sense are obtained, not by 
presenting with added comeliness or grace the figures which life 
is ever eager to present as of its best, but by connoting the 
singularities and eccentricities which ordinary life is apt to 
reject or overlook, with the appreciation that is deepest and 
the laws of insight that are most universal. It is thus that 
everything human is happily brought within human sympathy. 
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It was at the heart of whatever Dickens wrote^ making him the 
intimate of every English household, and a familiar friend ^hcre 
ever the language is spoken whose stores of harmless pldasure 
he has so largely increased. Above all it was the secret Of the 
hope he had that his books might help to make people b^ter; 
and it so guarded them from evil, that there is scarcely a page 
of the thousands he has written which might not be put into 
the hands of a little child. 

I borrow that expression from the Bishop of Manchester, who, 
on the third day after Dickens’s death, in the Abbey where he 
was so soon to be laid, clo-sed a plea for the toleration of dif- 
ferences of opinion where the foundiitions of religious truth 
are accepted, with these words. “Jt will not be out of harmony 
witli the line of thought we have been pursuing — certainly it 
will be in keeping with the associations of this place, dear to 
Englishmen, not only as one of the proudest Christian temples, 
but as containing tlie memorijils of so many who by their genius 
in arts, or arms, or statesmanship, or literature, have made 
England what she is — ^if in the simplest and briefest words I 
allude to that sad and unexpected death which has robbed 
English literature of one of its highest living ornaments, and 
tlie news of which, two mornings ago, must have made every 
household in England feel as though they had lost a personal 
friend. He has been called in one notice an apostle of the 
people. I suppose it is meant that he had a mission, but in a 
style and fashion of his own; a gospel, a cheery, joyous, gladsome 
message, which the people understood, and by which they could 
hardly help being bettered; for it w'as the gospel of kindliness, 
of brotherly love, of sympathy in the widest sense of the word. 
I am sure I have felt in myself the healtliful spirit of his teaching. 
Possibly we might not have been able to subscribe to the same 
creed in relation to God, but I think we should have subscribed 
to the same creed in relation to man. He who has taught us our 
duty to our fellow-men better than we knew it before, who knew 
so well to weep with tliem that wept, and to rejoice with them 
that rejoiced, who has shown forth in all his knowledge of the 
dark comers of the earth how much sunshine may rest upon 
the lowliest lot, who had such evident sympathy with suffering, 
and such a natural instinct of purity that there is scarcely a 
page of tlie thousands he has written which might not be put 
into the hands of a little child, must be regarded by those who 
recognise the diversity of the gifts of tlie spirit as a teacher 
sent from God. He would have been welcomed as a fellow-labourer 
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in the common interests of humanity by Him who asked the 
question ‘If a man love not his brother whom he hath seen, 
how can he love God whom he hath not seen? 

“The loss of no single man durii^ the present generation, if 
we except Abraham Lincoln alone/' said Mr. Horace Greeley, 
describing the profound and universal grief of America at his 
death, “has carried mourning into so many families, and been 
so unaffectedly lamented through all the ranks of society.” 
“The terrible news from England,” wrote Longfellow to me 
(Cambridge, Mass., 12 June, 1870), “fills us all with inexpres- 
sible sadness. Dickens was so full of life that it did not seem 
possible he could die, and yet he has gone before us, and we are 
sorrowing for him. ... I never knew an author’s death c^use 
such general mourning. It is no exaggeration to say that this 
whole country is stricken with grief. . . .” Nor was evidence 
tlien wanting, that far beyond the limits of society on tlrat vast 
continent the English writer’s influence had penetrated. Of this, 
very touching illustration was given on a former page; and proof 
even more striking has since been afforded to me, lliat not 
merely in wild or rude communities, but in life tlic most savage 
and solitary, his genius liad helped to while time away. 

“ Like all i\mericans who read,” writes an American gentleman, 
“and that takes in nearly all our people, I am an admirer and 
student of Dickens. ... Its perusal” (that of my second volume) 
“has recalled an incident which may interest you. Twelve or 
thirteen years ago T crossed the Sierra Nevada mountains as a 
government surveyor under a famous frontiersman and civil 
engineer — Colonel Lander. We were too early by a month, and 
became snow-bound just on the very summit. Under these 
circumstances it was necessary to abandon the wagons for a 
time, and drive the stock (mulc.s) down the mountains to the 
valleys where there was pasturage and running water. This was 
a long and difficult task, occupying several days. On the second 
day, in a spot where we expected to find nothing more human 
than a grizzly bear or an elk, we found a little hut, built of 
pine boughs and a few rough boards clumsily hewn out of small 
trees with an axe. The hut was covered with snow many feet 
deep, excepting only the hole in the roof which served for a 
chimney, and a small pit-like place in front to permit egress. 
The occupant came forth to hail us and solicit whisky and 
tobacco. He was dressed in a suit made enturely of flour-sacks, 
and was curiously labelled on various parts of his person Best 
Family Flour. Extra. His head was covered by a wolf’s skin 
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drawn from the brute’s head—with the ears standing erect in 
a fierce alert manner. He was a most extraordinary object, and 
told us he had not seen a human being in four months. Hel lived 
on bear and elk meat and flour, laid in during his short suiter. 
Emigrants in the season paid him a kind of ferry-toll. I ^ked 
him how he passed his time, and he went to a barrel andlpro- 
duccd Nicholas NicMeby and Pickwick. 1 found he knew &em 
almost by heart. He did not know, or seem to care, about the 
author; but he gloried in Sam Weller, despised Squeers, and 
would probably have taken the latter’s scalp with great skill 
and cheerfulness. For Mr. Winkle he had no feeling but con- 
tempt, and in fact regarded a fowling-piece as only a toy for 
a squaw. He had no Bible; and perhaps if he practised in his 
rude savage way all Dickens taught, he might less have felt 
the want even of that companion.” 
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I 


AMERICA: NO\TEMBKR AND DECEMBER 

1867 

It is the intention of this and the following chapter to narrate 
the incidents of the visit to America in Dickens’s own language, 
and in that only. They will consist almost exclusively of 
extracts from his letters written home, to members of his 
family and to myself. 

On the night of Tuesday, 19 November, he arrived at 
IJoston, where he took up his residence at the Parker House 
Hotel; and his first letter (21st) stated that the tickets for the 
first four readings, all to that time issued, had been sold 
immediately on their becoming saleable. ‘‘An immense train 
of people waited in the freezing street for twelve hours, and 
passed into the office in their turns, as at a French theatre. 
The receipts already taken for these nights exceed our calcu- 
lation by more than £250.” Up to the last moment, he had not 
been able to clear off wholly a shade of misgiving that some of 
the old grudges might make themselves felt; but from the 
instant of his setting foot in Boston not a vestige of such fear 
remained. The greeting was to the full as extraordinary as tliat 
of twenty-five years before, and was given now, as then, to the 
man who had made himself tlie most popular writer in the 
country. His novels and talcs were crowding the shelves of all 
the dealers in books in all the cities of the Union. In every house, 
in every car, on every steamboat, in every theatre of America, 
the cliaracters, the fancies, the phraseology of Dickens were 
become familiar beyond those of any other writer of books. 
“Even in England,” said one of the New York journals, “ Dickens 
is less known tlian here; and of the millions here who treasure 
every word he has written, there are tens of thousands who 
would make a large sacrifice to see and hear the man who has 
made happy so many hours. Whatever sensitiveness there once 
was to adverse or sneering criticism, the lapse of a quarter of 
^ century, and the profound significance of a great war, have 
n— * L 78a 319 
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modified or removed.” The point was more pithily, and as 
truly, put by Mr. Horace Greeley in the Tribune. “Thp fame 
as a novelist which Mr. Dickens had already created in Afnerica, 
and which, at the best, has never yielded him anythii^ par- 
ticularly munificent or substantial, is become his capit£^ stock 
in the present enterprise.” 1 

The first reading was appointed for 2 December^ and 
in the interval he saw some old friends and made some 
new ones. Boston he was fond of comparing to Edinburgh as 
Edinburgh was in tlie days when several dear friends of his 
own still lived there. Twenty-five years had changed much in 
the American city; some genial faces were gone, and on grotmd 
which he had left a swamp he found now the most princely 
streets; but there was no abatement of tlie old warmth of 
kindness, and, with every attention and consideration shown 
to him, there was no intrusion. He was not at first completely 
conscious of the change in this respect, or of the prodigious 
increase in the size of Boston. But the latter grew upon him 
from day to day, and then there was impressed along with it 
a contrast to which it was difficult to reconcile himself. Nothing 
enchanted him so much as what he again saw of the delightful 
domestic life of Cambridge, simple, self-respectful, cordial, and 
affectionate; and it seemed impossible to believe that within 
half an hour’s distance of it should be found what might at any 
time be witnessed in such hotels as that which he was staying 
at: crowds of swaggerers, loafers, bar-loungers, and dram- 
drinkers, that seemed to be making up, from day to day, not 
the least important part of the human life of the city. But no 
great mercantile resort in the States, such as Boston had now 
become, could be without that drawback; and fortunate should 
we account any place to be, though ever so plague-afflicted, 
that has yet so near it tlie healthier influence of the other life 
which our older world has well-nigh lost altogether. 

“The city has increased prodigiously in twenty-five years,” 
he wrote to his daughter Mary. “ It has grown more mercantile. 
It is like Leeds mixed with Preston, and flavoured with New 
Brighton. Only, instead of smoke and fog, there is an exquisitely 
bright light air.” “ Cambridge is exactly as I left it,” he wrote 
to me. “Boston more mercantile, and much larger. The hotel 
I formerly stayed at, and thought a ve^ big one, is now regarded 
as a very small affair. I do not yet notice — but a day, you know, 
is not a long time for observation! — ^any marked change in 
character or ^bits. In this immense hotel I live very high up, 
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and have a hot and cold bath in my bedroom, with other com- 
forts not in existence in my former day. The cost of living is 
enormous,” “Two of the staff are at New York,” he wrote to 
his sister-in-law on 25 November, “where we are at our 
wits’ end how to keep tickets out of the hands of speculators. 
We have communications from all parts of the country, but we 
take no offer whatever. The young imdergraduatcs of Cam- 
bridge have made a representation to Longfellow that they are 
500 strong and cannot get one ticket. 1 don’t know what is to 
be done, but I suppose I must read there, somehow. We are all 
in the clouds until I shall have broken ground in New York.” 
The sale of tickets, there, had begun two days before the first 
reading in Boston. “At the New York barriers,” he wrote to 
his daughter on the first of December, “ where the tickets were 
on sale and the people ranged as at the Paris theatres, specu- 
lators went up and down offering twenty dollars for anybody’s 
place. The money was in no case accepted. But one man sold 
two tickets for the second, third, and fourth nights; his pay- 
ment in exchange being one ticket for the first night, fifty 
dollars (about 10^.), and a ‘brandy cocktail.’” 

On Monday, 2 December, he read for the first time in 
Boston, his subjects being the Carol and the Trial from Pick- 
wick\ and his reception, from an audience than which perhaps 
none more remarkable could have been brought together, went 
beyond all expectations formed. “It is really impossible,” he 
wrote to me next morning, “to exaggerate the magnificence 
of the reception or the effect of tlie reading. The whole city 
will talk of nothing else and hear of nothing else to-day. Every 
ticket for those announced here, and in New York, is sold. All 
are sold at the highest price, for which in our calculation we 
made no allowance; and it is impossible to keep out speculators 
who immediately sell at a premium. At the decreased rate of 
money even, we had above £450 English in the house last 
night; and the New York hall holds 500 people more. Every- 
thing looks brilliant beyond the most sanguine hopes, and I 
was quite as cool last night as though 1 were reading at 
Chatham.” The next night he read again; and also on Thurs- 
day and Friday; on Wednesday he had rested; and on Saturday 
he travelled to New York. 

He had written, the day before he left, that he was making 
a clear profit of thirteen hundred pounds English a week, even 
allowing seven dollars to the pound; but words were added 
having no good omen in them, that the weather was taldi^; 
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a turn of even unusual severity, and that he found the dimate, 
in the suddenness of its changes, “and the wide leaps they take,” 
excessively trying. “The work is of course rather tr5dng too; 
but the sound position that everything must be subserviOTt to 
it enables me to keep aloof from invitations. To-morrow,, ran 
the close of the letter, “we move to New York. We cannottbeat 
the speculators in our tickets. We sell no more tlian six to^any 
one person for tlie course of four readings; but these speculators, 
who sell at greatly increased prices and make large profits, will 
employ any number of men to buy. One of tlie chief of them — 
now living in tliis house, in order tliat he may move as we move ! 
— can put on 50 people in any place we go to; and thus he gets 
300 tickets into his own hands.” Almost while Dickens was 
writing these words an eyewitness was describing to a Phila- 
delphia paper tlie sale of tlie New York tickets. The pay-place 
was to open at nine on a Wednesday morning, and at midnight 
of Tuesday a long line of speculators were assembled in queue; 
at two in the morning a few honest buyers had begun to arrive; 
at five there were, of all classes, two lines of not less than 800 
each; at eight there were at least 5000 persons in the two lines; 
at nine cadi line was more tlian tliree-quarters of a mile in 
length, and neither liccame sensibly shorter during the whole 
morning. “ The tickets for tlie course were all sold before noon. 
Members of families relieved cadi other in tlie queues ; waiters 
flew across the streets and squares from tlie neighbouring 
restaurant, to serve jiarties who were taking their breakfast 
in the open December air; while excited men offered five and 
ten dollars for the mere permission to exchange places with 
other persons standing nearer the head of the line ! ” 

The effect of the reading in New York corresponded witli this 
marvellous preparation, and Dickens characterised his audience 
as an unexpected support to him; in its appreciation quick 
and unfailing, and highly demonstrative in its satisfactions. 
On II December he wrote to his daughter: “Amazing success. 
A very fine audience, far better than at Boston. Carol and 
Trial on first night, great; still greater, Cop-perjield and Bob 
Sawyer on second. P'or the tickets of the four readings of next 
week there were, at nine o’dock this morning, 3000 people in 
waiting, and they had begun to assemble in the bitter cold as 
early as two o'clock in the morning.” To myself he wrote on 
the 15th, adding touches to the curious picture. “Dolby has 
got into trouble about the manner of issuing the tickets for 
next week’s series. He cannot get four thousand people into a 
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room holding only two thousand, he cannot induce people to 
pay at the ordinary price for themselves instead of giving thrice 
as much to speculators, and he is attacked in all directions. 
... I don’t much like my hall, for it has two large balconies 
far removed from the platform; but no one ever waylays me 
as I go into it or come out of it, and it is kept as rigidly quiet 
as the Fran^ais at a rehearsal. We have not yet had in it less 
than ^^430 per night, allowing for the depreciated currency 1 
I send £3000 to England by this packet. From all parts of the 
States, applications and offers continually come in. We go to 
Boston next Saturday for two more readings, and come back 
here on Christmas Day for four more. I am not yet bound to 
go elsewhere, except tlirce times, each time for two nights, to 
Philadelphia; thinking it wisest to keep free for the largest 
places. I have had an action brought against me by a man who 
considered himself injured (and really may have been) in the 
matter of his tickets. Personal service being necessary, I was 
politely waited on by a marshal for that purpose; whom I re- 
ceived with the greatest courtesy, apparently very much to 
his amazement. The action was handsomely withdrawn next 
day, and the plaintiff paid his own costs. . . . Dolby hopes you 
are satisfied with the figures so far; the profit each night ex- 
ceeding the estimated profit by £130 odd. He is anxious I 
should also tell you that he is the most unpopular and best- 
abused man in America.” Next day a letter to his sister-in- 
law related an incident too common in American cities to dis- 
concert any but strangers. He had lodged himself, I should have 
said, at the Westminster Hotel in Irving Place. “Last night 
I was getting into bed just at 12 o’clock, when Dolby came to 
my door to inform me that the house was on fire. I got Scott 
up directly; told him first to pack the books and clothes for 
the readings; dressed, and pocketed my jewels and papers; 
while the manager stuffed himself out with money. Meanwhile 
the police and firemen were in the house tracing the mischief 
to its source in a certain fire-grate. By this time the hose was 
laid ail through from a great tank on the roof, and everybody 
turned out to help. It was the oddest sight, and people had 
put the strangest things on! After chopping and cutting with 
axes through stairs, and much handing about of water, the fire 
was confined to a dining-room in which it had originated; and 
then everybody talked to everybody else, the ladies being 
particularly loquacious and cheerful. I may remark that the 
second landlord (from both, but especially the first, I have had 
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untiring attention) no sooner saw me on this agitating occasion^ 
than, with his property blazing, he insisted on taking me down 
into a room full of hot smoke, to drink brandy and water with 
him I And so we got to bed again about two.” j 

Dickens liad been a week in New York before he was able to 
identify the great city which a lapse of twenty-five yeara had 
so prodigiously increased. “The only portion that has even Viow 
come back to me,” he wrote, “is the part of Broadway in w)iich 
the Carlton Hotel (long since destroyed) used to stand. There 
is a very fine new park in the outskirts, and the number of 
grand houses and splendid cquip>agcs is quite surprising. There 
are hotels close here with 500 bedrooms and I don’t know how 
many boarders; but this hotel is quite as quiet as, and not much 
larger than, Mivart’s in Brook Street. My rooms are all en suites 
and I come and go by a private door and private staircase 
communicating with my bedroom. The waiters are French, 
and one might be living in Paris. One of the two proprietors 
is also proprietor of Niblo’s Theatre, and the greatest care is 
taken of me. Niblo’s great attraction, the Black Crook, has now 
been played every night for 16 months (!), and is the most 
preposterous peg to hang ballets on that was ever seen. The 
people who act in it have not the slightest idea of what it is 
about, and never had ; but, after taxing my intellectual powers 
to the utmost, I fancy that I have discovered Black Crook to 
be a malignant himchback leagued with the Powers of Darkness 
to separate two lovers; and that the Powers of Lightness coming 
(in no skirts whatever) to the rescue, he is defeated. 1 am quite 
serious in saying that I do not suppose there arc two pages of 
All the Year Round in the whole piece (which acts all night); 
the whole of the rest of it being ballets of all sorts, perfectly 
unaccountable processions, and the Donkey out of last year’s 
Covent Garden pantomime ! At the other theatres, comic operas, 
melodramas, and domestic dramas prevail all over the city, and 
my stories play no inconsiderable part in them. I go nowhere, 
having laid down the rule that to combine visiting with my 
work would be absolutely impossible. . . . The Fenian explosion 
at Gerkcnwell was telegraphed here in a few hours. 1 do not 
think there is any sympathy whatever with the Fenians on the 
part of the American people, though political adventurers may 
make capital out of a show of it. But no doubt large sections 
of the Irish population of this State are themselves Fenian; 
and the local politics of the place are in a most depraved con- 
dition, if half of what is said to me be true. I prefer not to talk 
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of these things, but at odd intervals 1 look round for myself. 
Great social improvements in respect of manners and for- 
bearance have come to pass since 1 was here before, but in 
public life 1 see as yet but little change.” 

He had got through lialf of his first New York readings when a 
winter storm came on, and from this time until very near his 
return the severity of the weather was exceptional even for 
America. When the first snow fell, the railways were closed 
for some days; and he described New York crowded with 
sleighs, and the snow piled up in enormous walls tire whole 
length of the streets. “ I turned out in a rather gorgeous sleigh 
yesterday with any quantity of bufialo robes, and made an 
imposing appearance.” “ If you were to behold me driving out,” 
he wrote to his daughter, “furred up to the moustadie, with 
an immense white rcd-and-yellow-striped rug for a covering, 
you would suppose me to be of Hungarian or Polish nationality.” 
These protections nevertheless availed him little; and when the 
time came for getting back to Boston, he foimd himself at the 
close of his journey with a cold and cough that never again left 
him until he had quitted the country, and of which the effects 
became more and more disastrous. For the present there was 
little allusion to tliis, his belief at the first being strong that 
he should overmaster it; but it soon forced itself into all 
his letters. 

His railway journey otherwise had not been agreeable. “The 
railways are truly alarming. Much worse (because more worn 
I suppose) than when 1 was here before. We were beaten about 
yesterday, as if we had been aboard the Cvba. Two rivers 
have to be crossed, and each time the whole train is banged 
aboard a big steamer. The steamer rises and falls with the 
river, which the railroad don’t do; and the train is either banged 
up hill or banged down hill. In coming off the steamer at one of 
these crossings yesterday, we we were banged up such a height 
that the rope broke, and one carriage rushed back with a run 
down-hill into the boat again. I whisked out in a moment, and 
two or tliree others after me; but nobody else seemed to care 
about it. The treatment of the luggage is perfectly outrs^eous. 
Nearly every case I have is already broken. When we started 
from Boston yesterday, I beheld, to my unspeakable amaze- 
ment, Scott, my dresser, leaning a flushed countenance agmnst 
the wall of the car, and weeping bitterly. It was over my smashed 
writing-desk. Yet the arrangements for lug^ige are excellent, 
if the porters would not be beyond description reckless.” The 
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same excellence of provision^ and flinging away of its advantages, 
are observed in connection with another subject in the same 
letter. “The halls are excellent. Imagine one holding two 
thousand people, seated with exact equality for every one of 
them, and every one seated separately. 1 have nowhere, ai home 
or abroad, seen so fine a police as the police of New York; and 
their bearing in the streets is aljove all praise. On the\othcr 
hand, the laws for regulation of public vehicles, clearing of 
streets, and removal of obstructions, are wildly outrageij by 
the people for whose benefit they are intended. Yet there is 
undoubtedly improvement in every direction, and 1 am taking 
time to make up my mind on tilings in general. Let me add that 
I have been tempted out at three in the morning to visit one 
of the large police station-houses, and was so fciscinated by the 
study of a horrible photograph-book of thieves’ portraits tliat 
I couldn’t shut it up.” 

A letter of the same date ( 22 nd) to his sister-in-law told of 
personal attentions awaiting him on his return to Boston. by 
which he was greatly touched. He foimd his rooms garnished 
with flowers and holly, with real red berries, and with festoons 
of moss; and the homely Cliristmas look of tlie place quite 
affected him. “There is a certain Captain Doliiver belonging 
to tlie Boston custom-house, who came off in the little steamer 
that brought me ashore from the Cuba) and he took it into his 
head that he would have a piece of English mistletoe brought 
out in this week’s Cunard, which should be laid upon my 
breakfast table. And there it was tliis morning. In such affec- 
tionate touches as this, these New England people are especially 
amiable. ... As a general rule you may lay it down that 
whatever you see about me in the papers is not true; 
but you may generally lend a more believing ear to tlie 
Philadelphia correspondent of I'he Times, a well-informed gentle- 
man. Our hotel in New York was on fire again the otlier night. 
But fires in this country are quite matters of course. There was 
a large one in Boston at four this morning; and I don’t think 
a single night has passed, since I have been under the protection 
of the Eagle, that I have not heard the Fire Bells dolefully 
clanging all over both cities.” The violent abuse of liis manager 
by portions of the press is the subject of tlie rest of tlie letter, 
and receives furtlier illustration in one of the same date to me. 
“A good specimen of the sort of newspaper you and I know 
something of, came out in Boston here this morning. The editor 
had applied for our advertisements, saying that 'it was at Mr. 
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D.’s disposal for paragraphs.’ The advertisements were not 
sent; Dolby did not enrich its columns paragraphically; and 
among its news to-day is the item that ‘this chap calling him- 
self Dolby got drunk down town last night, and was taken to 
the police station for fighting an Irishman ’ ! I am sorry to say 
that I don’t find anybody to be much shocked by tliis live- 
liness.” It is riglit to add what was said to me a few days later. 
“Tiie Tribune is an excellent paper. Horace Greeley is editor 
in chief, and a considerable shareholder too. All the people 
connected with it whom I have seen are of the best class. It is 
also a very fine property — but here the New York Herald beats 
it hollow, hollow, hollow! Another able and well-edited paper 
is the New York Times. A most respectable journal too is 
Bryant’s Evening Post, excellently written. There is generally 
a much more responsible and resixictable tone tlian prevailed 
formerly, however small may be tlie literary merit, among 
papers pointed out to me as of large circulation. In much 
of the w'riting there is certainly improvement, but it might 
be more widely spread.” 

The time had now come w’hen the course his readings were 
to take independently of the two leading cities must be settled, 
and the general tour made out. II is agent’s original plan was 
that they should be in New York every week. “But I say No. 
By the loth of January I shall have read to 35,000 people in 
that city alone. But tlie readings out of the reach of all the 
IMJople behind them, for the time. It is that one of the popular 
peculiarities which I most particularly notice, that they must 
not have a tiling too easily. Nothing in the country lasts long; 
and a thing is prized the more, the less easy it is made. Reflect- 
ing therefore that I shall want to close, in April, with farewell 
readings here and in New York, I am convinced that the crush 
and pressure upon these necessary to their adequate success is 
only to be got by absence; and tliat tlie best thing I can do 
is not to give either city as much reading as it wants now, but 
to be independent of both while botli are most enthusiastic. 
I have tlierefore resolved presently to announce in New York 
so many readings (I mean a certain number) as the last that 
can be given there, before I travel to promised places; and that 
we select the best places, with the largest halls, on our list. 
This will include. East here — ^tlie two or &ee best New England 
towns; South— Baltimore and Washington; West— Cincinnati, 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, and St. Louis; and towards Niagara — 
Cleveland and Bufialo. Philadelphia we are already pledged to. 
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for six nights; and the scheme will pretty easily bring us here 
again twice before the farewells. I feel convinced that this is 
the sound policy.” (It was afterwards a little modified, as will 
be seen, by public occurrences and his own condition of health; 
the West, as well as a promise to Canada, having to be aban- 
doned ; but otherwise it was carried out.) “ I read here to-morrow 
and Tuesday; all tickets being sold to the end of the series, 
even for subjects not announced. I have not read a single time 
at a lower clear profit per night (all deductions made) t^n 
£315, But rely upon it I shall take great care not to read oftener 
than four times a week — rafter this next week, when I stand 
committed to five. The inevitable tendency of the staff, when 
these great houses excite them, is, in the words of an old friend 
of ours, to ‘hurge the hartist hon’; and a night or two ago I 
had to cut away five readings from their list.” 

An incident at Boston .should have mention before he resumes 
his readings in New York. In tlie interval since he was first in 
America, the Harvard professor of chemistry. Dr. Webster, 
whom he had at that visit met among the honoured men who 
held chairs in their Cambridge University, had been hanged for 
the murder, committed in his laboratory in the college, of a 
friend who had lent him money, portions of whose body lay 
concealed under the lid of the lecture-room table where the 
murderer continued to meet his students. “Being in Cam- 
bridge,” Dickens wrote to Lord Lytton, “I thought I would 
go over the Medical Scliool, and see the exact localities where 
IVofessor Webster did that amazing murder, and worked so 
hard to rid himself of the body of the murdered man. (I find 
there is of course no rational doubt that the Professor was 
always a secretly cruel man.) They were horribly grim, private, 
cold, and quiet; the identical furnace smelling fearfully (some 
anatomical broth in it I suppose) as if the body were still there; 
jars of pieces of sour mortality standing about, like the forty 
robbers in Ali Baba after being scalded to death; and bodies 
near us ready to be carried in to next morning’s lecture. At the 
house where I afterwards dined I heard an amazing and fearful 
story; told by one who had been at a dinner-party of ten or a 
dozen, at Webster’s, less than a year before the murder. They 
began rather uncomfortably, in consequence of one of the guests 
(the victim of an instinctive antipathy) starting up with the 
sweat pouring down his face, and crying out, ‘O Heaven! 
There’s a cat somewhere in the room ! ’ The cat was found and 
ejected, but they didn’t get on very well. Left with their wine, 
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they were getting on a little better; when Webster suddenly 
told the servants to turn the gas off and bring in that bowl of 
burning minerals which he had prepared^ in order that the 
company might see how ghastly they looked by its weird light. 
All this was done, and every man was looking, horror-stricken, 
at his neighbour; when Webster was seen Ijending over the 
bowl' with a rope round his neck, holding up the end of tl\e 
rope, with his head on one side and his tongue lolled out, to 
represent a hanged man!” 

Dickens read at Boston on 23 and 24 December, and on 
Christmas Day travelled back to New York where he was to 
read on the 26th. The last words written before he left were 
of illness. “Tlie low action of the heart, or whatever it is, lias 
inconvenienced me greatly this last week. On Monday night, 
after the reading, 1 was laid upon a bed, in a very faint and 
shady state ; and on the Tuesday I did not get up till tlie after- 
noon.” But what in reality was less grave took outwardly the 
form of a greater distress; juid the effects of the cold which had 
struck him in travelling to Boston, as yet not known to his 
English friends, appear most to liave alarmed those about him. 
1 depart from my rule in tliis narrative, otherwise strictly 
observed, in singling out one of those friends for mention by 
name; but a business connection with the readings, as well as 
untiring offices of personal kindness and sympathy, threw Mr. 
Fields into closer relations witli Dickens from arrival to de- 
parture, than any other person had; and his description of the 
condition of healUi in which Dickens now quitted Boston and 
went through the rest of the labour he had undertaken, will be 
a sad tliough fit prelude to what the following chapter has to 
tell. “ lie went from Boston to New York earrying with him a 
severe catarrh contracted in our climate. He was quite ill from 
the effects of the disease; but he fought courageously against 
tliem. . . . Ijis spirit was wonderful, and, although he lost all 
appetite and could partake of very little food, he was always 
cheerful and ready for his work when the evening came round. 
A dinner was tendered to him by some of his literary friends in 
hoston ; but he was so ill the day before that the banquet had 
to be given up. The strain upon his strength and nerves was 
very great during all the months he remained, and only a man 
of iron will could have accomplished what he did. He was 
Accustomed to talk and write a good deal about eating and 
drinking, but I have rarely seen a man eat and drink less. He 
liked to dilate in imagination over the brewing of a bowl of 
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punchy but when the punch was ready he drank less of it than 
anyone who might be present. It was the sentiment ofl the 
thing and not the thing itself that engaged his attentiok I 
scarcely saw him eat a hearty meal during his whole sfey. 
Both at Parker’s hotel in Boston, and at the Wcstminsteif in 
New York, everything was arranged by the proprietors for his 
comfort, and tempting dishes to pique his invalid appetite were 
sent up at different hours of the day; but the influenza had 
seized him with masterful power, and held the strong man 
down till he left tlie country.” 

When he arrived in New York on the evening of Christmas 
Day he found a letter from his daughter. Answering her next 
day he told her: “I wanted it much, for I had a frightful cold 
(English colds are nothing to those of this country) and was 
very miserable. ... It is a bad country to be unwell and travel- 
ling in. You are one of, say, a hundred people in a heated car 
with a great stove in it, all the little windows being closed; and 
the bumping and banging about are indescribable, the atmo- 
sphere detestable, the ordinary motion all but intolerable.” 
The following day this addition was made to the letter. “I 
managed to read last night, but it was as much as 1 could 
do. To-day I am so very unwell that I have sent for a doctor. 
He has just been, and is in doubt whether I shall not have to 
stop reading for a while.” 

His stronger will prevailed, and he went on without stopping. 
On the last day of the year he announced to us that though he 
had been very low he was getting right again; that in a couple 
of days he should have accomplished a fourth of the entire 
readings; and that the first month of the new year would see 
him through Philadelphia and Baltimore, as well as through 
two more nights in Boston. He also prepared his English friends 
for the startling intelligence they might shortly expect, of 
four readings coming off in a church, before an audience of 
two thousand people accommodated in pews, and with himself 
emerging from a vestry. 



II 


JANUARY TO APRIL 

1868 

The readinp; on 3 January closed a fourth of tlie entire 
series, and on that day Dickens wrote of the trouble brought 
on them by tlie “speculators,” which to some extent had 
affected unfavourably the three previous nights in New York. 
When adventurers bought up the best places, tlie public resented 
it by refusing the worst; to prevent it by first helping them- 
selves, being the last thing they ever thought of doing. “We try 
to withhold the best seats from the speculators, but the un- 
accountivble thing is that tlie great mass of tlie public buy of 
tliem (prefer it), and the rest of the public arc injured if we 
liave not got tliose very seats to sell them. We have now a 
travelling staff of six men, in spite of which Dolby, who is 
leaving me to-day to sell tickets in Pliiladelphia to-morrow 
morning, will no doubt get into a tempest of difficulties. Of 
course also, in sucli a matter, as many obstacles as possible 
are thrown in an Englishman’s way; and he may himself be 
a little injudicious into the bargain. Last night, for instance, 
he met one of the ‘ushers’ (who show people to their seats) 
coming in with one of our men. It is against orders tliat anyone 
employed m front should go out during the reading, and he 
took this man to task in the British manner. Instantly, the 
free and independent usher put on his liat and walked off. 
Seeing whicli, all the other free and independent ushers (some 
twenty in number) put on ikeir hats and walked off; leaving 
us absolutely devoid and destitute of a staff for to-night. One 
has since been improvised: but it was a small matter to raise 
a stir and ill-will about, especially as one of our men was equally 
in fault; and really there is little to be done at night. American 
people are so accustomed to take care of themselves, that one 
of these immense audiences will fall mto their places with an 
ease amazing to a frequenter of St. James’s Hall; and the 
certainty wi^ which they are all in, before l^go on, is a very 
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acceptable mark of respect. Our great labour is outside; ai^ we 
have been obliged to bring our staff up to six, besides a boy or 
two, by employment of a regular additional clerk, a Bostokian. 
The speculators buying the front seats (we have found instances 
of this being done by merchants in good position) the pviblic 
won’t have the back seats; return their tickets; write and ptint 
voliunes on the subject; and deter others from coming. You 
are not to suppose that this prevails to any great extent, as our 
lowest house here has been £300; but it does hit us. There is 
no doubt about it. Fortunately I saw the danger when the 
trouble began, and changed tlie list at the right time. . . . You 
may get an idea of the staff’s work, by what is in hand now. 
They are preparing, numbering, and stamping, 6000 tickets for 
Philadelphia, and 8000 tickets for Brookl3m. The moment those 
are done, another 8000 tickets will be wanted for Baltimore, 
and prolkbly another 6000 for Washington; and all this in 
addition to the correspondence, advertisements, accounts, travel- 
ling, and the nightly business of the readings four times a week. 
... I cannot get rid of this intolerable cold ! My landlord invented 
for me a drink of brandy, rum, and snow, called it a ‘Rocky 
Mountam Sneezer,’ and said it was to put down all less effectual 
sneezing; but it has not yet had the effect. Did I tell you that 
the favourite drink before you get up is an Eye-opener? There 
has been another fall of snow, succeeded by a heavy tliaw.” 

The day after (the 4th) he went back to Boston, and next 
day wrote to me: “I am to read here on Monday and Tuesday, 
return to New York on Wednesday, and finish there (except 
the farewells in April) on Thursday and Friday. The New York 
reading of Doctor Marigold made really a tremendous hit. The 
people doubted at first, having evidently not the least idea 
what could be done w’ith it, and broke out at last into a perfect 
chorus of delight. At the end they made a great shout, and gave 
a rush towards the platform as if they were going to carry me 
off. It puts a strong additional arrow into my quiver. Another 
extraordinary success lias been Nickleby and Boots at the Holly 
Tree (appreciated here in Boston, by the by, even more than 
Copper^li)', and think of our last New York night bringing 
£500 English into the house, after making more than the neces- 
sary deduction for the present price of gold ! The manager is 
always going about with an immense bundle that looks like a 
sofa-cushion, but is in reality paper-money, and it had risen to 
the proportions of a sofa on the morning he left for Philadelphia. 
Well, the worktis hard, the climate is hard, the life is hard: 
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but so far the gain is enormous. My cold steadily refuses to stir 
an inch. It distresses me greatly at times, though it is always 
good enough to leave me for the needful two hours. I have 
tried allopathy, homoeopathy, cold things, warm things, sweet 
things, bitter things, stimulants, narcotics, all with the same 
result. Nothing will touch it.” 

In the same letter, light was thrown on the ecclesiastical 
mystery. “At Brooklyn I am going to read in Mr. Ward Beecher’s 
chapel: the only building there available for the purpose. You 
must understand that Brooklyn is a kind of sleeping-place for 
New York, and is supposed to be a great place in money 
way. We let the seats pew by pew! the pulpit is taken down for 
my screen and gas ! and I appear out of the vestry in canonical 
form ! These ecclesiastical entertainments come off on the even- 
ings of the i6th, 17th, 20th, and 21st of the present month.” 
His first letter after returning to New York (9 January) 
made additions to the Brooklyn picture. “Each evening an 
enormous ferry-boat will convey me and my state-carriage 
(not to mention half a dozen wagons and any number of people 
and a few score of horses) across the river to Brooklyn, and 
will bring me back again. The sale of tickets there was an 
amazing scene. The noble army of speculators are now furnished 
(this is literally true, and I am quite serious) each man with a 
straw mattress, a little bag of bread and meat, two blankets, 
and a bottle of whisky. With this outfit, they lie down in line 
on the pavement tlie whole of the night before the tickets are 
sold: generally taking up their position at about 10. It being 
severely cold at Brooklyn, they made an inunense bonfire in 
the street — a narrow street of wooden houses — ^which the police 
turned out to extinguish. A general fight then took place; from 
which the people farthest off in the line rushed bleeding when 
they saw any chance of ousting others nearer the door, put 
their mattresses in the spots so gained, and held on by the iron 
rails. At 8 in the morning Dolby appeared with the tickets 
in a portmanteau. He was immediately saluted with a roar of 
Halloa! Dolby! So Charley has let you have the carriage, has 
he, Dolby? How is he, Dolby? Don’t drop the tickets, Dolby I 
Look alive, Dolby, etc., in the midst of which he proceeded to 
business, and concluded (as usual) by giving universal dissatis- 
faction. He is now going off upon a little journey to look over 
the groimd and cut back again. This little journey (to Chicago) 
is twelve hundred miles on end, by railway, besides the back 
again!” It might tax the Englishman, but >Klas nothing to the 
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native American. It was part of his New York landlord’s ordinary 
life in a week, Dickens told me, to go to Chicago and look ac his 
theatre there on a Monday; to pelt back to Boston and look at 
his theatre there on a Thursday; and to come rushing to New 
York on a Friday, to apostrophise his enormous ballet. 

Three days later, still at New York, he wrote to his sister-in- 
law. “ I am off to Philadelphia this evening for the first of three 
visits of two nights each, tickets for all being sold. My cold 
steadily refuses to leave me, but otherwise I am as well as I 
can hope to be under this heavy work. My New York readings 
are over (except the farewell nights), and I look forward to the 
relief of being out of my hardest hall. On Friday I was again 
dead beat at the end, and was once more laid upon a sofa. But 
the faintness went off after a little while. We have now cold 
bright frosty weather, without snow; the best weather for me.” 
Next day from Philadelphia he wrote to his daughter that he 
was lodged in The Continental, one of the most immense of 
American hotels, but that he found himself just as quiet as 
elsewhere. “ Everything is very good, my waiter is German, and 
the greater part of the servants seem to be coloured people. 
The town is very clean, and the day as blue and bright as a 
fine Italian day. But it freezes very very hard, and my cold 
is not improved; for the cars were so intolerably hot that I 
was often obliged to stand upon the brake outside, and then 
the frosty air bit me indeed. I find it necessary (so oppressed 
am I with this iVmcrican catarrh as they call it) to dine at three 
o’clock instead of four, that I may have more time to get voice; 
so that the days are cut short and letter-writing not easy.” 

He nevertheless found time in this city to write to me 
(14 January) the most interesting mention he had yet made 
of such opinions as he had been able to form during his present 
visit, apart from the pursuit that absorbed him. Of such of those 
opinions as were given on a former page, it is only necessary 
to repeat that while the tone of party p>olitics still impressed him 
un&vourably, he had thus far seen everywhere great changes 
for the better socially. I will add other points from the same 
letter. That he was unfortunate in bis time of visiting New 
York, as far as its politics were concerned, what has since hap- 
pened conclusively shows. “The Irish element is acquiring such 
enormous influence in New York dty, tliat when I think of it, 
and see the large Roman Catlrolic catlicdral rising there, it 
seems unfair to stigmatise as ‘American’ other monstrous things 
that one also seest But the general corruption in respect of the 
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local funds appears to be stupendous, and there is an alarming 
thing as to some of the courts of law which I am afraid is native- 
born. A case came under my notice the other day in which it 
was perfectly plain, from what was said to me by a person 
interested in resisting an injunction, that his first proceeding 
had been to ‘look up the Judge.’” Of such occasional provincial 
oddity, harmless in itself but strange in large cities, as he 
noticed in the sort of half-disappointment at the small fuss 
made by himself about the readings, and in the newspaper 
references to “Mr. Dickens’s extraordinary com|X)Sure” on the 
platform, he gives an illustration. “Last night here in Phila- 
delphia (my first night), a very impressible and responsive 
audience were so astounded by my simply walking in and 
opening my book that I wondered what was the matter. They 
evidently tliought that there ought to have been a flourish, and 
Dolby sent in to prepare for me. With them it is tlie simplicity 
of the operation that raises wonder. With the newspapers ‘Mr. 
Dickens’s extraordinary composure ’ is not reasoned out as being 
necessary to tlic art of tlie thing, but is sensitively watched 
with a lurking doubt whctlicr it may not imply disparage- 
ment of the audience. Jioth these things strike me as drolly 
expressive. . . .” 

His testimony as to improved social habits and ways w'as 
expressed very decidedly. “ 1 think it reasonable to expect that 
as 1 go westward, I sliall find the old manners going on before 
me, and may tread upon tlicir skirts mayhap. But so far, I have 
had no more intrusion or boredom than I have when 1 lead the 
same life in England. I write this is an immense hotel, but 1 am 
as much at peace in my own rooms, and am left as wholly im- 
disturbed, as if I were at the Station Hotel in York. I have now 
read in New York city to 40,000 people, and am quite as well 
known in the streets there as I am in London. People will turn 
back, turn again and face me, and have a look at me, or will 
say to one anotlier, ‘Look here! Dickens coming!* But no one 
ever stops me or addresses me. Sitting reading in the carriage 
outside the New York post office while one of the staff was 
stamping the letters inside, I liccame conscious that a few 
people who had been looking at the turn-out had discovered 
me within. On my peeping out good-humouredly, one of them 
(I should say a merchant’s book-keeper) stepped up to tlie door, 
took off his hat, and said in a frank way: ‘Mr. Dickens, 1 should 
very much like to have the honour of shaking hands with you* 
—and, that done, presented two others. Nothing could be more 
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quiet or less intrusive. In the railwa3rs cars, if I see any^dy 
who clearly wants to speak to me, I usually anticipate thel wish 
by speaking myself. If I am standing on ^e brake outside (to 
avoid the intolerable stove), people getting down will say^ith 
a smile: ‘As I am taking my departure, Mr. Dickens, and d^’t 
trouble you for more tlian a moment, 1 should like to take you 
by the hand, sir.’ And so we sliake hands and go our w£iys. 
. . . Of course many of my impressions come through the 
readings. Thus I find tlie people lighter and more humorous 
than formerly; and there must be a great deal of innocent 
imagination among every class, or they never could pet with 
such extraordinary pleasure as they do, the Boots’s story of 
the elopement of tlie two little children. They seem to see the 
children; and the women set up a shrill undercurrent of half- 
pity and half-pleasure that is quite affecting. To-night’s reading 
is my 26th; but as all the Philadelphia tickets for four more are 
sold, as weU as four at Brookl}m, you must assume that 1 am 
at — ^say — ^my 3Sth reading. I have remitted to Coutts’s in 
English gold £xo,ooo odd; and 1 roughly calculate that on this 
number Dolby will have another thousand pounds profit to pay 
me. These figures are of course between ourselves, at present; 
but are they not magnificent? The expenses, always recollect, 
are enormous. On the other hand we never have occasion to 
print a bill of any sort (bill-printing and posting are great 
charges at home) ; and have just now sold off £90 worth of bill- 
paper, provided beforehand, as a wholly useless incumbrance.” 

Tlien came, as ever, the constant shadow that still attended 
him, tlie slave in the chariot of his triumph. “The work is very 
severe. There is now no chance of my being rid of this American 
catarrh until 1 embark for England. It is very distressing. It 
likewise happens, not seldom, that I am so dead beat when I 
come off t^t they lay me down on a sofa after I have been 
washed and dressed, and I lie there, extremely faint, for a 
quarter of an hour. In that time I rally and come right.” One 
week later from New York, where he liad become due on the 
x6th for the first of his four Brooklyn readings, he wrote to his 
sister-in-law. “My cold sticks to me, and I can scarcely exag- 
gerate what I undergo from sleeplessness. 1 rarely take any 
breakfast but an egg and a cup of tea — ^not even toast or bread 
and butter. My small dinner at 3, and a little quail or some 
such light thing when I come home at night, b my daily fare; 
and at the hall I have established the custom of taking an egg 
beaten up in sherry before going in, and another between the 
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parts, which I think pulls me up. . . . It is snowing hard now, 
and I begin to move to-morrow. There is so much floating ice 
in the river, that we are obliged to have a pretty wide margin 
of time for getting over the ferry to read.” The last of the 
readings over the ferry was on the day when this letter was 
written. “I finished at my church to-night. It is Mrs. 
Stowe’s brother’s, and a most wonderful place to speak in. We 
had it enormously full last night {Marigold and TriaJt), but it 
scarcely required an effort, Mr. Ward Beecher being present 
in his pew, I sent to invite him to come round before he left. 
I found him to be an unostentatious, evidently able, straight- 
forward, and agreeable man ; extremely well-informed, and with 
a good knowledge of art.” 

Baltimore and Washington were the cities in whicli he was 
now, on quitting New York, to read for the first time; and as 
to the latter some doubts arose. The exceptional course had 
been taken in regard to it, of selecting a hall with space for not 
more than 700 and charging everybody five dollars; to which 
Dickens, at first greatly opposed, had yielded upon use of the 
argument, “you have more people at New York, thanks to the 
speculators, paying more than five dollars every night.” But 
now other suggestions came. “Horace Greeley dined with me 
last Saturday,” he wrote on the 20th, “and didn’t like my going 
to Washington, now full of the greatest rowdies and worst kind 
of people in the States. Last night at eleven came B. expressing 
like doubts; and though tliey may be absurd I thought them 
worth attention, B. coming so dose on Greeley.” Mr. Dolby was 
in consequence sent express to Washington with power to with- 
draw or go on, as inquiry on the spot might dictate ; and Dickens 
took the additional resolve so far to modify the last arrange- 
ments of his tour as to avoid the distances of Chicago, St. Louis, 
and Cincinnati, to content himself with snuiller places and 
profits, and thereby to get home nearly a month earlier. He 
was at Philadelphia on 23 January, when he announced 
this intention. “The worst of it is, that everybody one advises 
with has a monomania respecting Chicago. ‘ Good heavens, sir,’ 
the great Philadelphia autliority said to me this morning, 'if 
you don’t read in Chicago the people will go into fits!’ Well, 
I answered, I would rather they went into fits than I did. But 
he didn’t seem to see it at all.” 

From Baltimore he wrote to his sister-in-law on the 29th, in 
the hour’s interval he had to spare before going back to Phila- 
delphia. “ It has been snowing hard for four and twenty hours 
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— ^though this place is as far south as Valencia in Spain^ and my 
manager, being on his way to New York, has a good ^ance 
of being snowed up somewhere. This is one of the places Where 
Butler carried it with a high hand during the war, and where 
the ladies used to spit when they passed a Northern soldier. 
They are very handsome women, with an Eastern touch in 
them, and dress brilliantly. I liave rarely seen so many '.fine 
faces in an audience. They are a bright responsive people like- 
wise, and very pleasant to read to. My hall is a charming little 
opera house built by a society of Germans : quite a delightful place 
for the purpose. I stand on the stage, with the drop curtain 
down, and my screen before it. The whole scene is very pretty 
and complete, and the audience liavc a ‘ring’ in them that 
sounds deeper tlian the ear. I go from here to Philadelphia, to 
read to-morrow night and Friday; come through here again on 
Saturday on my way back to Washington; come back here on 
Saturday week for two finishing nights ; then go to Philadelphia 
for two farewells — ^and so turn my back on the southern part of 
the country. Our new plan will give 82 readings in all.” (The 
real munber was seventy-six, six having been dropped on subse- 
quent political excitements.) “Of course I afterwards discovered 
^t we had finally settled the list on a Friday. I shall be halfway 
through it at Wasliington; of course on a Friday also, and my 
birthday.” To myself he wrote on the following day from Phila- 
delphia, beginning with a thank Heaven that he had struck ofif 
Canada and the West, for he found the wear and tear “enor- 
mous.” “Dolby decided that tlie croakers were wrong about 
Washington, and went on: the rather as his raised prices, which 
he put finally at three dollars each, gave satisfaction. Fields is 
so confident about Boston, that my remaining list includes, in 
all, 14 more readings tliere. I don’t jenow how many more we 
might not have had here (where I have had attentions other- 
wise that have been very grateful to me), if we had chosen. 
Tickets are now being resold at ten dollars each. At Baltimore 
I had a charming little theatre, and a very apprehensive impul- 
sive audience. It is remarkable to see how the Ghost of Slavery 
haunts the town; and how the shambling, untidy, evasive, and 
postponing Irrepressible proceeds about his free work, going 
round and round it, instead of at it. The melancholy absurdity 
of giving these people votes, at any rate at present, would glare 
at one out of every roll of their eyes, chucMe in their mouths, 
and bump in their heads, if one did not see (as one cannot help 
seeing in the country) that their enfranchisement is a mere 
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party trick to get votes. Being at tlie Penitentiary the other 
day (this, while we mention votes), and looking over the books, 
I noticed that almost every man had been ‘pardoned’ a day 
or two before his time was up. Why? Because if he had served 
his time out, he would have been ipso facto disfranchised. So, 
this form of pardon is gone through to save his vote; and as 
every officer of the prison holds his place only in right of his 
party, of course his hopeful clients vote for the party that has 
let them out ! When I read in Mr. Becclier’s churdi at Brooklyn, 
we found tlie trustees had suppressed the fact that a certain 
upper gallery holding 150 was ‘the Coloured Gallery.’ On tlie 
first night not a soul could be induced to enter it; and it was 
not until it became known next day that I was certainly not 
going to read tliere more tlian four times, tliat we managed to 
fill it. One night at New York, on our second or tliird row, 
there were two well-dressed women with a tinge of colour — 
I should say, not even quadroons. But the holder of one ticket 
who found his seat to be next them, demanded of Dolby ‘ What 
he meant by fixing him next to those two Gord danned cusses 
of niggers?* and insisted on being supplied with another good 
place. Dolby firmly replied that he was perfectly certain Mr. 
Dickens would not recognise such an objection on any account, 
but he could have his money back if he chose. Which, after 
some squabbling, he had. In a comic scene in the New York 
Circus one night, when 1 was looking on, four white people sat 
down upon a form in a barber’s shop to be shaved. A coloured 
man came as the fifth customer, and the four immediately ran 
away. This was much laughed at and applauded. In the Balti- 
more Penitentiary, the white prisoners dine on one side of the 
room, the coloured prisoners on the otlier; and no one has the 
slightest idea of mixing them. But it is indubitably the fact 
that exhalations not tlie most agreeable arise from a number 
of coloured people got together, and I was obliged to beat a 
quick retreat from tiieir dormitory. I strongly believe that they 
will die out of this country fast. It seems, looking at them, so 
manifestly absurd to suppose it possible that they can ever hold 
their own against a restless, shifty, striving, stronger race.” 

On 4 February he wrote from Washington. “You may like 
to have a line to let you know that it is all right here, and 
that the croakers were simply ridiculous, I began last night. 
A charming audience, no dissatisfaction whatever at the raised 
prices, nothing missed or lost, cheers at the end of the Carol, 
and rounds upon rounds of applause all through. All the foremost 
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men and their families had taken tickets for the series of 
four. A small place to read in. £300 in it.” It will be no violation 
of the rule of avoiding private detail if the vei^ interesting close 
of this letter is given. Its anecdote of President Lincom was 
repeatedly told by Dickens after his return, and 1 am under 
no necessity to withhold from it the authority of Mr. Sumner’s 
name. “ I am going to-morrow to see the President, who has 
sent to me twice. 1 dined with Charles Sumner last Sunday, 
against my rule; and as 1 had stipulated for no party, Mr. 
Secretary Stanton was the only other guest, besides his own 
secretary. Stanton is a man with a very remarkable memory, 
and extraordinarily familiar with my books. ... He and Sumner 
having been the first two public men at the dying President’s 
bedside, and having remained with him until he breathed his 
last, we fell into a very interesting conversation after dinner, 
when, each of them giving his own narrative separately, the 
usual discrepancies about details of time were observable. Tlien 
Mr. Stanton told me a curious little story which will form the 
remainder of this short letter. 

“On the afternoon of the day on which tlie President was 
shot, there was a cabinet council at which he presided. Mr. 
Stanton, being at the time commander-in-chief of the Northern 
troops tbat were concentrated about here, arrived rather late. 
Indeed they were waiting for him, and on his entering the 
room, the President broke off in something he was saying, and 
remarked: ‘Let us proceed to business, gentlemen.’ Mr. Stanton 
then noticed, with great surprise, that the President sat with 
an air of dignity in his chair instead of lolling about it in the 
most ungainly attitudes, as his invariable custom was; and that 
instead of telling irrelevant or questionable stories, he was grave 
and calm, and quite a different man. Mr. Stanton, on leaving 
the council with the Attorney-General, said to him, ‘That is 
the most satisfactory cabinet meeting I have attended for many 
a long day! What an extraordinary change in Mr. Lincoln!’ 
The Attorney-General replied, ‘We all saw it, before you came 
in. While we were waiting for you, he said, with his chin down 
on his breast, “Gentlemen, something very extraordinary is 
going to happen, and that very soon.” ’ To which the Attorney* 
General had observed, ‘Something good, sir, I hope?’ when the 
President answered very gravely: ‘I don’t Imow; I don’t know. 
But it will happen, and shortly too ! * As they were all impressed 
by his manner, the Attorney-General took him up again: ‘Have 
you received any information, sir, not yet disclosed to us? 
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*No,’ answered the President: *but I have had a dream. And 
I have now had the same dream three times. Once, on the night 
prereding the Battle of Bull Run. Once, on the night pre- 
ceding’ such another (naming a battle also not favourable to 
the North). His chin sank on his breast again, and he sat 
reflecting. ‘Might one ask the nature of tliis dream, sir?* said 
the Attorney-General. ‘Well,’ replied the President, without 
lifting his head or changing his attitude, ‘1 am on a great 
broad rolling river— and I am in a boat — and I drift — and I 
drift! — ^but this is not business’ — ^suddenly raising his face and 
looking round the table as Mr. Stanton entered, ‘let us pro- 
ceed to business, gentlemen.’ Mr. Stanton and the Attorney- 
General said, as they walked on together, it would be curious 
to notice whether anything ensued on this; and tliey agreed 
to notice. He was shot that night.” 

On his birthday, 7 February, Dickens had his interview 
with President Andrew Johnson. “This scrambling scribble- 
ment is resumed this morning, because I have just seen the 
President: who had sent to me very courteously asking me to 
make my own appointment. He is a man with a remarkable 
face, indicating courage, watchfulness, and certainly strength 
of purpose. It is a face of the Webster type, but without the 
‘boimce’ of Webster’s face. I would have picked him out any- 
where as a character of mark. Figure, rather stoutish for an 
American; a trifle under the middle size; hands clasped in front 
of him; manner, suppressed, guarded, anxious. Each of us 
looked at the other very hard. ... It was in his own cabinet 
that I saw him. As I came away, Thornton drove up in a sleigh 
—turned out for a state occasion — to deliver his credentials. 
There was to be a cabinet council at 12. The room was very 
like a London club’s ante-drawing room. On the walls, two 
engravings only: one, of his own portrait; one, of Lincoln’s. 

. . In the outer room was sitting a certain sunburnt General 
Blair, with many evidences of the war upon him. He got up to 
shake hands with me, and then I found that he had been out on 
the Prairie with me five-and-twenty years ago. . . . The papers 
having referred to my birthday’s falling to-day, my room is 
filled with most exquisite flowers. They came pouring in from 
all sorts of people at breakfast time. The audiences here are 
really very fine. So ready to laugh or cry, and doing both so 
freely, that you would suppose them to be Manchester shillings 
rather than Washington hdf-sovereigns. Alas ! alas ! my cold worse 
than ever.” So he had written too at the opening of his letter. 
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The first reading had been four days earlier, and was described 
to his daughter in a letter on the 4th, with a comical iimident 
that occurred in the course of it. “The gas was very derective 
indeed last night, and 1 began with a small speech to the effect 
that I must trust to the brightness of their faces for the illumina- 
tion of mine. This was taken greatly. In the Carol a most 
ridiculous incident occurred. All of a sudden, I saw a dog leap 
out from among the seats in the centre aisle, and look very 
intently at me. The general attention being fixed on me, I 
don’t think anybody saw Uiis dog; but 1 felt so sure of his 
turning up again and barking, tlmt I kept my eye wandering 
about in search of him. He was a very comic dog, and it was 
well for me that I was reading a comic part of the book. But 
when he bounced out into the centre aisle again, in an entirely 
new place, and (still looking intently at me) tried the effect of 
a bark upon my proceedings, 1 was seized with such a paroxysm 
of laughter that it communicated itself to the audience, and we 
roared at one another, loud and long.” Three days later the 
sequel came, in a letter to his sister-in-law. “I mentioned the 
dog on the first night here? Next night, I thought I heard (in 
Copperfield) a suddenly-suppressed bark. It happened in tWs 
wise: One of our people standing just within the door, felt his 
leg touched, and looking down beheld the dog, staring intently 
at me, and evidently just about to bark. In a transport of 
presence of mind and fury, he instantly caught him up in both 
liands, and tlirew him over his owm head out into the entry, 
where the check-takers received liim like a game at ball. Last 
night he came again, with another dog) but our people were so 
sharply on the look-out for him tliat he didn’t get in. He had 
evidently promised to pass the other dog, free.” 

What is expressed in these letters, of a still active, hopeful, 
enjoying, energetic spirit, able to assert itself against illness of 
the body and in some sort to over-master it, was also so strongly 
impressed upon those who were with him, that, seeing his 
sufferings as they did, they yet found it difficult to understand 
the extent of them. The sadness thus ever underlying his triumph 
makes it all very tragical. “That afternoon of my birthday,” he 
wrote from Baltimore on the nth, “my catarrh was in such a 
state that Charles Sumner, coming in at five o’clock, and finding 
me covered with mustard poultice, and apparently voiceless, 
turned to Dolby and said: ‘Surely, Mr. Dolby, it is impossible 
that he can read to-night 1’ Says Dolby: ‘Sir, I have told Mr. 
Dickens so, four times to-day, and I ^ve been very anxious. 
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But you have no idea how he will change, when he gets to the 
little table.’ After five minutes of the little table 1 was not (for 
the time) even hoarse. The frequent experience of this return 
of force when it is wanted, saves me a vast amount of anxiety; 
but I am not at times without the nervous dread that I may 
some day sink altogether.” To the same effect in another letter 
he adds: “Dolby and Osgood,” the latter represented the pub- 
lishing firm of Mr. Fields and was one of the travelling staff, 
“ who do the most ridiculous things to keep me in spirits (1 am 
often very heavy, and rarely sleep much), are determined to 
have a walking match at Boston on the last day of February 
to celebrate the arrival of the day when I can say 'next month !' 
for home.” The match ended in the Englishman’s defeat; which 
Dickens doubly commemorated, by a narrative of the American 
victory in sporting-newspaper style, and by a dinner in Boston 
to a party of dear friends there. 

After l^timore he was reading again at Philadelphia, from 
which he wrote to his sister-in-law on the 13th as to a charac- 
teristic trait observed in both places. “Nothing will induce the 
people to believe in the farewells. At Baltimore on Tuesday 
night (a very brilliant night indeed), they asked as they came 
out: ‘When will Mr. Dickens read here again?’ ‘Never.’ ‘Non- 
sense! Not come back, after such houses as these?’ ‘Come. Say 
when he’ll read again.’ Just the same here. We could as soon 
persuade them that 1 am the President, as that to-morrow night 
1 am going to read here for the last time. . . . There is a child in 
this house — & little girl — ^to whom I presented a black doll when 
I was here last; and as I have just seen her eye at the keyhole 
since I began writing this, I think she and the doll must be 
outside st’ll. ‘When you sent it up to me by the coloured boy,’ 
she said after receiving it (coloured boy is the term for black 
waiter), ‘I gave such a cream that Ma come running in and 
creamed too, ’cos she fort I’d hurt myself. But 1 creamed a 
cream of joy.’ She had a friend to play with her that day, and 
brought the friend with her — ^to my infinite confusion. A friend 
all stockings and much too tail, who sat on the sofa very far 
back with her stocking sticking stiffly out in front of her, and 
glared at me, and never spake a word. Dolby found us confronted 
in a sort of fascination, like serpent and bird,” 

On the 15th he was again at New York, in the thick of more 
troubles with the speculators. They involved even charges of 
fraud in tidcet-sales at Newhaven and Providence; indignation 
meetings having been held by the mayors, and unavailing 
n — m3*» 
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attempts made by his manager to turn the wrath aside. “I 
expect him back here presentiy half bereft of his senses^ and 
1 should be wholly bereft of mine if the situation were not 
comical as well as disagreeable. Wc can sell at our own pox- 
ofEce to any extent; but we cannot buy back of the speculaprs, 
because we have informed the public that all the tickets , are 
gone; and even if we made tlie sacrifice of buying at their price 
and selling at ours, we should be accused of treating with them 
and of making money by it.” It ended in Providence by his 
going himself to the place and making a speech; and in New- 
haven it ended by his sending back the money taken, with 
intimation tliat he would not read until there had been a new 
distribution of the tickets approved by all the town. Fresh 
disturbance broke out upon this; but he stuck to his deter- 
mination to delay the reading until the beats had cooled down, 
and what should have been given in the middle of February 
he did not give until the close of Alarch. 

The readings he liad promised at tlie .‘^mailer outlying places 
by the Canadian frontier and Niagara district, including Syra- 
cuse, Rochester, and JiufTalo, were appointed for that same 
Marcli month which was to be the interval between the dose 
of the ordinary readings and the farewells in tlie two leading 
dties. All that liad been promised in New York were dosed 
when he returned to Boston on 23 February, ready for the 
increase he had promised tliere; but the check of a sudden 
political excitement came. It was the month when the vote was 
taken for impeachment of President Johnson. “It is well” 
(25 February) “that the money has flowed in hitherto so fast, 
for I have a misgiving that the great excitement about the 
President’s impeachment will damage our receipts. . . . The 
vote was taken at 5 last night. At .7 the three large theatres 
here, all in a rush of good business, were stricken with paralysis. 
At 8 our long line of outsiders waiting for unoccupied places, 
was nowhere. To-day you hear all the people in the streets 
talking of only one thing. I shall suppress my next week’s 
promised readings (by good fortune, not yet announced), and 
watch the course of events. Nothing in this country, as I before 
said, lasts long; and I think it likely that the public may be 
heartily tired of the President’s name by the 9th of March, 
when I read at a considerable distance from here. So behold me 
withja whole week’s holiday in view!” Two days later he wrote 
pleasantly to his sister-in-law of his audiences. “They have 
come to regard the readings and the reader as their peculiar 
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property; and you would be both amused and pleased if you 
Muid see the curious way in which they show this increased 
interest in both. Whenever they laugh or cry, they have taken 
to applauding as well; and the result is very inspiriting. I shall 
remain here until Saturday the 7th; but after to-morrow night 
shall not read here until the ist of April, when I begin my 
farewells — six in number.” On the 28th he wrote: “To-morrow 
fortnight we purpose being at the Falls of Niagara, and then we 
shall come back and really begin to wind up. 1 have got to know 
the Carol so well that 1 can’t remember it, and occasioiudly go 
dodging about in the wildest manner, to pick up lost pieces. 
They took it so tremendously last night that I was stopped 
every five minutes. One poor young girl in mourning burst into 
a passion of grief about Tiny Tim, and was taken out. We had 
a fine house, and, in tlie interval while I was out, they covered 
the little table with flowers. The cough has taken a fresh start 
as if it were a novelty, and is even worse than ever to-day. 
There is a lull in the excitement about the President: but the 
articles of impeachment arc to be produced this afternoon, and 
then it may set in again. Osgood came into camp last night 
from selling in remote places, and reports that at Rochester 
and Buffalo (both places near the frontier), tickets were bought 
by Canada people, who had struggled across the frozen river and 
cumbered over all sorts of obstructions to get them. Some of 
those distant halls turn out to be smaller than represented ; but 

1 have no doubt — to use an American expression — ^that we shall 
‘get along.’ The second half of the receipts cannot reasonably 
be expected to come up to the first; political circumstances, 
and all other surroundings, considered.” 

His old ill luck in travel pursued him. On the day his letter 
was written a snow-storm began, with a heavy gale of wind; 
and “after all the hard weaker gone through,” he wrote on 

2 March, “this is the worst day we have seen. It is tele- 
graphed that the storm prevails over an immense extent of 
country, and is just the same at Chicago as here. 1 hope it may 
prove a wind up. We are getting sick of the very sound of 
sleigh-bells even.” The roads were so bad and the trains so 
much out of time, that he had to start a day earlier; 
and on 6 March his tour north-west began, with the gale 
still blowing and the snow fidling heavily. On the 13th he 
wrote to me from Buffalo: 

“We go to the Falls of Niagara to-morrow for our own 
pleasure; and 1 take all the men, as a treat. We found Rochester 
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last Tuesday in a very curious state. Perhaps you know tha|t the 
Great Falls of the Genessee River (really very fine, even so\near 
Niagara) are at that place. In the height of a sudden tha^ an 
immense bank of icc above the rapids refused to yield; so that 
the town was threatened (for the second time in four yekrs) 
with submersion. Boats were ready in the streets, all the people 
were up all night, and none but the children slept. In the dead 
of the night a thundering noise was heard, the ice gave way, 
the swollen river came raging and roaring down the Falls, and 
the town was safe. Very picturesque! but ‘not very good for 
business,’ as tlie manager says. Especially as the hall stands 
in the centre of danger, and had ten feet of water in it on the 
last occasion of flood. But I think we had above £200 English. 
On the previous night at Syracuse — a most out of the way and 
unintelligible-looking place, with apparently no people in it^ — 
we had £375 odd. Here we had, last night, and shall have 
to-night, whatever we can cram into the hall. 

“This Buffalo has become a large and important town, with 
numbers of German and Irish in it. But it is very curious to 
notice, as we touch the frontier, that the American female beauty 
dies out; and a woman’s face clumsily compounded of German, 
Irish, Western America, and Canadian, not yet fused together, 
and not yet moulded, obtains instead. Our show of Beauty at 
night is, generally, remarkable ; but we had not a dozen pretty 
women in the whole throng last night, and the faces were all 
blunt. I have just been walking about, and observing the same 
thing in the streets. . . . The winter has been so severe, that 
the hotel on the English side at Niagara (which has the best 
view of the Falls, and is for tliat reason very preferable) is not 
yet open. So we go, perforce, to the American: which telegraphs 
back to our telegram: ‘all Mr. Dickens’s requirements perfectly 
understood.’ I have not yet been in more than two very bad 
inns. I have been in some, where a good deal of what is popu- 
larly called ‘ slopping round ’ has prevailed ; but have been able 
to get on very well. ‘ Slopping round,’ so used, means untidy- 
ness and disorder. It is a comically expressive phrase, and h^ 
many meanings. Fields was asking the price of a quarter-cask 
of sherry the other day. ‘Wa’al Mussr Fields,’ the merchant 
replies, ‘that varies according to quality, as is but nay’tral. If 
yer wa’ant a sherry just to slop round with it, I can fix you 
some at a very low figger.’ ” 

His letter was resumed at Rochester on the i8th. “After two 
most brilliant days at the Falls of Niagara, we got back here 
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last night. To-morrow morning we turn out at 6 for a long 
railway journey back to Albany. But it is nearly all ‘back’ 
now, thank God ! I don’t know how long, though, before turn- 
ing, we might have gone on at Buffalo. . . . We went everywhere 
at the Falls, and saw them in every aspect. There is a suspen- 
sion bridge across, now, some two miles or more from the Horse 
Shoe; and another, half a mile nearer, is to be opened in July. 
They are very fine but very ticklish, hanging aloft there, in the 
continual vibration of the thundering water: nor is one greatly 
reassured by the printed notice that troops must not cross them 
at step, that bands of music must not play in crossing, and the 
like. 1 shall never forget the last aspect in which we saw Niagara 
yesterday. We had been everywhere, when 1 thought of strug- 
gling (in an open carriage) up some very difficult ground for a 
good distance, and getting where we could stand above the 
river, and see it, as it rushes forward to its tremendous leap, 
coming for miles and miles. All away to the horizon on our 
right was a wonderful confusion of bright green and white water. 
As we stood watching it with our faces to the top of the Falls, 
our backs were towards the sun. The majestic valley below the 
Falls, so seen through the vast cloud of spray, was made of 
rainbow, llie higli banks, the riven rocks, the forests, the 
bridge, the buildings, tlic air, the sky, were all made of rain- 
bow. Nothing in Turner’s finest water-colour drawings, done in 
his greatest day, is so ethereal, so imaginative, so gorgeous in 
colour, as what I then beheld. I seemed to be lifted from the 
earth and to be looking into Heaven. What I once said to you, 
as I witnessed tire scene five and twenty years ago, all came 
back at this most affecting and sublime sight. The ‘muddy 
vesture of our clay’ falls from us as we look. ... I chartered 
a separate carriage for our men, so that they might see all in 
their own way, and at their own time. 

“There is a great deal of water out between Rochester and 
New York, and travelling is very uncertain, as I fear we may 
find to-morrow. There is again some little alarm here on account 
of the river rising too fast. But our to-night’s house is far ahead 
of the first. Most charming halls in these places; excellent for 
sight and sound. Almost invariably built as theatres, with stage, 
scenery, and good dressing-rooms. Audience seated to perfection 
(every seat always separate), excellent doorways and passages, 
and brilliant light. My screen and gas are set up in front of the 
drop-curtain, and the most delicate touches will tell anji^heie. 
No creature but my own men ever near me.” His anticipation 
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of the uncertainty that might beset his travel back had ^smal 
fulfilment. It is described in a letter written on the 2istifrom 
Springfield to his valued friend, Mr. Frederic Ouvpr, having 
much interest of its own, and making lively addition tO| the 
picture which tliese chapters give. The unflagging spirit that 
bears up under all disadvantages is again marvellously shown* 
“You can hardly imagine what my life is with its present 
condition — ^how hard the work is, and how little time 1 seem 
to have at my disposal. It is necessary to the daily recovery 
of my voice that 1 should dine at 3 when not travelling; I begin 
to prepare for the evening at 6; and 1 get back to my hotel, 
pretty well knocked up, at half-past 10. Add to all tliis, per- 
petual railway travelling in one of the severest winters ever 
known; and you will descry a reason or two for my being an 
indifferent correspondent, l^t Sunday evening I left the Falls 
of Niagara for this and two intervening places. As there was a 
great ^aw, and the melted snow was swelling all the rivers, the 
whole country for three htmdred miles was flooded. On the 
Tuesday afternoon (1 had read on the Monday) the train gave 
in, as under circumstances utterly hopeless, and stopped at a 
{flace called Utica; the greater part of which was under water, 
while the high and dry part could produce nothing particular 
to eat. Here, some of the wretched passengers passed the night 
in the train, while others stormed the hotel. I was fortunate 
enough to get a bedroom, and garnished it with an enormous 
jug of gin-punch; over which I and the manager played a 
double-dummy rubber. At six in the morning we were knocked 
up : ‘ to come aboard and try it.’ At half-past six we were knocked 
up again with the tidings ‘ that it was of no use coming aboard 
or trying it.’ At eight all the bells in the town were set a-going, 
to summon us to ‘come aboard’ instantly. And so we started, 
through the water, at four or five miles an hour; seeing nothing 
but drowned farms, bams adrift like Noah’s arks, deserted 
villages, broken bridges, and all manner of ruin. 1 was to read 
at Albany that night, and all the tickets were sold. A very active 
superintendent of works assured me that if I could be ‘got along,’ 
he was the man to get me along: and that if I couldn’t be got 
along, I might conclude that it couldn’t possibly be fixed. He 
then turned on a hundred men in seven-league boots, who went 
ahead of the train, each armed with a long pole and pushiz^ 
the Mocks of ice away. Following this cavalcade, we got to land 
at last, and arrived in time for me to read the Carol and Trial 
triumphantly. My people (I had five of the staff with me) turned 
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to at their work with a will^ and did a day’s labour in a couple 
of hours. If we had not come in as we did, I should have lost 
£350, and Albany would have gone distracted. You may con- 
ceive what the flood was, when I hint at the two most notable 
inddents of our journey: — i. We took the pasccngers out of 
two trains, who had been in the water, immovable all night and 
all the previous day. 2. We released a large quantity of sheep 
and cattle from trucks that had been in the water 1 don’t know 
how long, but so long that the creatures in them had begun to 
eat each other, and presented a most horrible spectacle.” 

Beside Springfield, he had engagements at Portland, New 
Bedford, and other places in Massachusetts, before the Boston 
farewells began; and there wanted but two days to bring him 
to that time, when he thus described to his daughter the labour 
which was to occupy them. His letter was from Portland on 
29 March, and it will be observed that he no longer com- 
promises or glozcs over what he was and had been suffering . 
During his terrible travel to Albany his cough had somewhat 
spared him, but the old illness Imd broken out in his foot; and, 
though he persisted in ascribing it to the former supposed origin 
(“having been lately again wet, from walking in melted snow, 
which 1 suppose to be the occasion of its swelling in the old 
way”), it troubled him sorely, extended now at intervals to the 
right foot also, and lamed him for all the time he remained in 
the States. “ I should have written to you by the last mail, but 
I really was too unwell to do it. The writing day was last Friday, 
when I ought to have left Boston for New Bedford (55 miles) 
before eleven in the morning. But 1 was so exhausted that I 
could not be got up, and had to take my chance of an evening 
train’s producing me in time to read — ^which it just did. With 
the return of snow, nine days ago, my cough became as bad as 
ever. I have coughed every morning from two or three till five 
or six, and have been absolutely sleepless. I have had no appetite 
besides, and no taste. Last night here, I took some laudanum; 
and it is the only thing that has done me good, though it made 
me sick this morning. But the life, in this climate, is so very 
hard 1 When I did manage to get to New Bedford, I read wit^ 
my utmost force and vigour. Next morning, well or ill, 1 must 
turn out at seven, to get back to Boston on my way here. 
I dined at Boston at three, and at five had to come on here 
(a hundred and thirty miles or so) for to-morrow night: there 
being no Simday train. To-morrow night I read here in a very 
large place; and Tuesday morning at six I must again start, to 
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get back to Boston once more. But after to>morrow night lihave 
only the farewells, thank God! Even as it is, however, 1 ^ve 
had to write to Dolby (who is in New York) to see my doctor 
there, and ask him to send me some composing medicine i^t 
I can take at night, inasmuch as without sleep 1 cannot 'get 
through. However sympathetic and devoted the people are 
about one, they can not be got to comprehend, seeing me able 
to do the two hours when the time comes round, that it may 
also involve much misery.” To m}rself on the 30th he wrote from 
the same place, making like confession. No comment could 
deepen the sadness of the story of suffering, revealed in his own 
simple language. “ I write in a town three parts of which were 
burnt down in a tremendous hre three years ago. The people 
lived in tents while their city was rebuilding. The charred trunks 
of the trees with which the streets of the old city were planted, 
yet stand here and there in the new thoroughfares like black 
spectres. The rebuilding is still in progress everywhere. Yet 
such is the astonishing energy of the people that the large hall 
in which I am to read to-night (its predecessor was burnt) 
would compare very favourably with the Free Trade Hall at 
Manchester! ... I am nearly used up. Climate, distance, catarrh, 
travelling, and hard work, have begun (1 may say so, now they 
are nearly all over) to tell heavily upon me. Sleeplessness besets 
me; and if I had engaged to go on into May, 1 think 1 must have 
broken down. It was well that 1 cut ofi the Far West and Canada 
when 1 did. There would else have been a sad complication. It 
is impossible to make the people about one understand, how- 
ever zealous and devoted (it is impossible even to make Dolby 
understand until the pinch comes), that the power of coming 
up to the mark every night, with spirits and spirit, may coexist 
with the nearest approach to sinking under it. When 1 got bade 
to Boston on Thursday, after a very hard three weeks, I saw 
that Fields was very grave about my going on to New Bedford 
(55 miles) next day, and then coming on here (180 miles) nesU 
day. But the stress is over, and so 1 can afford to look back 
upon it, and think about it, and write about it.” On the 31st 
he dosed his letter at Boston, and he was at home when 1 heard 
of him again. “The latest intelligence, my dear old fellow, is, 
that I have arrived here safely, and that I am certainly better. 
I consider my work virtually over, now. My impression is, that 
the political crisis will damage the farewells by about one half. 
I cannot }ret speak by the card; but my predictions here, as to 
our proceedings, have thus fax been invariably right. We took 
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last night at Portland, £360 English; where a costly Italian 
troupe, using the same hall to-night, had not booked £14! It is 
the same all over the country, and the worst is not seen yet. 
Everything is becoming absorbed in the Presidential impeach- 
ment, helped bjr the next Presidential election. Connecticut is, 
particularly excited. The night after I read at Hartford this 
last week, there were two political meetings in the town; meet- 
ings of two parties; and the hotel was full of speakers coming 
in from outlying places. So at Newhaven: the moment I had 
finished, carpenters came in to prepare for next night’s politics. 
So at Buffalo. So everywhere very soon.” 

In the same tone he wrote his last letter to his sister-in-law 
from Boston. " My notion of the farewells is pretty certain now 
to turn out right. We had £300 English here last night. To-day 
is a P'ast Day, and to-night we shall probably take much less. 
Then it is likely that we shall pull up again, and strike a good 
reasonable average; but it is not at all pro^ble that we shall 
do anything enormous. Every pulpit in Massachusetts will re- 
sound with violent politics to-day and to-night.” That was on 
the second of April, and a postcript was added. “Friday after- 
noon the 3rd. Catarrh worse than ever! and we don’t know 
(at four o’clock) whether I can read to-night or must stop. 
Otherwise, all well.” 

Dickens’s last letter from America was written to his daughter 
Mary from Boston on 9 April, the day before his sixth and last 
farevtrell night. “ I not only read last Priday when I was doubtful 
of being able to do so, but read as I never did before, and 
astonished the audience quite as much as myself. You never 
saw or heard such a scene of excitement. Longfellow and all the 
Cambiidge men have uiged me to give in. I have been very 
near doing so, but feel stronger to-day. I caimot tell whether the 
catarrh may have done me any lasting injury in the lungs or 
other breathing organs, until I shall have rested and got home. 
I hope and believe not. Consider the weather ! There have been 
two snowstorms since I wrote last, and to-day the town is 
blotted out in a ceaseless whirl of snow and wind. Dolby is as 
tender as a woman, and as watchful as a doctor. He never 
leaves me during the reading, now, but sits at the side of the 
platform, and keeps his eye upon me all the time. Ditto George 
the gasman, steadiest and most reliable man I ever employed. 
I have Dombey to do to-night, and must go through it care- 
fully; so here ends my report. The personal affection of the 
people in this place is charming to the last. Did I tell you that 
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the New York Press are going to give me a puUic dinner on 
\ Saturday the 18th?’* ' 

I' In New York, where there were five farewell nights, thVee 
thousand two hundred and ninety-eight dollars were the receipts 
of the last, on 20 April; those of the last at Boston, on tlie 8l|h, 
{ having been three thousand four himdred and fifty-six dolla^. 
I But, on earlier nights in the same cities respectively, Uiese sums 
\ also had been reached; and indeed, making allowance for an 
I exceptional night here and there, the receipts varied so wonder- 
^ fully little, that a mention of the highest average returns from 
I other places will give no exaggerated impression of the ordinary 
f receipts throughout, excluding fractions of dollars, the lowest 
! were New Bedford ($1640), Rochester ($1906), Springfield 
I ($1970), and Providence ($2140). Albany and Worcester 
I averaged something less than $2400; while Hartford, Buffalo, 
I Baltimore, S3micuse, Newhaven, and Portland rose to $2600. 
I Washington’s last night was $2610, no night there having less 
than $2500. Philadelphia exceeded Washington by $300, and 
i, Brooklyn went ahead of Philadelphia by $200. The amount 
^ taken at the four Brooklyn readings was 11,128 dollars. 

'•’fc The New York public dinner was given at Delmonico’s, the 
1 hosts were more than two hundred, and the chair was l^en 
by Mr. Horace Greeley. Dickens attended with great difficulty, 
? and spoke in pain. But he used the occasion to bear his testimony 
^ to the changes of twenty-five years ; the rise of vast new cities ; 
i growth in the graces and amenities of life; much improvement 
I in the press, essential to every other advance; and changes in 
I hims elf leading to opinions more deliberately formed. He 
1 promised his kindly entertainers that no copy of his Notes, or 
I his Ckuzzlewii, should in future be issued by him without 
I accompanying mention of the changes to which he had referred 
t that night; of the jwlitcness, delicacy, sweet temper, hospitality, 
I and consideration in all ways for which he had to thank them; 
I and of his gratitude for tlie respect .shown, during all his visit, 
I to the privacy enforced upon him by the nature of his work 
I and the condition of his health. 

4 He had to leave the room before the proceedings were over, 
j On the following Monday he read to his last American audience, 
I telling them at the dose that he hoped often to recall them, 
I equally by his winter fire and in the green summer weather, 
I and never as a mere public audience but as a host of personal 
I friends. He sailed two days later in the Rttssia, and reached 
* England in the first week of May 1868. 
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Favourable weather helped Dickens pleasantly home. He had 
profited greatly by the sea voy^e, perhaps more greatly by its 
repose; and on 25 May he descrit^d himself to his Boston friends 
as brown beyond belief, and causing the greatest disappoint- 
ment in all quarters by looking so well. ‘‘My doctor was quite 
broken down in spirits on seeing me for the first time last Satur- 
day. Good lord! seven years younger I said the doctor, recoiling.” 
That he gave all the credit to “ those fine days at sea,” and none 
to the rest from such labours as he had passed through, the close 
of the letter too sadly showed. “We are already settling— think 
of this! the details of my farewell course of readings.” 

Even on his way out to America that enterprise was in hand. 
From Halifax he had written to me: “I told the Chappells that 
when I got back to England, 1 would have a series of farewell 
readings in town and country; and then read No More. They 
at once offer in writing to pay all expenses whatever, to pay 
the ten per cent, for management, and to pay me, for a series 
of 75, six thousand pounds.” The terms were raised and settled 
before the first Boston readings closed. The number was to be 
a hundred: and the payment, over and above expenses and 
percentage, eight thousand pounds. Such a temptation un- 
doubtedly was great; and though it was a fatal mistake which 
Dickens committed in yielding to it, it was not an ignoble one. 
He did it under no excitement from the American gains, of 
which he new nothing when he pledged himself to the enter- 
prise. No man could care essentially less for mere money than 
he did. But the necessary provision for many sons was a con- 
stant anxiety; he was proud of what the readings had done to 
abridge this care; and the very strain of them under which it 
seems that his health had first given way, and which he always 
steadily refused to connect especially with them, had also 
broken the old confidence of being at all times available for bis 
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higher pursuit. What affected his health only he would not 
regard as part of the question either way. That was to be bdme 
as the lot more or less of all men; and the more thorough he 
could make his feeling of independence, and of ability to r^st, 
by what was now in hand, the better his final chances oj a 
perfect recovery would be. That was the spirit in which he 
entered on this last engagement. It was an opportunity offered 
for making a particular work really complete before he should 
abandon it for ever. Sometliing of it will not be indiscernible 
even in the summary of his past acquisitions, which with a 
pardonable exultation he now sent me. 

**Wc liad great difficulty in getting our American accounts 
squared to the point of ascertaining what Dolby’s commission 
amoimted to in English money. After all, we were obliged to 
call in the aid of a money-changer, to determine what he should 
pay as his share of tlie average loss of conversion into gold. 
With this deduction made, 1 think his conunission (1 have not 
the figures at hand) was £2888; Ticknor and Fields had a 
commission of £1000, besides 5 per cent, on all Boston receipts. 
The expenses in America to tbe day of our sailing were 38,948 
dollars; — ^roughly 39,000 dollars, or £13,000. The preliminary 
expenses were £614. The average price of gold was nearly 40 per 
cent, and yet my profit was witliin a hundred or so of £20,000. 
Supposing me to have got through tlie present engagement in 
good health, 1 shall have made by the readings, in two years, 
£33,000 that is to say: £13,000 received from the Chappells, 
and £ao,ooo from America. What I had made by them before, 
I could only ascertain by a long examination of Coutts’s books. 
1 should say, certainly not less than £10,000: for I remember 
that 1 made half that money in the first town and country 
campaign with poor Arthur Smith. These figures are of course 
between ourselves; but don’t you think them rather remark- 
able? The Chappell bargain began with £50 a night and every- 
thing paid; then became £60; and now rises to £80.” 

The last readings were appointed to begin with October; and 
at the request of an old friend, Chauncy I^re Townshend, who 
died during his absence in the States, he had accepted the 
trust, which occupied him some part of the summer, of examining 
and selecting for publication a bequest of some papers on matters 
of religious belief, which were issued in a sm^ volume the 
following 3rear. There came also in June a visit from Long- 
feUow and his daughters, with later summer visits from the 
Eliot Nortons; and at the arrival of friends whom he loved and 
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honoured as he did these, from the great country to which he 
owed so much, infinite were the rejoicings of Gadshill. Nothing 
could quench his old spirit in this way. But, in the intervals 
of my official work, I saw him frequently that summer, and 
never without the impression that America had told heavily 
upon him. There was manifest abatement of his natural force, 
the elasticity of bearing was impaired, and the wonderful bright- 
ness of eye was dimmed at times. One day, too, as he walked 
from his office with Miss Hogarth to dine at our house, he 
could read only the halves of the letters over the shop doors 
that were on his right as he looked. He attributed it to medicine. 
It was an additional unfavourable symptom that his right foot 
had become affected as well as the left, though not to anything 
like the same extent, during the journey from the (^ada 
frontier to Boston. But all this disappeared upon any spedal 
cause for exertion; and he was never unprepared to lavish 
freely for others the reserved strength that should have been 
kept for himself. This indeed was the great danger, for it dulled 
the apprehension of us all to the fact that absolute and pressing 
danger did positively exist. 

He had scarcely begun these last readings than he was beset 
by a misgiving, that, for a success large enough to repay Messrs. 
Chappell’s liberality, the enterprise would require a new excite- 
ment to carry him over the old ground; and it was while engag^ 
in Manchester and Liverpool at the outset of October that diis 
announcement came. “I have made a short reading of the 
murder in Oliver Twist, I cannot make up my mind, however, 
whether to do it or not. I have no doubt that I could perfectly 
petrify an audience by carrying out the notion I have of the 
way of rendering it. But whether the impression would not be 
so horrible as to keep them away another time, is what I cannot 
satisfy myself upon. What do you think? It is in three short 
parts; i. Where Fagin sets Noah Claypole on to watch Nancy. 
3. The scene on London Bridge. 3. Where F^in rouses Claypole 
from his sleep to tell Iris perverted story to Sikes: and the 
Murder, and the Murderer’s sense of being haunted. I have 
adapted and cut about the text with great care, and it is very 
powerful. I have to-day referred the book and the questiim to 
the Chappells as so largely interested.” I had a strong dislike 
to this proposal, less perhaps on the ground which ought to 
have been taken of the ph3^ical exertion it would involve, than 
because such a subject seemed to be altogetiier out ^ the 
pro^ce of reading; and it was resolved, that, before doing it. 
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trial should be made to a limited private audience in St. Jama’s 
Hall. The note announcing this, from Liverpool on 25 Octobier, 
is for other reasons worth printing. ‘‘I give you earliest notice 
that the Chappells suggest to me the i8th of November” (tne 
14th was chosen) “for trial of the Oliver Twist murder, whw 
eveiprthing in use for the previous day’s reading can be made 
available. 1 hope this may suit you? We have been doing weQ 
here; and how it was arranged, nobody knows, but we had 
£410 at St. James’s Hall last Tuesday, having advanced from 
our previous £360. The expenses are such, however, on the 
princely scale of the Chappells, that we never begin at a smaller, 
often at a larger, cost than £180. ... I have not been well, and 
have been heavily tired. However, I have little to complain of 
— nothing, nothing; though, like Mariana, I am aweary. But, 
think of this. If all go well and (like Mr. Dennis) 1 ‘work ofi’ 
this series triumphantly, I shall have made of these readings 
£28,000 in a year and a half.” This did not better reconcile me 
to what had been too clearly forced upon him by the supposed 
necessity of some new excitement to ensure a triumphant result; 
and even the private rehearsal only led to a painful correspon- 
dence between us, of which a few words are all that need now 
be preserved. “We might have agreed,” he wrote, “to differ 
about it very well, because we only wanted to find out the truth 
if we could, and because it was quite understood that 1 wanted 
to leave behind me the recollection of something very passion- 
ate and dramatic, done with simple means, if the art would 
justify the theme.” Apart from mere personal considerations, 
the whole question lay in these last words. It was impossible for 
me to admit that the effect to be produced was legitimate, 
or such as it was desirable to associate with the recollection 
of his readings. 

Mention should not be omitted of two sorrows which affected 
him at this time. At the close of the month before the readings 
began, his youngest son went forth from home to join an elder 
brother in Australia. “These partings are hard ^rd things” 
(26 September), “ but they are the lot of us all, and might have 
to be done without means or influence, and then would be far 
harder. God bless him!” Hardly a month later, the last of his 
surviving brothers, Frederick, the next to himself, died at 
Darlington. “He had been tended” (24 October), “with the 
greatest care and affection by some local friends. It was a wasted 
ufe, but God forbid that one should be hard upon it, or upon 
anything in this world that is not deliberately and coldly wrong.” 
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Before October closed the renewal of his labour had begun to 
tell upon him. He wrote to his sister-in-law on the 29th of 
iickness and sleepless nights, and of its having become neces- 
sary, when he had to read, that he should lie on the sofa all 
jay. After arrival at Edinburgh in December, he had been 
Tiaking a calculation that the railway travelling over such a 
jistance involved something more than thirty thousand shocks 
to the nerves; but he went on to Christmas, alternating these 
[ar-off places with nights regularly intervening in London, with- 
}ut much more complaint than of an inability to sleep. Trade 
reverses at Glasgow had checked tlie success there, but Edin- 
burgh made compensation. “The affectionate regard of the 
people exceeds all bounds and is shown in every way. The 
iudiences do everything but embrace me, and take as much 
pains with the readings as I do. . . . The keeper of the Edin- 
burgh hall, a fine old soldier, presented me on Friday night with 
the most superb red camellia for my button-hole that ever was 
seen. Nobody can imagine how he came by it, as the florists 
bad had a considerable demand for that colour, from ladies in 
the stalls, and could get no such thing.” 

The second portion of the enterprise opened with the New 
War; and tlie Sikes and Nancy scenes, everywhere his prominent 
subject, exacted the most terrible physical exertion from him. 
lu January he was at Clifton, where he had given, he told his 
sister-in-law, “ by far the best Murder yet done ” ; while at the 
same date he wrote to his daughter: “At Clifton on Monday 
night we had a contagion of fainting; and yet the place was 
not hot. I should think we had from a dozen to twenty ladies 
taken out stifl and rigid, at various times! It became quite 
ridiculous.” He was afterwards at Cheltenham. “Macready is 
3 f opinion that the Murder is two Macbeths. He declares that 
be heard every word of the reading, but I doubt it. Alas ! he is 
sadly infirm.” On the 27th he wrote to his daughter from Tor- 
quay that the place into which they had put him to read, and 
ft'here a pantomime had been played the night before, was 
Something between a Methodist chapel, a theatre, a circus, a 
riding-school, and a cow-house. Tliat day he wrote to me from 
bath: “Landor’s ghost goes along the silent streets here before 
>ae. . . , The place looks to me like a cemetery which the Dead 
bave succeeded in rising and taking. Having built streets of 
their old gravestones, they wander about scantly trying to ‘look 
ilive.' A dead failure.” 

In the second week of February he was in London, under 
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engagement to retuni to Scotland (which he had just left) aftei 
the usual weekly reading at St. James’s Hall, when there wai 
a sudden interruption. “My foot has turned lame again!” wai 
his announcement to me on the 15th, followed ne^t day b] 
this letter. “Henry Thompson will not let me read to-pight, aiu 
will not let me go to Scotland to-morrow. Tremendous houa 
here, and also in Edinburgh. Here is the certificate he drew u{ 
for himself and Beard to sign. ‘We the imdersigned hereb] 
certify that Mr. C. D. is suffering from inflammation of thi 
foot (caused by over-exertion), and that we have forbidden hi! 
appearance on the platform this evening, as he must keep bii 
room for a day or two.’ 1 have sent up to the Great Westen 
Hotel for apartments, and, if 1 can get them, sliall move then 
this evening. Heaven knows what engagements this ma] 
involve in April ! It throws us all back, and will cost me sonu 
five hundred potmds.” 

A few days’ rest again brought so mucli relief, that, againsl 
the urgent entreaties of members of his family as well as otha 
friends, he was in the railway carriage bound for Edinburg! 
on the morning of 20 February, accompanied by Mr. Chappd 
himself. “ 1 came down lazily on a sofa,” he wrote to me froK 
Edinburgh next day, “hardly changing my position the whok 
way. The railway authorities had done all sorts of things, anc 
I was more comfortable than on the sofa at the hotel. The fool 
gave me no uneasiness, and has been quiet and steady all night.’ 
He was nevertheless under the necessity, two days later, ol 
consulting Mr. Syme; and he told his daughter that this ^al 
authority had warned him against over-fatigue in the reading 
and given him some slight remedies, but otherwise reported hin 
in “just perfectly splendid condition.” With care he thought 
the pain might be got rid of. “What made Thompson think it 
was gout? he said often, and seemed to take that opinion 
extremely ill.” Again before leaving Scotland he saw Mr. SymOj 
and wrote to me on the second of March of the indignation 
with which he again treated the gout diagnosis, declaring the 
disorder to be an affection of tlie delicate nerves and muscle 
originating in cold. “1 told him that it had shown itself in 
America in the other foot as well. ‘Now I’ll just swear,’ said hn. 
‘that beyond the fatigue of the readings you’d been tramping 
in the snow within two or three days.’ 1 certainly had. ‘Well, 
said he triumphantly, ‘and how did it first begin? in the snoffi 
Gout? Bah! — ^Thompson knew no other name for it, and just 
called it gout. Bah!”’ Yet the famous pupil, Sir Henry Thomp 
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son, went certainly nearer the mark than the distinguished 
master, Mr. Syme, in giving to this distressing trouble a more 
than local character. 

The whole of that March month he went on with the scenes 
from Oliver Twist. “The foot goes femously,” he wrote to his 
daughter. “I feel the fatigue in it (four Murders in mie week) 
but not overmuch. It merely aches at night; and so does the 
other, sympathetically, I suppose.” At Hull on the 8th he heard 
of the death of the old and dear friend, Emerson Tennent, to 
whom he had inscribed his last book; and on tlie morning of 
the i 2 th I met him at the funeral. He had read the Olivet Twist 
scenes the night before at York; liad just been able to get to 
the express train, after shortening the pauses in the reading, 
by a violent rush when it was over; and had travelled through 
;tbe night. He appeared to me “dazed” and worn. No man could 
well look more so than he did, that sorrowful morning. 

The end was near. A public dinner, which will have mention 
on a later page, had been given him in Liverpool on 10 April, 
witli Lord Duficrin in the cliair, and a reading was due from him 
in Preston on the 22 nd of tliat month. But on Simday the i8th 
we Imd ill report of him from Chester, and on the 21 st he wrote 
from Blackpool to his sister-in-law: “I have come to this Sea- 
Bcach Hotel (charming) for a day’s rest. I am much better than 
I was on Sunday ; but shall want careful looking to, to get through 
tlic readings. My weakness and deadness are all on the left side; 
%nd if 1 don’t look at anything I try to touch with my left hand, 
1 don’t know where it is. I am in (secret) consultation with Frank 
Beard, who says that 1 have given him indisputable evidences 
}f overwork which he could wish to treat immediately; and so 
1 have telegraphed for him. 1 have had a delicious walk by the 
iea to-day, and 1 sleep soundly, and have picked up amazingly 
in appetite. My foot is greatly better too, and I wear my own 
Hoot.” Next day was appointed for the reading at Preston; and 
[rom that place he wrote to me, while waiting tlie arrival of 
Mr. Beard: “Don’t say anything about it, but the tremendously 
%vere nature of this work is a little shaking me. At Chester 
Inst Sunday I found myself extremely giddy, and extremely 
uncertain of my sense of touch, both in the left leg and the left 
l>nnd and arms. 1 had been taking some slight medicine of 
^card’s; and imme diately wrote to him describing exactly what 
' felt, and asking him whether those feelings covld he referable 
® the medicine? He promptly replied: ‘There can be no mis- 
nking them from your exact account. The medicine cannot 
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engagement to return to Scotland (which he had just left) after 
the usual weekly reading at St. James’s Hall, when there was 
a sudden interruption. “My foot has turned lame again!” was 
his announcement to me on the 15th, followed next day by 
this letter. “Henry Thompson will not let me read to-nijght, and 
will not let me go to Scotland to-morrow. Tremendous house 
here, and also in Edinburgh. Here is the certificate he qrew up 
for himself and Beard to sign. 'We the undersigned \hereby 
certify that Mr. C. D. is sufiering from inflammation of the 
foot (caused by over-exertion), and that we have forbidden his 
appearance on the platform tUs evening, as he must keep his 
room for a day or two.’ 1 have sent up to the Great Western 
Hotel for apartments, and, if I can get them, shall move there 
this evening. Heaven knows what engagements this may 
involve in April 1 It throws us all back, and will cost me some 
five hundred pounds.” 

A few days’ rest again brought so much relief, that, against 
the ui^ent entreaties of members of his family as well as other 
friends, he was in the railway carriage bound for Edinburgh 
on the morning of 20 February, accompanied by Mr. Chappell 
himself. “1 came down lazily on a sofa,” he wrote to me from 
Edinburgh next day, “hardly changing my position the whole 
way. The railway authorities had done all sorts of things, and 
1 was more comfortable than on the sofa at the hotel. The foot 
gave me no uneasiness, and lias been quiet and steady all night.” 
He was nevertheless under the necessity, two days later, of 
consulting Mr. Syme; and he told his daughter that this great 
authority had warned him against over-fatigue in the readings, 
and given him some slight remedies, but otherwise reported him 
in “just perfectly splendid condition.” With care he thought 
the pain might be got rid of. “What made Thompson think it 
was gout? he said often, and seemed to take that opinion 
extremely ill.” Again before leaving Scotland he saw Mr. Syme, 
and wrote to me on the second of March of the indignation 
with which he again treated the gout diagnosis, declaring the 
disorder to be an affection of the delicate nerves and muscles 
originating in cold. “1 told him that it had shown itself in 
America in the other foot as well. 'Now I’ll just swear,’ said he, 
'that beyond the fatigue of the readings you’d been tramping 
in the snow within two or three days.’ 1 certainly had. 'Well,’ 
said he triumphantly, ‘and how did it first begin? In the snow. 
Gout? Bah! — ^Thompson knew no other name for it, and just 
caOed it gout. Bah ! ’ ” Yet the famous pupil, Sir Henry Thomp* 
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son, went certainly nearer the mark than the distinguished 
master, Mr. Syme, in giving to this distressing trouble a more 
than local character. 

The whole of that March montli he went on with the scenes 
from Oliver Twist. “The foot goes famously,” he wrote to his 
daughter. “I feel the fatigue in it (four Murders in one week) 
but not overmuch. It merely aclies at night; and so does the 
other, S3nnpathetically, 1 suppose.” At Hull on the 8 th he heard 
of the death of the old and dear friend, Emerson Tennent, to 
whom he had inscribed his last book; and on the morning of 
the 12th I met him at the funeral. He had read the Oliver Twist 
scenes the night before at York; liad just been able to get to 
the express train, after shortening the pauses in the reading, 
by a violent rush when it was over; and had travelled tlirough 
the night. He appeared to me “dazed” and worn. No man could 
well look more so than he did, that sorrowful morning. 

The end was near. A public dinner, which will have mention 
on a later page, had been given him in Liverpool on 10 April, 
with Lord Dufierin in the cliair, and a reading was due from him 
in Preston on the 22nd of tlrat month. But on Sunday the i 8 th 
we Irad ill report of him from Chester, and on the 21st he wrote 
from Blackpool to his sister-in-law: “I liave come to this Sea- 
Beach Hotel (charming) for a day’s rest. I am much better than 
I was on Sunday ; but shall want careful looking to, to get through 
the readings. My weakness and deadness arc all on the left side; 
and if I don’t look at anything I try to toudi with my left hand, 
1 don’t know where it is. I am in (secret) consultation with Frank 
Beard, who says that I have given him indisputable evidences 
of overwork which he could wish to treat immediately; and so 
I have telegraphed for him. I liave had a delicious walk by the 
sea to-day, and I sleep soundly, and have picked up amazingly 
in appetite. My foot is greatly better too, and I wear my own 
boot.” Next day was appointed for the readii^ at Preston; and 
from that place he wrote to me, while waiting the arrival of 
Mr. Beard: “Don’t say anything about it, but tlie tremendously 
severe nature of this work is a little shaking me. At Chester 
last Sunday I found myself extremely giddy, and extremely 
uncertain of my sense of touch, both in the left leg and the left 
hand and arms. I had been taking some sli^^ht medicine of 
Beard’s; and immediately wrote to him describing exactly what 
I felt, and asking him whether those feelings could he referable 
to the medicine? He promptly replied: ‘There can be no mis- 
taking them from your exact account. The medicine cannot 
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possibly have caused them. 1 recognise indisputable symptoms 
of overwork, and I wish to take you in hand without any loss 
of time.’ They have greatly modified since, but he is coming 
down here this afternoon. To-morrow night at Wanfington I 
shall have but 25 more nights to work through. If he c^ coach 
me up for them, I do not doubt that 1 shall get all rigl^t agam 
— as I did when I became free in America. The foot h^s given 
me very little trouble. Yet it is remarkable that it h 'ihe left 
foot too] and that I told Henry Thompson (before I saw 'his old 
master Syme) that 1 had an inward conviction that whatever 
it was, it was not gout. 1 also told Beard, a year after the Staple- 
hurst accident, that 1 was certain that my heart had b^n 
fluttered, and wanted a little helping. This tlie stethoscope con- 
firmed; and considering the immense exertion I am undergoing, 
and the constant jarring of express trains, tlie case seems to 
me quite intelligible. Don’t say anything in the Gad’s direc- 
tion about my being a little out of sorts. I have broached the 
matter of course; but very lightly. Indeed there is no reason 
for broaching it otherwise.” 

Even to the close of that letter he had buoyed himself up 
with the hope that he might yet be “coached” and that the 
readings need not bo discontinued. But Mr. Beard stopped them 
at once, and brought his patient to London. On Friday morning 
the 23rd, the same envelope brought me a note from himself 
to say that he was well enough, but tired; in perfectly good 
spirits, not at all uneasy, and writing this himself that I should 
have it under his own ^nd; with a note from his eldest son to 
say that his father appeared to him to be very ill, and that a 
consultation had been appointed with Sir Thomas Watson. The 
statement of that distinguished physician, sent to myself in 
June 1872, completes for the present tlie sorrowful narrative. 

“ It was, I think, on the 23rd of April, 1869, that I was asked 
to see Charles Dickens, in consultation with Mr. Carr Beard. 
After I got home I jotted down, from their joint account, 
what follows. 

“After unusual irritability, C. D. found himself, last Satur- 
day or Sunday, giddy, with a tendency to go backwards, and to 
turn round. Afterwards, desiring to put something on a small 
table, he pushed it and the table forwards, undesignedly. He 
had some odd feeling of insecurity about his left leg, as if there 
was something tmnatural about his heel; but he could lift, and 
he did not drag, his leg. Also he spoke of some strangeness of 
his left hand and arm; missed the spot on which he wished to 
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lay that hand, unless he carefully looked at it; felt an unreadi> 
ness to lift his hands towards his head, especially his left hand 
— ^when, for instance, he was brushing his hair. 

“He had written thus to Mr. Carr Beard. 

“ ‘ Is it possible that anything in my medicine can have made 
me extremely giddy, extremely uncertain of my footing, especi- 
ally on the left side, and extremely indisposed to raise my hands 
to my head. These symptoms made me very uncomfortable on 
Saturday (qy. Sunday?) night, and all yesterday, etc.’ 

“The state thus described showed plainly that C. D. had been 
on the brink of an attack of paralysis of his left side, and possibly 
of apoplexy. It was, no doubt, the result of extreme hurry, 
overwork, and excitement, incidental to his readings. 

“On hearing from him Mr. Carr Beard had gone at once to 
Preston, or Blackburn (I am not sure which), had forbidden his 
reading that same evening, and had brought him to London. 

“When I saw him he appeared to be well. His mind was un- 
clouded, his pulse quiet. His heart was beating with some slight 
excess of the natural impulse. He told me he had of late some- 
times, but rarely, lost or misused a word; that he forgot names, 
and numbers, but had always done that; and he promised 
implicit obedience to our injunctions. 

“We gave him the following certificate. 

“‘The undersigned certify that Mr. Charles Dickens has been 
seriously unwell, through great exhaustion and fatigue of body 
and mind consequent upon his public readings and long and 
frequent railways journeys. In our judgment Mr. Dickens will 
not be able with safety to himself to resume his readings for 
several months to come. 

“‘Thos. Watson, M.D. 

“‘F. Carr Beard.* 

“However, after some weeks, he expressed a wish for my 
sanction to his endeavours to redeem, in a careful and moderate 
way, some of the reading engagements to which he had been 
pledged before those threatenings of brain-mischief in tire 
Nor^ of England. 

“As he had continued uniformly to seem and to feel perfectly 
well, I did not think myself warranted to refuse that sanction: 
and in writing to enforce great caution in the trials, I expressed 
some apprehension that he might fancy we had been too peremp- 
tory in our injunctions of mental and bodily repose in April; 
and I quoted the following remark, which occurs somewhere 
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in one of Captain Cook’s Voyages. 'Preventive measures ate 
always invidious, for when most successful, the necessity for 
them is the least apparent.’ 

“ I mention this to explain the letter which I send herewith, 
and which 1 must beg you to return to me, as al precious 
remembrance of the writer with whom I had long enjoyed very 
friendly and much valued relations. \ 

“I scarcely need say that if what I have now written, can, 
in any way, be of use to you, it is entirely at your service and 
disposal — ^nor need I say with how much interest I have read 
the first volume of your late friend’s Life. I catmot help regret- 
ting tlmt a great pressure of professional work at tlie time, 
prevented my making a fuller record of a case so interesting.” 

The twelve readings to which Sir Thomas Watson consented, 
with the condition that railway travel was not to accompany 
them, were further to be delayed until the opening months of 
1870. They were an offering from Dickens by way of small com- 
pensation to Messrs. Chappell for the breakdown of the enter- 
prise on which tliey had staked so much. But here practically 
he finished his career as a public reader, and what remains 
will come with the sad winding-up of the story. One effort only 
intervened, by which he hoped to get happily back to his 
old pursuits; but to tliis, as to that which preceded it, sterner 
Fate said also No, and his Last Book, like his Last Readings, 
prematurely closed. 



II 


LAST BOOK 
1869-70 

The last book undertaken by Dickens was to be published in 
illustrated monthly numbers, of the old form, but to close with 
the twelfth.^ It closed, unfinished, with tire sixth number, w'hich 
was itself underwritten by two pages. 

His first fancy for tlie tale was expressed in a letter in the 
middle of July. “\Vhat should you tlunk of the idea of a story 
beginning in this way?— Two people, boy and girl, or very 
young, going apart from one another, pledged to be married 
after many years— at the end of the book. The interest to arise 
out of the tracing of their separate ways, and the impossibility 
of telling what will be done with that impending fate.” This was 
laid aside; but it left a marked trace on the story as afterwards 
designed, in the position of Edwin Drood and his betrothed. 

*Iu drawing tlie agreement for the publication, Mr. Ouvrjr bad, by 
Dickens’s wish, inserted a clause thought to be altogether needless, but 
found to be sadly pertinent. It was the first time such a clause had been 
inserted in one of his a^eements. “'riiat if the said Charles Dickens ^all 
die during the composition of the said work of the Mystery of Edwin Drood, 
or shall otherwise become incapable of completing the said work for 
publication in twelve monthly numbers as agreed, it shall be referred to 
John Forster, £sq., one of Hot Majesty’s Commissioners in Lunacy, or in 
the case of his death, incapacity, or refusal to act, then to such person 
as shall be named by Her Majesty’s Attorney-General for the time being, 
to determine the amount which shall be repaid by the said Charles Dickens, 
his executor's or administrators, to the said Frederic Chapman as a fair 
compensation for so much of the said work as shall not have been com- 
pleted for publication.” The sum to be paid at once, for 25,000 copies was 
£7500; publishOT and author slraring equally in the profit of all sales 
Myond that impression; and the number reached, while the author yet 
lived, was 50,000. The sum paid for early sheets to America was £1000; 
and Baron Tauebnitz paid liberally, as be always did, for his Leipzig 
reprint. “All Mr. Dickens’s works,” M. Tauchnitz writes to ine, “have 
been published under agreement by me. My intercourse with him lasted 
nearly twenty-seven years. The first of his letters dates in October 1843, 
and bis last at the dose of March, 1870. Our long rdations were not only 
never troubled by the least disagreement, but were the occasion of most 
hearty personal filing; and I shall never lose the sense of his kind and 
friendly nature. On my asking him his terms for Edwin Drood, he relied, 
'Your terms shall be mine.’” 

365 
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I first heard of the later design in a letter dated “Friday 
the 6th of August 1869/’ in which after speaking, with the usu^ 
unstinted praise he bestowed always on what moved him m 
others, of a little tale he had received for his journal^ he spoke 
of the change that had occurred to him for the new tale bj 
himself. 1 laid aside the fancy I told you of, and haye a vei) 
curious and new idea for my new story. Not a comh^unicable 
idea (or the interest of the book would be gone), but a verj 
strong one, though difficult to work.” The story, I learn 
immediately afterward, was to be that of the murder of s 
nephew by his uncle; the originality of which was to consist 
in the review of the murderer’s career by himself at the close, 
when its temptations were to be dwelt upon as if, not he tbi 
culprit, but some other man, were the tempted. The last chapter: 
were to be written in the condemned cell, to which his wicked 
ness, all elaborately elicited from him as if told of another, had 
brought him. Discovery by the murderer of the utter needless- 
ncss of the murder for its object, was to follow hard upon com- 
mission of the deed; but all discovery of tlie murderer was to 
l)e baffied till towards the close, when, by means of a gold rinR 
which had resisted the corrosive effects of the lime into whici 
he had throMcn the body, not only the person murdered was to 
be identified but the locality of the crime and the man who 
committed it. So much was told to me before any of the book 
was written; and it will be recollected that the ring, taken by 
Drood to be given to his bctrotlied only if their engagement 
went on, was brought away with him from tlieir last interview. 
Rosa was to marry Tartar, and Crisparkle the sister of Land- 
less, who was himself, 1 tliink, to have perished in assistin, 
Tartar finally to unmask and seize the murderer. 

Nothing had been written, however, of the main parts of the 
design excepting what is found in tlic published numbers; there 
was no hint or preparation for the sequel in any notes of chapters 
in advance; and there remained not even what he had himself 
so sadly written of the book by Thackeray also interrupted by 
death. The evidence of matured designs never to be accomplished, 
intentions planned never to be executed, roads of thought marked 
out never to be traversed, goals shining in the distance never to 
be reached, was wanting here. It was all a blank. Enough bad 
been completed nevertheless to give promise of a much great^ 
book than its immediate predecessor. “I hope his book b 
finished,” wrote Longfellow when tire news of his death ^ 
flashed to America. “It is certainly one of his most beautiful 
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works, if not the most beautiful of all. It would be too sad to 
think the pen had foUen from his hand, and left it incomplete.” 
Some of its characters are touched with subtlety, and in its 
descriptions his imaginative power was at its best. Not a line 
was wanting to the reality, in the most minute local detail, of 
places the most widely contrasted; and we saw with equal vivid- 
ness the ISLzy cathedral town and the lurid opium-eater’s den. 
Something like the old lightness and buoyancy of animal spirits 
gave a new freshness to the humour; the scenes of the child- 
heroine and her luckless betrothed had both novelty and nicety 
of character in them; and Mr. Grewgious in cham^rs with his 
clerk and the two waiters, tlie conceited fool Sapsea, and the 
blustering philanthropist Honeythunder, were first-rate comedy. 
Miss TwinUeton was of the family of Miss La Crecvy; and the 
lodging-house keeper. Miss BiUickin, though she gave Miss 
Twinklcton but a sorry account of her blood, had that of Mrs. 
Todgers in her veins. “ I was put in early life to a very genteel 
boarding-school, the mistress being no less a lady than yourself, 
of about your own age, or it may be some years younger, and 
a poorness of blood flowed from the table which has run through 
my life.” Was ever anything better said of a school-fare of 
starved gentility? 

The last page of Edwin Drood was written in the Chalet in the 
afternoon of his last day of consciousness; and I have thought 
there might be some interest in a facsimile of the greater part 
of this final page of manuscript that ever came from his hmid, 
at which he had worked unusually late in order to finish the 
chapter. It has very much the character, in its excessive care of 
correction and interlineation, of all his later manuscripts; and 
in order that comparison may be made with his earlier and 
easier method, I place beside it a portion of a page of the original 
of Oliver Twist. His greater pains and elaboration of writing, it 
may be mentioned, become first very obvious in the later parts 
of Martin Chuzzlewit', but not the least remarkable feature in 
all his manuscripts, is the accuracy with which the portions of 
each representing the several numbers are exactly adjusted to 
the space the printer has to fill. Whether without erasure or 
so interlined as to be illegible, nothing is wanting, and there is 
no thing in excess. So assured had the habit become, that we 
have seen him re marking upon an instance the other way, in 
Our Mutued Friend^ as not having happened to him for thirty 
years. Certainly the exceptions had been few and unimportant; 
but Edwin Drood more startlingly showed him how unsettled 
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the habit he most prized had become, in the clashing of old 
and new pursuits. “When I had written” (22 December, 1869) 
“and, as I thought, disposed of the first two Numbers of my 
story, Clowes informed me to my horror that they were, together, 
twelve printed pages too short I II Consequently 1 had tb trans- 
pose a chapter from number two to number one, and ^modd 
number two altogether! This was the more unlucky, ^hat it 
came upon me at the time when I was obliged to leave the book, 
in order to get up the readings” (the additional twelve for which 
Sir Thonuis Watson’s consent had been obtained); “quite gone 
out of my mind since I left them ofE. However, I turned to it 
and got it done, and both numbers arc now in type. Charles 
Collins has designed an excellent cover.” It was his wish that 
his son-in-law should have illustrated the story; but this not 
being practicable, upon an opinion expressed by Mr. Millais 
which the result thorouglily justified, choice was made of 
Mr. S. L. Fildes. 


This reference to the last effort of Dickens’s genius had been 
written as it thus stands, when a discovery of some interest 
was made by the writer. Within the leaves of one of Dickens’s 
other manuscripts were found some detached slips of his writing, 
on paper only l^f the size of that used for the tale, so cramped, 
interlined, and blotted as to be nearly illegible, which on close 
inspection proved to be a scene in which Sapsea the auctioneer 
is introduced as the principal fi^re, among a group of characters 
new to the story. The explanation of it perhaps is, that, having 
become a little nervous about the course of the tale, from a 
fear that he might have plunged too soon into the incidents 
leading on to the catastrophe, such as the Datchery assumption 
in the fifth number (a misgiving he had certainly expressed to 
his sister-in-law), it had occurred to him to open some fresh 
veins of character incidental to the interest, though not directly 
part of it, and so to handle them in connection with Sapsea as 
a little to suspend the final development even while assisting 
to strengthen it. Before beginning any number of a serial, he 
used, as we have seen in former instances, to plan briefly what 
he intended to put into it chapter by chapter; and his first 
number-plan of Drood had the following: “Mr. Sapsea. Old 
Tory jackass. Connect Jasper with him. (He will want a solemn 
donkey by and by) ” : which was effected by bringing together 
both Durdles and Jasper, for connection with Sapsea, in the 
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matter of the epitaph for Mrs. Sapsea’s tomb. The scene now 
discovered might in this view have been designed to strengthen 
and carry forward that element in the tale; and otherwise 
it very sufficiently expresses itself. It would supply an answer, 
if such were needed, to those who have asserted that the 
hopeless decadence of Dickens as a writer had set in before 
his death. Among the lines last written by him, these are the 
very last we can ever hope to receive; and they seem to me a 
delightful specimen of the power possessed by him in his prime, 
and the rarest which any novelist can have, of revealing a 
character by a touch. Here are a couple of people, Kimber and 
Peartree, not known to us before, whom we read oS thoroughly 
in a dozen words ; and as to Sapsea himself, auctioneer and Mayor 
of Qoisterham, we are face to face witli what before we only 
dimly realised, and we see the solenrn jackass, in his business 
pulpit, pla 3 dng ofi the airs of Mr. Dean in his Cathedral pulpit, 
with Qoisterham laughing at the impostor. 


How Mr. Sapsea Ceased to be a Member 
OF THE Eight Club 

Told hy himself 

Wishing to take the air, I proceeded by a circuitous route 
to the dub, it being our weekly night of meeting. 1 found that 
we mustered our full strength. We were enrolled under the 
denomination of the Eight Qub. We were eight in number; we 
met at eight o’clock during eight months of the year; we played 
eight games of four-handed cribbage, at eightpence the game; 
our frugal supper was composed of eight rolls, eight mutton 
chops, eight pork sausages, eight baked potatoes, eight marrow- 
bones, with eight toasts, and eight bottles of ale. There may, 
or may not, be a certain harmony of colour in the ruling idea 
of this (to adopt a phrase of our lively neighbours) reunion. 
It was a little idea of mine. 

“A somewhat popular member of the Eight Club, was a 
member by the name of Kimber. By profession, a dancing- 
master. A commonplace, hopeful sort of man, wholly destitute 
of dignity or knowledge of the world. 

1 entered the Qub-room, Kimber was making the remark: 
*And he still half-believes him to be very high in &e Church.' 

"In the act of hanging up my hat on the eighth peg by the 
door, I caught Kimber’s visual ray. He lowered it, and passed 
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a remark on the next change of the moon. I did not take par- 
ticular notice of this at the moment, because the world was 
often pleased to be a little shy of ecdesiastical topics in my 
presence. For I felt that I was pidced out (though perhaps only 
through a coincidence) to a certain extent to represent what 
1 call our glorious constitution in Church and State. The>.phrase 
may be objected to by captious minds; but I own to it as mine. 
I threw it off in argument some little time back. I said;< ‘Our 
Glorious Constitution in Church and State.’ > 

“Another member of the Eight Qub was Peartree; also 
member of the Royal College of Surgeons. Mr. Peartree is not 
accountable to me for his opinions, and I say no more of them 
here than that he attends the poor gratis whenever they want 
him, and is not the parish doctor. Mr. Peartree may justify it 
to the grasp of his mind thus to do his republican utmost to 
bring an appointed officer into contempt. Suffice it that Mr. 
Peartree can never justify it to the grasp of mine. 

“Between Peartree and Kimber there was a sickly sort of 
feeble-minded alliance. It came under my p>articular notice 
when I sold off Kimber by auction. (Goods taken in execution.) 
He was a widower in a white under-waistcoat, and slight shoes 
with bows, and had two daughters not ill-looking. Indeed the 
reverse. Both daughters taught dancing in scholastic establish- 
ments for Young Ladies — had done so at Mrs. Sapsea’s; nay, 
Twinkleton’s — and both, in giving lessons, presented tlie im- 
womanly spectacle of liaving little fiddles tucked under their 
chins. In spite of which, the younger one might, if I am correctly 
informed — I will raise tlie veil so far as to say I know she might 
— have soared for life from this degrading taint, but for having 
the class of mind allotted to what I cdl the common herd, 
and being so incredibly devoid of veneration as to become 
painfully ludicrous. 

“When 1 sold off Kimber without reserve, Peartree (as poor 
as he can hold together) had several prime household lots 
knocked down to him. 1 am not to be blinded; and of course 
it was as plain to me what he was going to do with them, as 
it was that he was a brown bulking sort of revolutionary sub- 
ject who had been in India with the soldiers, and ought (for 
the sake of society) to have his neck broke. I saw the lots shortly 
afterwards in Kimber’s lodgings — ^through the window — and I 
easily made out that there had been a sneaking pretence of 
lending them till better times. A man with a smaller knowledge 
of the world than m}rself might have been led to suspect that 
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Kimber had held back money from his creditors, and fraudu- 
lently bought the goods. But, besides that I knew for certain 
be had no money. 1 knew that this would involve a species of 
forethought not to be made compatible with the frivolity of a 
caperer, inoculating other people with cap>erlng, for his bread. 

“As it was the first time I had seen either of those two since 
the sale, I kept m3^1f in wliat I call Abeyance. When selling 
him up, 1 had delivered a few remarks — shall 1 say a little 
homily?— concerning Kimber, which the world did regard as 
more than usually worth notice. 1 had come up into my pulpit, 
it was said, uncommonly like — and a murmur of recognition 
had repeated his (I will not name whose) title, before 1 spoke. 
1 had then gone on to say that all present would find, in the 
first page of the catalogue that was lying before them, in the 
last paragraph before tlie first lot, the following words: ‘Sold 
in pursuance of a writ of execution issued by a creditor.’ I had 
then proceeded to remind my friends, that however frivolous, 
not to say contemptible, the business by which a man got his 
goods together, stiU his goods were as dear to him, and as cheap 
to society (if sold without reserve), as though his pursuits had 
been of a character tliat would bear serious contemplation. I had 
then divided my text (if I may be allowed so to call it) into 
three heads: firstly. Sold; secondly. In pursuance of a writ of 
execution; thirdly. Issued by a creditor; witli a few moral 
reflections on ea^, and winding up with, ‘Now to the first 
lot’ in a manner that was complimented when I afterwards 
mii^led with my hearers. 

“So, not being certain on what terms I and Kimber stood, 
I was grave, 1 was chilling. Kimber, however, moving to me, 
I moved to Kimber. (I was the creditor who had issued the 
writ. Not that it matters.) 

‘“I was alluding, Mr. Sapsea,’ said Kimber, ‘to a stranger 
w'ho entered into conversation with me in tlie street as I came 
to the Qub. He had been speaking to you just before, it 
seemed, by the church}rard; and though you had told him 
who you were, I could hardly persuade him that you were 
not high in the Church.’ 

“‘iSot!’ said Peartree. 

“ ‘ Ass ! ’ said Kimber. 

‘“Idiot and Ass!’ said the other five members. 

“‘Idiot and Ass, gentlemen,’ I remonstrated, looking around 
me, ‘are strong expressions to apply to a young man of good 
appearance and address.’ My generosity was roused; I own 
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“‘You’ll admit that he must be a Fool/ said Peartree. 

“‘You can’t deny that he must be a Blockhead/ said Kimber. 

“Their tone of disgust amounted to being offensive. Why 
should the young man jse so calumniated? What had ne done? 
He had only made an innocent and natural mistake. I cdntrolled 
my generous indignation, and said so. \ 

“ ‘ Natural ? ’ repeated Kimber. * He's a Natural ! ’ 

“The remaining six members of the Eight Club laughed 
unanimously. It stung me. It was a scornful laugh. My anger 
was roused in behalf of an absent, friendless stranger. I rose 
(for 1 had been sitting down). 

“‘Gentlemen,’ I said with dignity, ‘I will not remain one of 
this Club allowii^ opprobrium to be cast on an unoffending 
person in his absence. 1 will not so violate what I call the sacred 
rites of hospitality. Gentlemen, until you know how to behave 
yourselves better, I leave you. (^ntlcmcn, until then I withdraw, 
from this place of meeting, whatever personal qualifications 1 may 
have brought into it. Gentlemen, until then you cease to be the 
Eight Club, and must make the best you can of becoming the 
Seven.’ 

“ I put on my hat and retired. As 1 went downstairs I distinctly 
heard them give a suppressed cheer. Such is the power of de- 
meanour and knowledge of mankind. 1 had forced it out of them. 

“II 

“Whom should I meet in the street, within a few yards of 
the door of the inn where the Club was held, but the selfsame 
young man whose cause I had felt it my duty so warmly — and 
I will add so disinterestedly — to take up. 

“‘Is it Mr. Sapsea,’ he said doubtfully, ‘or is it 

“‘It is Mr. Sapsea,’ I replied. 

“‘Pardon me, Mr. Sapsea; you appear warm, sir.’ 

“‘I have been warm,’ I said, ‘and on your accoimt.’ Having 
stated the circumstances at some length (my generosity almost 
overpowered him), I asked him his name. 

“‘Mr. Sapsea/ he answered, looking down, ‘your penetration 
is so acute, your glance into the souls of your fellow men is so 
penetrating, that if 1 was hardy enough to deny that my name 
is Poker, what would it avail me?* 

“I don’t know that I had quite exactiy made out to a 
fraction that his name was Poker, but I daresay I had been 
pretty near doing it. 
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‘ Well, well/ said I, trying to put him at his ease by nodding 
my head in a soothing way. ‘Your name is Poker, and there is 
no harm in being named Poker.’ 

“‘Oh Mr. Sapseal* cried the young man, in a very well- 
behaved manner. ‘Bless you for those words!’ He then, as if 
ashamed of having given way to his feelings, looked down again. 

“ ‘ Come, Poker,’ said I, ‘ let me hear more about you. Tell me. 
Where are you going to. Poker? and where do you come from? ’ 
“‘Ah Mr. Sapsea!’ exclaimed the young man. ‘Disguise from 
you is impossible. You know already that I come from some- 
where, and am going somewhere else, If I was to deny it, what 
would it avail me? ’ 

“‘Then don’t deny it,’ was my remark. 

“‘Or,’ pursued Poker, in a kind of despondent rapture, ‘or 
if I was to deny that I came to this town to see and hear you, 
sir, what would it avail me? Or if I was to deny 

The fragment ends there, and the hand tliat could alone have 
completed it is at rest for ever. 


Some personal characteristics remain for illustration before 
the end is briefly told. 
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PERSONAL CnARACTERISTlCS 
1836-70 

Objection has been taken to this-' biography as likely to dis- 
appoint its readers in not making them “talk to Dickens as 
Boswell makes tliem talk to Jolmson.’’ But where will tlie blame 
lie if a man takes up Pickwick and is disappointed to find that 
he is not reading Rasselasl A book must be judged for what it 
aims to be, and not for wliat it cannot by possibility be. I sup- 
pose so remarkable an author as Dickens hardly ever lived who 
carried so little of authorship into ordinary social intercourse. 
Potent as the sway of his writings was over him, it expressed 
itself in otlicr ways. Traces or triumphs of literary labour, 
displays of conversational or other personal predominance, were 
no part of the influence he exerted over friends. 'I'o them he was 
only the pleasantest of companions, witli whom they forgot tliat 
he had ever written anything, and felt only tlie charm which a 
nature of such capacity for supreme enjoyment causes every- 
one around it to enjoy. Ilis talk was unaffected and natural, 
never bookish in the smallest degree. He was quite up to the 
average of well-read men; but as there was no ostentation of it 
in his writing, so neither was there in his conversation. This 
was so attractive because so keenly obserA-ant, and lighted up 
with so many touches of humorous fancy; but, witli every 
possible thing to give relish to it, there were not many things 
to bring away. 

Of course a book must stand or fall by its contents. Macaulay 
said very truly that tlie place of books in the public estimation 
is fixed, not by what is written about them, but by what is 
written in them. 1 offer no complaint of any remark made upon 
these volumes, but there have been some misapprehensions. 
Though Dickens bore outwardly so little of the impress of his 
writings, they formed the whole of that inner life which essen- 
tially constituted tlie man; and as in this respect he was actually, 
I have thought that lus biography should endeavour to present 

376 
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him. The story of his books, therefore, at all steles of their 
progress, and of the hopes or designs connected with them, wu 
my first care. With that view, and to give also to the memoir 
what was attainable of the value of autobiography, letters to 
myself, such as were never addressed to any other of his con^ 
spondents, and covering all the important incidents in the life 
to be retraced, were used with few exceptions exclusively; and 
though the exceptions are much more numerous in the later 
sections, this general plan has guided me to the end. Such were 
my limits indeed, that half even of those letters had to be put 
aside; and to have added all such others as were opened to me 
would have doubled the size of my book, not contributed to it 
a new fact of life or character, and altered materially its design. 
It would have been so much lively illustration added to the 
subject, but out of place here. The purpose here was to make 
Dickens the sole central figure in the scenes revived, narrator 
as well as principal actor; and only by the means employed 
could consistency or unity be given to the self-revelation, and 
the picture made definite and clear. It is the peculiarity of few 
men to be to their most intimate friend neither more nor less 
than they are to themselves, but this was true of Dickens; and 
what kind or quality of nature such intercourse expressed in 
him, of what strength, tenderness, and delicacy susceptible, of 
what steady level warmth, of what daily unresting activity of 
intellect, of what unbroken continuity of kindly impulse through 
the change and vicissitude of three-and-thirty years, the letters 
to myself given in these volumes could alone express. Gathered 
from various and differing sources, their interest could not have 
been as the interest of these; in which everything comprised in 
the successive stages of a most attractive career is written with 
unexampled care and truthfulness, and set forth in definite 
pictures i>f what he saw and stood in the midst of, unblurred 
by vagueness or reserve. Of the charge of obtruding myself to 
which their publication has exposed me, I can only say t^t 
I studied nothing so hard as to suppress my own personality, 
and have to regret my ill success where I supposed I had even 
too perfectly succeeded. But we have all of us frequent occasion 
to say, parodying Mrs. Peachum’s remark, that we are bitter 
bad judges of ourselves. 

The other properties of these letters are quite subordinate 
to this main fact that tlie man who wrote them is thus perfe^y 
seen in them. But they do not lessen the estimate of his genius. 
Admiration rises higher at the writer’s mental forces, who. 
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putting so much of himself into his work for the public, had 
still so much overflowing for such private intercourse. The 
sunny health of nature in them is manifest; its largeness, spon- 
taneity, and manliness; but they have also that which highest 
intellects appreciate best. “1 have read them,” Lord\Russell 
wrote to me, “with delight and pain. His heart, his imag^ation, 
his qualities of painting what is noble, and finding diamonds 
hidden far away, are greater here tlian even his works Convey 
to me. How I lament he was not spared to us longer. 1 shall 
have a fresh grief when he dies in your volumes.” Shallower 
people are more apt to find other things. If the bonhommie 
of a man’s genius is obvious to all the world, there are plenty 
of knowing ones ready to take the shine out of the genius, to 
discover that after all it is not so wonderful, that what is grave 
in it wants depth, and the humour has something mechanical. 
But it will be difficult even for these to look over letters so 
marvellous in the art of reproducing to tlic sight what has once 
been seen, so natural and unstudied in their wit and fun, and 
with such a constant well-spring of sprightly runnings of speech 
in them, point of epigram, ingenuity of quaint expression, 
absolute freedom from every touch of affectation, and to 
believe that the source of this man’s humour, or of what- 
ever gave wealth to his genius, was other idian habitual, 
unbounded, and resistless. 

There is another consideration of some importance. Sterne did 
not more incessantly fall back from his works upon himself 
than Dickens did, and undoubtedly one of the impressions left 
by the letters is that of the intensity and tenacity with which 
he recognised, realised, contemplated, cultivated, and thoroughly 
enjoyed, his own individuality in even its most trivial mani- 
festations. But if anyone is led to ascribe this to self-esteem, to 
a narrow exclusiveness, or to any other invidious form of 
egotism, let him correct the impression by observing how 
Dickens bore himself amid the universal blazing-up of America, 
at the beginning and at the end of his career. Of his hearty, 
undisguised, and unmistakable enjoyment of his astonishing 
and indeed quite bewildering popularity, there can be as little 
doubt as that there is not a particle of vanity in it, any more 
than of false modesty or grimace. While realising fully the fact 
of it, and the worth of the fact, there is not in his whole being 
a fibre that answers falsely to the charmer’s voice. Few men 
in the world, one fancies, could have gone through such grand 
displays of fireworks, not merely with so marvellous an absence 
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of what the French call pose, but unsoiled by the smoke of 
a cracker. No man’s strong individuality was ever so free 
from conceit. 

Other person^ incidents and habits, and especially some 
matters of opinion of grave importance, will help to make his 
character better known. Much questioning followed a brief 
former reference to his religion, but, inconsistent or illogical as 
the conduct described may be, there is nothing to correct in 
my statement of it; and to any doubt there still may be in r^rd 
to the essentials of his faith, answer will be afforded by a letter 
written on the occasion of his youngest boy leaving home in 
September 1868 to join his brother in Australia, than which 
none worthier appears in his story. “I write this note to-day 
because your going away is much upon my mind, and because 
I want you to have a few parting words from me, to think of 
now and then at quiet times. 1 need not tell you that I love 
you dearly, and am very, very sorry in my heart to part with 
you. But this life is half made up of partings, and these pains 
must be borne. It is my comfort and my sincere conviction 
that you are going to try the life for which you are best fitted. 
1 think its freedom and wildness more suited to you than any 
experiment in a study or office would have been; and without 
that training, you could have followed no other suitable occu- 
pation. What you have always wanted until now, has been a 
set, steady, constant purpose. I therefore exhort you to per- 
severe in a thorough determination to do whatever you l^ve 
to do as well as you can do it. 1 was not so old as you are now, 
when I first had to win my food, and to do it out of this deter- 
mination; and I have never slackened in it since. Never take a 
mean advantage of anyone in any transaction, and never be 
hard upon people who are in your power. Try to do to others 
as you would have them do to you, and do not be discouraged 
if they fail sometimes. It is much better for you that they should 
fail in obeying the greatest rule laid down by Our Saviour than 
that you should. 1 put a New Testament among your books 
for the very same reasons, and with the very same hopes, that 
made me write an easy account of it for you, when you were 
a little child. Because it is the best book that ever was, or will 
be, known in the world; and because it teaches you ^e best 
lessons by which any human creature, who tries to be truthful 
and faithful to duty, can possibly be guided. As your brothers 
have gone away, one by one, 1 have written to each such words 
as I am now writing to you, and have entreated them all to 
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guide themselves by this Book, putting aside the interpretationa 
and inventions of Man. You will remember that you have never 
at home been harassed about religious observances, or mere fon> 
nudities. I have always been anxious not to weary my children 
with such things, before they are old enough to formi opinions 
respecting them. You will therefore understand the better that 
1 now most solemnly impress upon you the truth and beauty 
of the Christian Religion, as it came from Christ Himself, and 
the impossibility of your going far wrong if you humbly but 
heartily respect it. Only one thing more on this head. The more 
we are in earnest as to feeling it, the less we are disposed to 
hold forth about it. Never abandon the wholesome practice of 
saying your own private prayers, night and morning. I have 
never abandoned it myself, and 1 know the comfort of it. 1 hope 
you will always be able to say in after life, that you had a kind 
father. You cannot show your affection for him so well, or make 
him so happy, as by doing your duty.” They who most intimately 
knew Dickens will know liest tliat every word there is written 
from his heart, and is radiant with the truth of his nature. 

To the same effect, in the leading matter, he expressed himself 
twelve years before, and again the day before his death; 
replying in both cases to correspondents who had addressed 
him as a public writer. A clergyman, the Rev. R. H. Davies, 
had been struck by the hynm in the Christmas tale of the 
“Wreck of the Golden JVfary” {Household Words, 1856). “I beg 
to thank you,” Dickens answered (Christmas Eve, 1856), “for 
your very acceptable letter — ^not the less gratifying to me 
because 1 am myself the writer you refer to. . . . There cannot 
be many men, 1 believe, who have a more humble veneration 
for the New Testament, or a more profound conviction of its 
all-sufficiency, than 1 have. If 1 am e\'er (as you tell me 1 am) 
mistaken on tliis subject, it is because 1 discountenance all 
obtrusive professions of and tradings in religion, as one of the 
main causes why real Christianity lias been retarded in this 
world; and because my observation of life induces me to hold 
in unspeakable dread and horror, tliose unseemly squabUes 
about the letter which drive tlie spirit out of hundreds of 
thousands.” In precisely similar tone, to a reader of Edwin 
Drood (Mr. J. M. Makeham), who had pointed out to him that 
his employment as a figure of speech of a line from Holy Writ 
in his tenth chapter might be subject to misconstruction, he 
wrote from Gadshill on Wednesday tlie eighth of Jime, 1870. 
“It would be quite inconceivable to me, but for your letter, 
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that any reasonable reader could possibly attach a scriptural 
reference to that passage. ... I am truly shocked to find that 
any reader can make the mistake. I have always striven in my 
writings to express veneration for the life and lessons of our 
Saviour; because I feel it; and because I re-wrote that history 
for my children — every one of whom knew it, from having it 
repeated to them, long before they could read, and almost as 
soon as they could speak. But I have never made proclamation 
of this from the housetops.” 

A dislike of all display was rooted in him; and his objection 
to posthumous honours, illustrated by the instructions in his 
will, was very strikingly expressed two years before his death, 
when Mr. Thomas Fairbaim asked his help to a proposed recog- 
nition of Rajah Brooke’s services by a memorial in Westminster 
Abbey. “I am very strongly impelled” (24 June, 1868) “to 
comply witli any request of yours. But these posthumous 
honours of committee, subscriptions, and Westminster Abbey 
are so profoundly unsatisfactory in my eyes that — ^plainly — 
I would rather have nothing to do with them in any case. My 
daughter and her aunt unite with me in kindest regards to Mrs. 
Fairbaim, and I hope you will believe in the possession of mine 
until I am quietly buried without any memorial but such as 
I have set up in my lifetime.” Asked a year later (August 1869) 
to say something on the inauguration of Leigh Hunt’s bust at 
his grave in Kensal Green, he told the committee that he had 
a very strong objection to speech-making beside graves. “I do 
not expect or wish my feelings in this wise to guide other men; 
still, it is so serious with me, and the idea of ever being the 
subject of such a ceremony myself is so repugnant to my soul, 
that 1 must decline to officiate.” 

His aversion to every form of what is called patronage of 
literature was part of the same feeling. A few months earlier 
he had received an application for support to such a scheme 
from a person assuming a title to which he had no pretension, 
but which appeared to sanction the request. “I beg to be 
excused,” was his reply, “from compl3nng with the request ^ou 
do me the honour to prefer, simply because 1 hold the opinion 
that there is a great deal too much patronage in England. The 
better the design, the less (as I think) should it seek such 
adventitious aid, and tlie more composedly should it rest on its 
own merits.” This was the belief Southey held; it extended to 
the support by way of patronage given by such societies as the 
Literary Fund, which Southey also strongly resisted; and it 
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to posthumous honours, illustrated by the instructions in his 
will, was very strikingly expressed two years before his death, 
when Mr, Thomas Fairbaim asked his help to a proposed recog- 
nition of Rajah Brooke’s services by a memorial in Westminster 
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survived the failure of the Guild whereby it was hoped to 
establish a system of self-help, under which men engaged in 
literary pursuits might be as proud to receive as to give. Though 
there was no project of his life into which he flung himself with 
greater eagerness than the Guild, it was not taken up by the 
class it was meant to benefit, and every renewed exertion more 
largely added to the failure. There is no room in thes^ pages 
for the story, which will add its chapter some day to the\vanity 
of human wishes; but a passive from a letter to Bulwer Lytton 
at its outset will be some measure of the height from whidi the 
writer fell, when all hope for what he had so set his heart upon 
ceased. “1 do devoutly believe that this plan carried by the 
support which 1 trust will be given to it, will change the status 
of Idle literary man in England, and make a revolution in his 
position which no government, no power on earth but his own, 
could ever effect. I have implicit confidence in the scheme — so 
splendidly begun — ^if we carry it out with a steadfast energy. 
I have a strong conviction that we hold in our hands the peace 
and honour of men of letters for centuries to come, and' that 
you are destined to be their best and most enduring benefactor. 
... Oh what a procession of new years may walk out of all this 
for the class we belong to, after we are dust.” 

These views about patronage did not make him more indul- 
gent to the clamour with which it is so often invoked for the 
ridiculously small. “You read that life of Clare?” he wrote 
(15 August, 1865). “Did you ever see such preposterous exag- 
geration of small claims? And isn’t it expressive, the perpetual 
prating of him in the book as the Poet} So another Incompetent 
used to write to the Literary Fund when I was on the committee: 
‘This leaves the Poet at his divine mission in a comer of the 
single room. The Poet’s fatlier is wiping his spectacles. The 
Poet’s mother is weaving.’ — Yah!” He was equally intolerant 
of every magnificent proposal that should render the literary 
man independent of the bookseller, and he sharply criticised 
even a compromise to replace the half-profit system by one of 
royalties on copies sold. “What does it come to?” he remarked 
of an ably written pamphlet in which tliis was urged (10 Novem- 
ber, 1866): “what is the worth of the remedy after all? You 
and I know very well that in nine cases out of ten the author 
is at a disadvantage with the publisher because the publisher 
has capital and the author has not. We know perfectly well that 
in nine cases out of ten money is advanced by the publisher 
before the book is producible — often, long before. No young or 
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unsuccessful author (unless he were an amateur and an inde> 
dendent gentleman) would make a bargain for having that 
royalty, to-morrow, if he could have a certain sum of money, 
or an advance of money. The author who could command that 
bargain, could command it to-morrow, or command anything 
else. For the less fortunate or the less able, I make bold to say 
— ^with some knowledge of the subject, as a writer who made 
a publisher’s fortune long before he began to share in the real 
profits of his books — ^that if the publishers met next week, and 
resolved hencefortli to make this royalty bargain and no other, 
it would be an enormous hardship and misfortune because the 
authors could not live while they wrote. The pamphlet seems 
to me just another example of the old philosophical chess- 
pla3nng, with human beings for pieces. ‘Don’t want money.’ 
‘ Be careful to be bom with means, and have a banker’s account.’ 
‘Your publisher will settle with you, at such and such long 
periods according to the custom of his trade, and you will 
settle with your butcher and baker weekly, in tlie meantime, 
by drawing cheques as I do.’ ‘You must be sure not to want 
money, and then I have worked it out for you splendidly.’ ” 
Less has been said in this work than might perhaps have 
been wished, of the way in which his editorship of Household 
Words and of AU the Year Round was discharged. It was dis- 
tinguished above all by liberality; and a scmpulous considera- 
tion and delicacy, evinced by him to all his contributors, was 
part of tlie esteem in which he held literature itself. It was said 
in a newspaper after his death, evidently by one of his con- 
tributors, that he always brought tlic best out of a man by 
encouragement and appreciation; that he liked his writers to 
feel unfettered; and that his last reply to a proposition for a 
series of articles had been: “Whatever you see your way to, 
I will see mine to, and we know and understand each other well 
enough to make the best of these conditions.” Yet the strong 
feeling of personal responsibility was always present in his 
conduct of both journals; and varied as the contents of a number 
might be, and widely apart the writers, a certain individuality 
of his own was never absent. He took immense pains (as indeed 
was his habit about everything) with munbers in whidr he had 
written nothing; would often accept a paper from a young or 
unhandy contributor, because of some single notion in it which 
he thought it worth rewriting for; and in this way, or by helping 
generally to give strength and attractiveness to the work of 
others, he grudged no trouble. “ I have had a story,” he wrote 
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(22 June, 1856), “to hack and hew into soxne form for Household 
Words tUs morning, which has taken me four hours of dose 
attention. And 1 am perfectly addled by its horrible want of 
continuity after all, and the dreadful spectacle I have made of 
the proofs — which look like an inky fishing-net.” A f 4 w lines 
from anotlier letter will show the difficulties in which 'he was 
often involved by the plan he adopted for Christmas ni^bers, 
of putting within a framework by himself a number oflstories 
by separate writers to W'hom the leading notion had befori? been 
severally sent. “As yet” (25 November, 1859), “not a story 
has come to me in the least belonging to the idea (the simplest 
in the world; which I myself described in writing, in the most 
elaborate manner); and every one of them turns, by a strange 
fatality, on a criminal trial!” It bad all to be set right by him, 
and editorship on such terms was not a sinecure. 

It had its pleasures as well as pains, however, and the greatest 
was when he fancied he could descry unusual merit in any 
writer. A letter will give one instance for illustration of many; 
tlie lady to whom it was addressed, admired under licr assumed 
name of Holme Lee, having placed it at my disposal. (Folke- 
stone: 14 August, 1855.) “1 read your talc with the strongest 
emotion, and with a very exalted admiration of tlie great power 
displayed in it. Both in severity and tenderness 1 thought it 
masterly. It moved me more than 1 can express to you. I wrote 
to Mr. Wills that it had completely unsettled me for the day, 
and that by whomsoever it was written, 1 felt tlie highest respect 
for the mind that had produced it. It so happened that I had 
been for some days at work upon a character externally like 
the Aunt. And it was very strange to me indeed to observe 
how tlie two people seemed to be near to one another at first, 
and tlien turned off on their own ways so wide asunder. I told 
Mr. Wills that 1 was not sure whether I could have prevailed 
upon myself to present to a large audience the terrible con- 
sideration of hereditary madness, when it was reasonably prob- 
able that there must be many — or some — among them whom 
it would awfully, because personally, address. But 1 was not 
obliged to ask myself the question, inasmuch as the length of 
the story rendered it unavailable for Household Words. I speak 
of its length in reference to tliat publication only; relatively to 
what is told in it, I would not spare a page of your manuscript. 
Experience shows me tliat a story in four portions is best suited 
to the peculiar requirements of such a journal, and 1 assure you 
it will be an uncommon satisfaction to me if t^ correspondence 
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should lead to your enrolment among its contributors. But my 
strong and sincere conviction of the vigour and pathos of this 
beautiful tale, is quite apart from, and not to be influenced by, 
any ulterior results. You had no existence to me when I read 
it. “^e actions and sufferings of the characters affected me by 
their own force and truth, and left a profound impression on 
me.” The experience there mentioned did not prevent him from 
admitting into his later periodical, All the Year Round, longer 
serial stories, published with the names of known writers; and 
to his own interference with tlicsc he properly placed limits. 
“When one of my literary brothers docs me the honour to 
undertake such a task, I hold that he executes it on his own 
personal responsibility, and for the sustainment of his own 
reputation; and I do not consider myself at liberty to exercise 
that control over his text which 1 claim as to other contri- 
butions.” Nor had he any greater pleasure, even in these cases, 
than to help younger novelists to popularity. “You asked me 
about new writers last night. If you will read Kissing the Rod, 
a book I have read to-day, you will not find it hard to take an 
interest in the author of such a book.” That was Mr. Edmund 
Yates, in whose literiiry succc.s.ses be took the greatest interest 
himself, and with whom he continued to the last an intimate 
personal intercourse which liad dated from kindness shown at 
a very trying time. “I think,” he wrote of another of his con- 
tributors, Mr. Percy I'itzgcrald, for whom he had also much 
personal liking, and of whose powers he thought highly, “you 
will find Fatal Zero a very curious bit of mental development, 
deepening as the story goes on into a picture not more stiirtling 
than true.” My mention of the.se pleasures of editorship shall 
close witlj what 1 think to him was the greatest. He gave to the 
world, while yet the name of tlic writer was unlenown to him, 
the pure and pathetic verse of Adelaide Procter. “ In the spring 
of the yi^jvr 1853 I observed a short poem among the proffered 
contributions, very different, as I thought, from the shoal 
of verses perpetually setting through the office of such a 
periodical.” The contributions had been large and frequent 
under an assumed name, when at Christmas 1854 he discovered 
that Miss Mary Berwick was the daughter of his old and dear 
friend, Barry Cornwall. 

But periodical writing is not without its drawbacks, and its 
effect on Dickens, who engaged in it largely from time to time, 
was observable in the increased impatience of allusion to national 
institutions and conventional distinctions to be found in his 
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later books. Party divisions he cared for less and less as life 
moved on; but the decisive, peremptory, dogmatic style into 
winch a habit of rapid remark on topics of the day will betray 
the most candid and considerate commentator, displayed its 
influence, perhaps not always consciously to himself, in the 
underlying tons of bitterness that runs through the books which 
followed Copperfield. The resentment against remediable wrongs 
is as praiseworthy in them as in the earlier tales; but the 
exposure of Chancery abuses, administrative incompetence, 
politico-economic shortcomings, and social flunkeyism, in Bleak 
House f Little Dorrit, Hard Times, and Our Mutual Friend, 
would not have been m£ide less odious by the cheerier tone that 
had struck witli much sharper eflect at prison abuses, parish 
wrongs, Yorkshire schools, and hypocritical humbug, in Pick- 
wick, Oliver Twist, Nickleby, and Chuzzlewit. It will be remem- 
bered of him always that he desired to set right what was 
wrong, that he held no abuse to be unimprovable, that he left 
none of the evils named exactly as he found them, and that to 
influences drawn from his writings were due nut a few of the 
salutary changes whicli marked tifie age in which he lived; but 
anger does not improve satire, and it gave latterly, from the 
causes named, too aggressive a form to what, after all, was 
but a very wholesome hatred of the cant that everything 
English is perfect, and tlmt to call a thing ii/z-English is to 
doom it to abhorred extinction. 

“ I have got an idea for occasional papers in Household Words 
called the Member for Nowhere. They will contain an account 
of his views, votes, and speeches; and T think of starting with 
his speeches on the Sunday question, lie is a member of the 
Government of course. The moment they found such a member 
in the House, they felt that he must be dragged (by force, if 
necessary) into the Cabinet.” “ I give it up reluctantly,” he wrote 
afterwards, “and with it my hope to have made every man in 
England feel something of the contempt for the House of 
Commons tlmt I have. We shall never begin to do anything 
until the sentiment is universal.” That was in August 1854; 
and the breakdown in the Crimea tliat winter much embittered 
his radicalism. “I am hourly strengthened in my old belief,” 
he wrote (3 February, 1855), “tliat our political aristocracy and 
our tuft-hunting arc the death of England. In all this business 
I don’t see a gleam of hope. As to the popular spirit, it has come 
to be so entirely separated from the Parliament and Govern- 
ment, and so perfectly apathetic about them both, that 1 
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seriously think it a most portentous si^.” A couple of months 
later: “ I have rather a bright idea, I think, for Household Wor^ 
this morning: a fine little bit of satire: an account of an Arabic 
MS. lately mscovered very like the Arabian Nights — called the 
Thousand and One Humbugs. With new versions of the best 
known stories.” This also had to be given up, and is only men- 
tioned as another illustration of his political discontents and of 
their connection with his journal-work. The influence from his 
early life which unconsciously strengthened them in certain 
social directions has been hinted at, and of his absolute sincerity 
in the matter there can be no doubt. The mistakes of Dickens 
were never such as to cast a shade on his integrity. What he said 
with too much bitterness, in his heart he ^lieved; and had, 
alas! too much ground for believing. “A country,” he wrote 
(27 April, 185s), “which is discovered to be in this tremendous 
condition as to its war affairs; with an enormous black cloud 
of poverty in every town which is spreading and deepening every 
hour, and not one man in two thousand knowing anything about, 
or even believing in, its existence; with a non-working aristoc- 
racy, and a silent parliament, and everybody for himself and 
nobody for the rest; this is the prospect, and I think it a very 
deplorable one.” Admirably did he say, of a notorious inquity 
at that time: “0 what a fine aspect of political economy it is, 
that the noble professors of the science on the adulteration 
committee should have tried to make Adulteration a question 
of Supply and Demand! We shall never get to the Millcrmium, 
sir, by the rounds of that ladder; and I, for one, won’t hold 
by the skirts of that Great Mogul of impostors, Master M‘Cul- 
loch!” Again he wrote (30 September, rSss): “I really m 
serious in thinking — and 1 have given as painful consideration 
to the subject as a man with children to live and suffer after 
him can honestly give to it— that representative government 
is become altogether a failure with us, that the English gen- 
tilities and subserviences render the people xmfit for it, and 
that the whole thing has broken down since that great seven- 
teenth-century time, and has no hope in it.” 

With the good sense that still overruled all his farthest 
extremes of opinion he yet never thought of parliament for 
himself. He could not mend matters, and for him it would have 
been a position. The people of the town of Reading and 
others applied to him during the first half of lus life, and in the 
last half some of the Metropolitan constituencies. To one of the 
latter a reply is before me in which he says : “ I declare that as 
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to all matters on the face of this teeming earth, it appears to 
me that the House of Commons and Parliament altogether is 
become just the dreariest failure and nuisance that ever ^tliered 
this much-botliered world.” To a private inquiry of apparently 
about the same date he replied: “1 liave thoroughly Satisfied 
myself, having often had occasion to consider the question, 
that I can be far more usefully and independently employed 
in my chosen sphere of action tlian I could hope to be tin tlie 
House of Commons; and 1 believe that no consideration would 
induce me to become a member of that extraordinary assembly.” 
Finally, upon a reported discussion in Finsbury whether or not 
he should be invited to sit for tliat l>orough, he promptly wrote 
(November i86i) : “ It may save some trouble if you will kindly 
confirm a sensible gentleman who doubted at that meeting 
whetlier I was quite the man for Finsbury. I am not at all the 
sort of man; for 1 believe nothing would induce me to offer 
myself as a parliamentary representative of tliat place, or of 
any other under the sun.” The only direct attempt to join a 
political agitation was his speech at Drury Lane for adminis- 
trative reform, and he never repeated it. But every movement 
for practical social reforms, to obtain more efficient sanitary 
legislation, to get tlic best compulsory education practicable for 
the poor, and to better the condition of labouring people, he 
assisted earnestly to his last hour; and the readiness with which 
he took the chair at meetings having such objects in view, the 
help he gave to important societies working in beneficent ways 
for themselves or tlie community, and tlie power and attractive- 
ness of his oratory, made him one of tlie forces of tlic time. His 
speeches derived singular cliarm from the buoyancy of liis 
perfect self-possession, and to this he added the advantages 
of a person and manner which had become as familiar and as 
popular as his books. The most miscellaneous assemblages 
listened to him as to a personal friend. 

Two incidents at the close of his life will show what upon 
these matters his latest opinions were. At the great Liverpool 
dinner after his country readings in 1869, over whicli Lord 
Dufierin eloquently presided, he replied to a remonstrance from 
Lord Houghton against his objection to entering public life, 
that when he took literature for his profession he intended it to 
be his sole profession; that at that time it did not appear to him 
to be so well understood in England, as in some other countries, 
that literature was a dignified calling by which any man might 
Stand or fall; and he resolved that in his person at least it should 
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stand “by itself, of itself, and for itself”; a bargain which “no 
consideration on earth would now induce him to break.” Here 
however he probably failed to see the entire meaning of Lord 
Houghton’s regret, which would seem to have been meant to 
say, in more polite form, that to have taken some part in public 
affairs might have shown him the difficulty in a free state of 
providing remedies very swiftly for evils of long growth. A lialf 
reproacli from the same quarter for alleged unkindly sentiments 
to the House of Lords, he repelled with vehement warmth; 
insisting on his great regard for individual members, and de- 
claring that there was no man in England he respected more 
in his public capacity, loved more in his private capacity, or 
from whom he had received more remarkable proofs of his 
honour and love of literature, than Lord Russell. In Birming- 
ham shortly after, discoursing on education to the members of 
the Midland Institute, he told them they should value self- 
improvement, not because it led to fortune but because it was 
good and right in itself; counselled them in regard to it that 
Genius was not worth half so much as Attention, or the art of 
taking an immense deal of pains, which he declared to be, in 
every study and pursuit, the one sole, safe, certain, remunera- 
tive quality; and summed up briefly his political belief. “My 
faith in the people governing is, on the whole, infinitesimal; 
my faith in the People governed is, on the whole, illimitable.” 
This he afterwards (January 1870) c.xplained to mean that he 
had very little confidence in the people who govern us (“with 
a small p”), and very great confidence in the People whom 
they govern (“with a large P”). “My confession being shortly 
and elliptically stated, was, with no evil intention I am abso- 
lutely sure, in some quarters inversely explained.” He added 
that his political opinions had already been not obscurely stated 
in an “idle book or two”; and he reminded his hearers that he 
was the inventor “ of a certain fiction called the Grcumlocution 
Office, said to be very extravagant, but which I do see rather 
frequently quoted as if there were grains of truth at the bottom 
of it.” It may nevertheless be suspected, with some confidence, 
tliat the construction of his real meaning was not far wrong 
which assumed it as the condition precedent to his illimitable 
faith, that the people, even with the big P, should be “ governed.” 
It was his constant complaint that, being much in want of govern- 
ment, they had only sham governors; and he had returned from 
his second American visit, as he came back from his first, indis- 
posed to believe that the political problem had been solved in 
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the land of the free. From the pages of his last book, the bitter- 
ness of allusion so frequent in the books just named was absent 
altogether; and his old unaltered wish to better what was bad 
in English institutions, carried with it no desire to replace 
them by new ones. ( 

In a memoir published shortly after his death there appeared 
this statement. “For many years past Her Majesty th^. Queen 
has taken the liveliest interest in Mr. Dickens’s literary labours, 
and lias frequently expressed a desire for an interview with 
him. . . . This interview took place on the 9th of April, when he 
received her commands to attend her at Buckingham Palace, 
and was introduced by his friend Mr. Arthur Helps, the clerk 
of the Privy Council. . . . Since our author’s decease the journal 
with which he was formerly connected has said: ‘The Queen 
was ready to confer any distinction which Mr. Dickens’s known 
views and tastes would permit him to accept, and after more 
than one title of honour had been declined Her Majesty desired 
that he would, at least, accept a place in her Privy Council.’” 
As notliing is too absurd for belief, it will not be superfluous to 
say that ] 5 ickens knew of no such desire on her Majesty’s part; 
and though all the probabilities are on the side of his un- 
willingness to accept any title or place of honour, certainly 
none was ofi'ered to him. 

It had been hoped to obtain her Majesty’s name for the 
Jcrrold performances in 1857, but, being a public effort in behalf 
of an individual, assent would have involved “either pci-petual 
compliance or tlie giving of perpetual offence.” Her Majesty 
however then sent, through Colonel Phipps, a request to Dickens 
that he would select a room in the palace, do what he would 
with it, and let her sec the play there. “ I said to Col. Phipps 
thereupon” (21 June, 1857) “that the idea was not quite new 
to me; that I did not feel easy as to the social position of my 
daughters, etc., at a Court under tliosc circumstances; and that 
I would beg her Majesty to excuse me, if any other way of her 
seeing the play could be devised. To this Phipps said he had 
not thought of the objection, but had not the slightest doubt 
I was right. I then proposed that the Queen should come to 
the Gallery of Illustration a week before the subscription night, 
and should have the room entirely at her own disposal, and 
should invite her own company. This, with the good sense that 
seems to accompany her good nature on all occasions, she 
resolved within a few hours to do.” The effect of the performance 
was a great gratification. “ My gracious sovereign” (5 July, 1857) 
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“was so pleased that she sent round begging me to go and see 
her and accept her thanks. I replied t^t I was in my Farce 
dress, and must beg to be excused. Whereupon she sent again, 
saying that the dress ‘could not be so ridiculous as that,’ and 
repeating the request. 1 sent my duty in reply, but again 
hoped her Majesty would have the kindness to excuse my 
presenting myself in a costume and appearance that were not 
my own. 1 was mighty glad to think, when I woke this morning, 
that 1 had carried tlie point.” 

The opportunity of presenting himself in his own costume 
did not arrive till the year of his death, anotlicr effort mean- 
while made having proved also unsuccessful. “ 1 was put into a 
state of much perplexity on Simday” (30 March, 1858). “I 
don’t know who had spoken to ray informant, but it seems that 
the Queen is bent upon hearing the Carol read, and has expressed 
her desire to bring it about without offence; hesitating about 
the manner of it, in consequence of my having begged to be 
excused from going to her when she sent for me after the Frozen 
Deep. I parried the thing as well as I could ; but being asked to 
be prepared with a considerate and obliging answer, as it was 
known the request would be preferred, I said, ‘Well! I supposed 
Col. Phipps would speak to me about it, and if it were he who 
did so, I should assure him of my dessire to meet any wish of 
her Majesty’s, and should express my hope that she would 
indulge me by making one of some audience or other — for 1 
thought an audience necessary to the effect.’ Thus it stands; 
but it bothers me.” The difficulty remained, but her Majesty’s 
continued interest in the Carol was alleged to have been shown 
by her purcliase of it with Dickens’s autograph at Ihackeray’s 
sale; and at last there came, in the year of his death, the inter- 
view with the author whose popularity dated from her acces- 
sion, whose books had entertained larger numbers of her subjects 
than tliose of any other contemporary writer, and whose genius 
will be counted among the glories of her reign. Accident led to 
it. Dickens had brought with him from America some large and 
striking photographs of the Battle Fields of the Civil War, 
which the Queen, having heard of tliem through Mr. Helps, 
expressed a wish to look at. Dickens sent them at once; and 
went afterwards to Buckingham Palace with Mr. Help, at her 
Majesty’s request, that she might see and thank him in person. 

It was in the middle of March, not April. “ Come now, sir, 
this is an interesting matter; do favour us with it,” was the cry 
of Johnson’s friends after ffis conversation with George the 
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Third; and again and again the story was told to listeners ready 
to make marvels of its commonplaces. But the romance even 
of the eighteenth century in such a matter is clean gone out of 
the nineteenth. Suffice it that the Queen’s kindness left a strong 
impression on Diekens. Upon her Majesty’s regret not! to have 
heard his readings, Dickens intimated that they were, become 
now a thing of the past, while he acknowledged gratenilly her 
Majesty’s compliment in regard to tlicm. She spoke to, him of 
the impression made upon her by his acting in the \Frozen 
Deep] and on his stating, in reply to her inquiry, that the little 
play bad not been very successful on the public stage, said this 
did not surprise her, since it no longer had the advantage of 
his performance in it. Then arose a mention of some alleged dis- 
courtesy showm to Prince Arthur in New York, and he begged her 
Majesty not to confound the true Americans of that city with 
the Fenian portion of its Irish population; on which she made 
the quiet comment that she was convinced the people about the 
Prince had made too much of the affair. lie related to her the 
story of President Lincoln’s dream on the night before his 
murder. She asked him to give her his writings, and could she 
have them that afternoon ? but he begged to be allowed to send 
a bound copy. Her Majesty then took from a table her own book 
upon the Highlands, with an autograph inscription “to Charles 
Dickens”; and, saying tliat the “humblest” of writers would 
be ashamed to offer it to “one of the greatest” but that Mr. 
Helps, being asked to give it, had remarked that it would be 
valued most from herself, closed the interview by placing it in 
his hands. “Sir,” said Johnson, “they may say what they like 
of the young King, but Louis the Fourteenth could not have 
shown a more refined courtliness”; and Dickens was not dis- 
posed to say less of the young king’s granddaughter. That the 
grateful impression sufficed to carry him into new ways, I had 
immediate proof, coupled with intimation of the still surviving 
Strength of old memories. “As my sovereign desires” (26 March, 
1870) “that I should attend the next levee, don’t faint with 
amazement if you sec my name in that imwonted connection. 
I have scrupulously kept myself free for the second of April, 
in case you should be accessible.” The name app)eared at the 
levee accordingly, his daughter was at the drawing-room that 
followed, and Lady Houghton writes to me : “ I never saw Mr. 
Dickens more agreeable than at a dinner at our house about 
a fortnight before his death, when he met the King of the 
Belgians and the Prince of Wales at the special desire of the 
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latter.” Up to nearly the hour of dinner^ it was doubtful if he 
could go. He was suffering from the distress in his foot; and on 
arrival at the house, being unable to ascend the stairs, had to 
be assisted at once into the dining-room. 

The friend who had accompanied Dickens to Buckingham 
Palace, writing of him after his death, briefly but with admirable 
knowledge and taste, said that he ardently desired, and confi- 
dently looked forward to, a time when there would be a more 
intimate union than exists at present between the different 
classes in the state, a union that should embrace alike the 
highest and the lowest, This perhaps expresses, as well as a few 
words could, what certainly was always at his heart; and he 
might have come to think it, when his life was closing, more 
possible of realisation some day than he ever thought it before. 
The hope of it was on his friend Talfourd’s lips when he died, 
and his own most jarring opinions might at last have joined in 
the effort to bring about such reconcilement. More on this head 
it needs not to say. Whatever may be the objection to special 
views held by him, he would, wanting even the most objection- 
able, liave been less himself. It was by sometliing of the despot 
seldom separable from genius, joined to a truthfulness of nature 
belonging to the highest characters, that men themselves of a 
rare faculty were attracted to find in Dickens what Sir Arthur 
Helps has described, “a man to confide in, and look up to as a 
leader, in the midst of any great peril.” 

Mr. Layard also held that opinion of him. He was at Gadshill 
during tlie Christmas before Dickens went for the last time to 
America, and witnessed one of those scenes, not infrequent 
there, in which the master of the house was pre-eminently at 
home. They took generally the form of cricket matclies; but 
tliis was, to use tlie phrase of his friend Bobadil, more popular 
and diffused; and of course he rose with the occasion. “The 
more you want of the master, the more you’ll find in him,” 
said liic gasman employed alwut his readings. “Footraces for 
the villagers,” he wTote on Christmas Day, “come off in my 
field to-morrow. We have been all hard at work all day, building 
a course, making countless flags, and 1 don’t know what else. 
Layard is chief commissioner of the domestic police. The country 
police predict an immense crowd.” There were between two and 
three thousand people; and somehow, by a magical kind of 
influence, said ikyard, Dickens seemed to have bound every 
creature present, upon what honour the creature had, to keep 
order. What was the special means used or the art employed. 
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it might have been difficult to say; but this was the result. 
Writing on New Year’s Day, Dickens himself described it to 
me. “We had made a very pretty course, and taken great 
pains. Encouraged by the cricket matches experience, I allowed 
the landlord of the Falstafi to have a drinidng-booth on the 
ground. Not to seem to dictate or distrust, I gave all tne prizes 
(about ten pounds in the aggregate) in money. The gimt mass 
of the crowd were labouring men of all kinds, soldiers, isailors, 
and navvies. They did not, between half-past ten, when we 
began, and sunset, displace a rope or a stake; and they left 
every barrier and flag as neat as they found it. There was not 
a dispute, and there was no drunkenness whatever. I made them 
a little speech from the lawn, at the end of the games, saying 
that please God we would do it again next year. They cheered 
most lustily and dispersed. The road between this and Chatham 
was like a Fair all day; and surely it is a fine thing to get 
such perfect behaviour out of a recldess seaport town Among 
other oddities we had A Hurdle Race for Strangers. One man 
(he came in second) ran 120 yards and leaped over ten hurdles, 
in twenty seconds, uriih a pipe in his mouth, and smoking it aU 
the time. ‘ If it hadn’t been for your pipe,’ I said to him at the 
winning-post, ‘ you would have been first.’ ‘ I beg your pardon, 
sir,’ he answered, ‘but if it hadn’t been for my pipe, I should 
have been nowhere.”’ The close of the letter had this rather 
memorable announcement. “The sale of the Christmas number 
was, yesterday evening, 255,380.” Would it be absurd to say 
that there is something in such a vast popularity in itself 
electrical, and, though founded on books, felt where books 
never reach? 

It is also very noticeable that what would have constituted 
the strength of Dickens if he had entered public life, the attrac- 
tive as well as the commanding side of his nature, was that 
which kept him most within the circle of home pursuits and 
enjoyments. This “better part” of him had now long survived 
that sorrowful period of 1857-8, when, for reasons which I have 
not thought myself free to suppress, a vaguely disturbed feeling 
for the time took possession of him, and occurrences led to his 
adoption of other pursuits than those to which till then he had 
given himself exclusively. It was a sad interval in his life ; but, 
though changes incident to the new occupation then taken up 
remained, and with them many adverse influences which brought 
his life prematurely to a close, it was, with any reference to that 
feeling, an interval only; and the dominant impression of the 
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later years, as of the earlier, takes the marvellously domestic 
home-loving shape in which also the strength of his genius is 
found. It will not do to draw round any part of such a man 
too hard a line, and the writer must not be charged with incon- 
sistency who says that Dickens’s childish sufferings, and the 
sense they burnt into him of the misery of loneliness and a 
craving for joys of home, though tlicy led to what was weakest 
in him, led also to what was greatest. It was his defect as well 
as his merit in maturer life not to be able to live alone. When the 
fancies of his novels were upon him and he was under their rest- 
less influence, though he often talked of shutting himself up in 
out of the way solitary places, he never went anywhere unaccom- 
panied by members of his family. His habits of daily living he 
carried with him wherever he went. In Albaro and Genoa, at 
Lausanne and Geneva, in Paris and Boulogne, his ways were as 
entirely those of home as in London and Broadstairs. If it is the 
property of a domestic nature to be personally interested in every 
detail, the smallest as the greatest, of the four walls within which 
one lives, then no man had it so essentially as Dickens. No man 
was so inclined naturally to derive his happiness from home con- 
cerns. Even the kind of interest in a house which is commonly 
confined to women, he was full of. Not to speak of changes of im- 
portance, there was not an additional hook put up wherever 
he inhabited, without his knowledge, or otherwise than as part 
of some small ingenuity of his own. Nothing was too minute 
for his personal superintendence. Whatever might be in hand, 
theatricals for the little children, entertainments for those of 
larger growth, cricket matches, dinners, field sports, from the 
first New Year’s Eve dance in Doughty Street to the last musical 
party in Hyde Park Place, he was the centre and soul of it. He 
did not care to take measure of its greater or less importwee. 
It was enough that a thing was to do, to be worth his while to 
do it as if there was nothing else to be done in the world. The 
cry of Laud and Wentworth vras his, alike in small and great 
things; and to no man was more applicable the German “Echt,” 
which expresses reality as well as thoroughness. The usual result 
followed, in all his homes, of an absolute reliance on him for 
evcr3rthing. Under every difficulty, and in every emergency, 
his was the encouraging influence, the bright and ready help. 
In illness, whether of Ae children or any of the servants, he 
was better than a doctor. He was so full of resource, for which 
everyone eagerly turned to him, that his mere presence in the 
sick-room was a healing influence, as if nothing could fail if he 
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were only there. So that at last, when, all through the awful 
night which preceded his departure, he lay senseless in the room 
where he had fallen, the stricken and bewildered ones who 
tended him found it impossible to believe that what t^iey saw 
before them alone was left, or to shut out wholly the I strange 
wild hope that he might again be suddenly among them like 
himself, and revive what they could not connect, even then, 
with death’s despairing helplessness. \ 

It was not a feeling confined to the relatives whom he hdd thus 
taught to have such exclusive dependence on him. Among the 
consolations addressed to those mourners came words from one 
whom in life he had most honoured, and who also found it diffi- 
cult to connect him with death, or to think that he should 
never see that blithe face any more. “ It is almost thirty years,” 
Mr. Carlyle wrote, “since my acquaintance with him began; 
and on my side, I may say, every new meeting ripened it into 
more and more clear discernment of his rare and great worth 
as a brother man; a most cordial, sincere, clear-sighted, quietly 
decisive, just and loving man: till at lengtli he had grown to 
such a recognition with me as I have rarely had for any man 
of my time. This I can tell you three, for it is true and will be 
welcome to you: to others less concerned I had as soon not speak 
on such a subject.” “ I am profoundly sorry for you” Mr. Qir- 
lyle at the same time wrote to me; “and indeed for myself and 
for us all. It is an event world-wide; a unique of talents suddenly 
extinct; and has ‘eclipsed,’ we too may say, ‘the harmless 
gaiety of nations.’ No death since 1866 ^s fallen on me with 
such a stroke. No literary man’s hitherto ever did. The good, 
the gentle, high-gifted, evcr-friendly, noble Dickens — every inch 
of him an Honest Man.” 

Of his ordinary habits of activity I liave spoken, and they 
were doubtless airried too far. In youth it was all well, but he 
did not make allowance for years. This has had abundant 
illustration, but will admit of a few words more. To all men 
who do much, rule and order are essential; method in every- 
thing was Dickens’s peculiarity; and between breakfast and 
luncheon, with rare exceptions, was his time of work. But his 
daily walks were less of rule than of enjoyment and necessity. 
In the midst of his writing they were indispensable, and especi- 
ally, as it has often been shown, at night. Mr. Sala is an authority 
on London streets, and, in the eloquent and generous tribute 
he was among the first to offer to his memory, has described 
himself encountering Dickens in the oddest places and most 
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inclement weather, in Ratdiffe Highway, on Havcrstodc Hill, 
on Camberwell Green, in Gray’s Inn Lane, in tlie Wandsworth 
Road, at Hammersmith Broadway, in Norton Folgate, and at 
Kensal New Town. “A liansom wliirled you by the Bell and 
Homs at Brompton, and there he was striding, as with seven- 
league boots, seemingly in the direction of North End, Fulham. 
The Metropolitan Railway sent you forth at Lisson Grove, and 
you met him plodding speedily towards the Yorkshire Stingo. 
He was to be met rapidly skirting tlie grim brick wall of 
the prison in Coldbath Fields, or tmdging along the Seven 
Sisters Road at Holloway, or bearing, under a steady press of 
sail, underneath Highgate Arcliway, or pursuing tlie even tenor 
of his way up the Vauxlmll Bridge Road.” But he was equally 
at home in the intricate byways of narrow streets as in the 
lengthy thoroughfares. Wherever there was “matter to be heard 
and learned,” in back streets behind Ilolbom, in Borough courts 
and passages, in City wharfs or alle)rs, about the poorer lodging- 
houses, in prisons, workhouses, ragged-schools, police-courts, 
rag-shops, chandlers’ shops, and all sorts of markets for the poor 
he carried liis keen observation and untiring study. “I was 
among the Italian Boys from 12 to 2 this morning,” says one 
of his letters. “ 1 am going out to-night in their boat witli the 
Thames Police,” says anotlier. It was the same when he was 
in Italy or Switzerland, as we liave seen; and when, in Later 
life, he w'as in French provincial places, “ I walk miles away into 
the country, and you can scarcely imagine by what deserted 
ramparts and silent little cathedral closes, or how I pass over 
rusty drawbridges and stagnant ditches out of and into the 
decaying to^vn.” For several consecutix'e years I accompanied 
him every Christmas Eve to see tlie marketings for Christmas 
down the road from Aldgate to Bow; and he had a surprising 
fondness for wandering about in poor neighbourhoods on Christ- 
mas Day, past the areas of shabby genteel houses in Somers or 
Kentish Towns, and watching the dinners preparing or coming 
in. But the temptations of his country life led him on to excesses 
in walking. “Coming in just now,” he wrote in his third year 
at GadshUl, “after twelve miles in the rain, I was so wet that 
I have had to change and get my feet into warm water before 
I could do anjdhing.” Again, two years later: “A south-easter 
blowing enough to cut one’s throat. I am keeping the house for 
my cold, as 1 did yesterday. But tlie remedy is so new to me, 
that I doubt if it does me half the good of a dozen miles in the 
snow. So, if this mode of treatment fails to-day, 1 shall try that 
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to-morrow.” He tried it perhaps too often. In the winter of 
1865 attack in his left foot which materially 

disabled his walking-power for the test of his life. He supposed 
its cause to be overwalking in the snow, and that this had 
aggravated the suffering is very likely; but, read by the light 
of what followed, it may now be presumed to have had more 
serious origin. It recurred at intervals, before America, \i[ithout 
any such provocation ; in America it came back, not when he 
had most been walking in the snow, but when nervous cxhai^stion 
was at its worst with him; after America, it became prominent 
on the eve of tlie occurrence at Preston which first revealed the 
progress that disease had been making in the vessels of the brain; 
and in the last year of his life, as will immediately be seen, it 
was a constant trouble and most intense suffering, extending 
then gravely to his left hand also, which had before been only 
slightly affected. 

It was from a letter of 21 February, 1865, I first learnt 
that he was suffering tortures from a ” frost-bitten” foot, and 
ten days later brought more detailed account. “I got frost- 
bitten by walking continually in the snow, and getting wet in 
the feet daily. My boots hardened and softened, hardened and 
softened, my left foot swelled, and I still forced the boot on; 
sat in it to write, half the day; walked in it through the snow, 
the other half; forced the boot on again next morning; sat and 
walked again; and being accustomed to all sorts of changes in 
my feet, took no heed. At length, going out as usual, I fell 
laine on the walk, and had to limp home dead lame, through 
the snow, for the last three miles — to the remarkable terror, 
by the by, of the two big dogs.” The dogs were Turk and Linda. 
Boisterous companioas as they always were, the sudden change 
in him brought them to a standstiU; and for the rest of the 
journey they crept by the side of their master as slowly as he 
did, never turning from him. He was greatly moved by the 
circumstance, and often referred to it. Turk’s look upward to 
his face was one of sympathy as well as fear, he said; but 
Linda was wholly struck down. 

The saying in his letter to his youngest son lliat he was to 
do to others what he would that they should do to him, with- 
out being discouraged if they did not do it, and his saying to the 
Birmingham people that they were to attend to self-improve- 
ment not because it led to fortune, but because it was right; 
express a principle that at all times guided himself. Capable of 
strong attachments, he was not what is called an effusive man; 
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but he no half-heartedness in any of his likings. The one 
thing entirely hateful to him, was indifference. “I give my 
heart to very few people; but I would sooner love the most 
implacable man in the world than a careless one, who, if my 
place were empty to-morrow, would rub on and never miss me.” 
There was nothing he more repeatedly told his children than 
that they were not to let indifference in others appear to justify 
it in themselves. “All kind things,” he wrote, “must be done 
on their own account, and for their own sake, and without the 
least reference to any gratitude.” Again he laid it down, while 
he was making some exertion for the sake of a dead friend that 
did not seem likely to win proper appreciation from those it 
was to serve. “ As to gratitude from the family — as I have often 
remarked to you, one does a generous thing because it is right 
and pleasant, and not for any response it is to awaken in others.” 
The rule in another form frequently appears in his letters; and it 
was enforced in many ways upon all who were dear to him. It is 
worth while to add his comment on a regret of a member of his 
family at an act of self-devotion supposed to have been thrown 
away : “ Nothing of what is nobly done can ever be lost.” It is also 
to be noted as in the same spirit, that it was not the loud but the 
silent heroisms he most admired. Of Sir Jolm Richardson, one 
of the few who have lived in our days entitled to the name of 
a hero, he wrote from Paris in r 856 . “Lady Franklin sent me 
the whole of that Richardson memoir; and 1 think Richardson’s 
manly friendship, and love of Franklin, one of the noblest things 
I ever knew in my life. It makes one’s heart beat high, with a 
sort of sacred joy.” (It is the feeling as strongly awakened by the 
earlier exploits of the same gallant man to be found at the end 
of Franklin’s first voyage, and never to be read without the 
most exalted emotion.) It was for something higher than mere 
literature he valued the most original writer and powerful 
teacher of the age. “1 would go at all times farther to see 
Carlyle than any man alive.” 

Of his attractive points in society and conversation I have 
particularised little, tecause in truth they were himself. Such as 
they were, they were never absent from him. His acute sense 
of enjoyment gave such relish to his social qualities that prob- 
ably no man, not a great wit or a professed talker, ever left, in 
leaving any social gathering, a blank so impossible to fill up. 
In quick and varied sympathy, in ready adaptation to every 
whim or humour, in help to any mirth or game, he stood for a 
dozen men. If one may say such a thing, he seemed to be 
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always the more himself for being somebody else, for continually 
putting off his personality. His versatility made him unique. 
What he said once of his own love of acting, applied to him 
equally when at his happiest among friends he loved ; sketching 
a character, telling a story, acting a charade, taking pslrt in a 
game ; turning into comedy an incident of the day, de^ribing 
the last good or bad thing he had seen, reproducing in quaint, 
tragical, or humorous form and figure, some part qf the 
passionate life with which all his being overflowed. “Assumption 
has charms for me so delightful — I hardly know for how 
many wild reasons — that 1 feel a loss of Oh I can’t say what 
exquisite foolery, when I lose a cliancc of being someone not 
in the remotest degree like myself.” How it was, that from one 
of such boundless resource in contributing to the pleasure of his 
friends, there was yet, as I have said, so comparatively little to 
bring away, may be thus explained. But it has been also seen 
that no one at times said better things, and to happy examples 
formerly given I will add one or two of a kind he more rarely 
indulged. “ He is below par on the Exchange,” a friend remarked 
of a notorious puffing actor; “he doesn’t stand well at Lloyd’s.” 
“Yet no one stands so well with the underwriters,” said Dickens; 
a pun that Swift would have envied. “I call him an incubus!” 
said a non-litcrary friend, at a loss to express the boredom 
inflicted on him by a popular author. “ Pen-and-ink-ubus, you 
mean,” interposed Dickens. So, when Stanfield said of his mid- 
shipman son, then absent on his first cruise, “ your boy has got 
his sea-legs on by this time I” “ I don’t know,” remarked Dickens, 
“about his getting his sea-legs on; but if I may judge from his 
writing, he certainly has not got his ABC legs on.” 

Other agreeable pleasantries might be largely cited from his 
letters. “An old priest” (he wrote from France in 1862), “the 
express image of Frederic Lemaitre got up for the part, and 
very cross with the toothache, told me in a railway carriage 
the other day, that we had no antiquities in heretical England. 
‘None at all,’ I said. ‘You have some ships, however?* ‘Yes; 
a few.’ ‘Are they strong? ’ ‘Well,’ said I, ‘your trade is spiritual, 
my father; ask the ghost of Nelson.’ A French captain who was 
in the carriage was immensely delighted with this small joke. 
I met him at Calais yesterday going somewhere with a detach- 
ment; and he said — Pardon! But he had been so limited as 
to suppose an Englishman incapable of that bonhommie!” In 
humouring a joke he was excellent, both in letters and talk; 
and for this land of enjoyment his least important little notes 
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are often worth preserving. Take one small instance. So freely 
had he admired a tale told by his friend and solicitor Mr. 
Frederic Ouvry, that he had to reply to a humorous proposal 
for publication of it, in his own manner, in his own periodical. 
“Your modesty is equal to your merit. ... I tliink your way 
of describing that rustic courtship in middle life, quite match- 
less. ... A cheque for £1000 is lying with the publisher. We 
would willingly make it more, but that we find our law charges 
so exceedingly heavy.” His letters have also examples now and 
then of what he called his conversational triumphs. “I have 
distinguished myself” (28 April, 1861) “in two respects lately. 
I took a young lady, unknown, down to dinner, and, talking 
to her about the Bishop of Durham’s Nepotism in the matter 
of Mr. Cheese, I found she was Mrs. Cheese. And I expatiated 
to the member for Marylebone, Lord Fermoy, generally con- 
ceiving him to be an Irish member, on the contemptible 
character of the Marylebone constituency and Marylebone 
representation.” 

Among his good things should not be omitted his telling of 
a ghost story. He had something of a hankering after them, as 
the readers of his briefer pieces will know; and such was his 
interest generally in things supernatural, that, but for the strong 
restraining power of his common sense, he might have fallen 
into the follies of spiritualism. As it was, no man was readier 
to apply sharp tests to such a ghost narrative as will be found, 
for example, in the i25tli numlier of All the Year Round, which 
before its publication botli Mr. Layard and myself saw at Gads- 
hill, and identified as one related by Lord Lytton. It was pub- 
lished in September, and a day or two afterwards Dickens 
wrote to Lytton: “The artist himself who is the hero of that 
story has sent me in black and white his own account of the 
whole experience, so very original, so very extraordinary, so 
very far beyond the version I have published, that all other 
like stories turn pale before it.” The ghost thus reinforced came 
out in the number published on 5 October; and the reader 
who cares to turn to it, and comimre what Dickens in the 
interval (17 September) wrote to myself, will have some measure 
of his readiness to believe in such things. “ Upon the publica- 
tion of the ghost story, up has started tlie portrait-painter 
who saw the phantoms 1 He liad been, it seems, engaged to 
write his adventure elsewhere as a story for Christmas, and 
not unnaturally supposed, when he saw himself anticipated by 
us, that there had been treachery at his printers’ . ‘ In particular,f 
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says he, *how else was it possible that the date, the 13th of 
September, could have been got at? For I never told the date, 
until I wrote it.’ Now, my story had no date; but seeing, when 
I looked over the proof, the great importance of having u date, 
I (C. D.) wrote in, unconsciously, the exact date on the margin 
of the proof!” The reader will remember the Doncaster race 
story; and to other like illustrations of the subject luready 
given, may be added this dream. “Here is a curious c^e at 
first-hand” (30 May, 1863). “On Thursday night in last week, 
being at the office here, 1 dreamed that I saw a lady in a red 
shawl with her back towards me (whom 1 supposed to be E.). 
On her turning round 1 found that I didn’t Imow her, and she 
said ‘1 am Miss Napier.’ All the time 1 was dressing next 
morning, I thought — ^What a preposterous thing to have so 
very distinct a dream about nothing! and why Miss Napier? 
for I never heard of any Miss Napier. That same Friday night, 
I read. After the reading, came into my retiring-room, Mary 
Boyle and her brother, and ihe Lady in the red shawl whom 
they present as 'Miss Napier’! These are all the circumstances, 
exactly told.” 

Another kind of dream has had previous record, with no 
superstition to build itself upon but the loving devotion to one 
tender memory. With longer or shorter intervals this was with 
him all his days. Never from his waking thoughts was the 
recollection altogether absent; and though the dream would 
leave him for a time, it unfailingly came back. It was the 
feeling of his life tliat always had a mastery over him. What 
he said on the sixth anniversary of the death of his sister-in- 
law, that friend of his youth whom he had made his ideal of 
all moral excellence, he might have said as truly after twenty- 
six years more ; for in the very year before he died, the influence 
was potently upon him. “She is so much in my thoughts at all 
times, especially when I am successful, and have greatly pros- 
pered in anything, that the recollection of her is an essential 
part of my being, and is as inseparable from my existence as 
the beating of my heart is.” Through later troubled years, 
whatever was worthiest in him found in this an ark of safety; 
and it was the nobler part of his being which had thus become 
also the essential. It gave to success what success b^ itself had 
no power to give; and nothing could consist with it, for any 
length of time, that was not of good report and pure. What 
more could I say that was not better said from the pulpit of 
the Abbey where he rests? 
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“He whom we mourn was the friend of mankind^ a philan- 
thropist in the true sense; the friend of youth, the friend of the 
poor, the enemy of every form of meanness and oppression. 
I am not going to attempt to draw a portrait of him. Men of 
genius are different from what we suppose them to be. They 
have greater pleasures and greater pains, greater affections and 
greater temptations, than the generality of mankind, and riiey 
can never be altogetlier understood by their fellow-men. . . . 
But we feel that a light has gone out, that the world is darker 
to us, when they depart. There are so very few of them that 
we cannot afford to lose them one by one, and we look vainly 
round for others who may supply their places. He whose loss 
we now mourn occupied a greater space than any other writer 
in the minds of Englishmen during the last thirty-three years. 
We read him, talked about him, acted him; we laughed with 
him; we were roused by him to a consciousness of the misery 
of others, and to a pathetic interest in human life. Works of 
fiction, indirectly, arc great instructors of this world; and we 
can hardly exaggerate riie debt of gratitude which is due to a 
writer who has led us to s}>Tnpatlnse witli these good, true, 
sincere, honest English characters of ordinary life, and to laugh 
at the egotism, the hypocrisy, the false respectability of religious 
professors and others. To another great humorist who lies in 
this church the words have been applied that his death eclipsed 
the gaiety of nations. But of him who has been recently taken 
I would rather say, in humbler language, that no one was ever 
so much beloved or so much mourned.” 
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1869-70 

The summer and autumn of 1869 were passed quietly at Gads- 
hill. He received there, in June, the American friends to whom 
he had been most indebted for unwearying domestic kindness 
at his most trying time in the States. In August, he was at the 
dinner of the International boat race; and, in a speech that 
might have gone far to reconcile the victors to changing places 
with the vanquished, gave the healths of the Harvard and the 
Oxford crews. He went to Birmingham, in September, to fulfil 
a promise that he would open the session of the Institute; and 
there, after telling his audience that his invention, such as it 
was, never would have served him as it had done, but for the 
habit of commonplace, [patient, drudging attention, he declared 
his political creed to be infinitesimal fai^ in the people govern' 
ing and illimitable faith in the People governed, such engage- 
ments as these, with nothing of the kind of stram he had most 
to dread, there was hardly more movement or change than was 
necessary to his enjoyment of rest. 

He had been able to show Mr. Fields something of the interest 
of London as well as of his Kentish home. He went over its 
General Post Office with him, took him among its cheap theatres 
and poor lodging-houses, and piloted him by night through its 
most notorious thieves’ quarter. Its localities that are pleasantest 
to a lover of books, such as Johnson’s Bolt Court and Gold- 
smith’s Temple Chambers, he explored with him; and, at his 
visitor’s special request, mounted a staircase he had not ascended 
for more than thirty years, to show the chamber in Fumival’s Inn 
where the first page of Pickwick was written. One more book, 
unfinished, was to dose what that ffimous book began; and the 
original of the scene of its opening chapter, the opium-wter’s 
den, was the last place visited. “ In a miserable court at lught,” 
says Mr. Fields, “we found a haggard old woman blowing at 
II— 0 78* 407 
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a kind of pipe made of an old ink-bottle; and the words that 
Dickens puts into the mouth of this wretched creature in 
Edwin Drood, we heard her croon as we leaned over thq tattered 
bed in which she was lying.” I 

Before beginning his novel he had written his last j^per for 
his weekly publication. It was a notice of my Life of\Landor, 
and contained some interesting recollections of that rcnmrkable 
man. His memory at this time dwelt much, as was only patural, 
with past pleasant time, as he saw familiar faces leaving us or 
likely to leave; and, on the death of one of the comedians 
associated with the old bright da3rs of Covent Garden, I had 
intimation of a fancy that had never quitted him since the 
Cheltenham reading. “ 1 see in the paper to-day that Meadows 
is dead. I had a talk witli him at Coutts’s a week or two ago, 
when he said he was seventy-five, and very weak. Except for 
having a tearful eye, he looked just the same as ever. My mind 
still constantly misgives me concerning Macready. Curiously, 1 
don’t think he has been ever, for ten minutes together, out of my 
thoughts since I talked with Meadows last. Well, the year that 
brings trouble brings comfort too; I have a great success in the 
boy-line to announce to you. Harry has won the second scholar- 
ship at Trinity Hall, which gives him £50 a year as long as he 
stays there; and I begin to hope that he will get a fellowship.” 
I doubt if anything ever more truly pleased him than this little 
success of his son Henry at Cambridge. Henry missed the 
fellowship, but was twenty-ninth wrangler in a fair year, when 
the wranglers were over forty. 

He finished his first number of Edwin Drood in the third week 
of October, and on the 26th read it at my house with great 
spirit. A few nights before we had seen together at the Olympic 
a little drama taken from his Copperfield, which he sat out 
with more than patience, even with something of enjoyment; 
and another pleasure was given him that night by its author, 
Mr. Halliday, who brought into the box another dramatist, 
Mr. Robertson, to whom Dickens, who then first saw him, said 
that to himself the charm of his little comedies was “ their un* 
assuming form,” which had so happily shown that “real wit 
could afford to put off any airs of pretension to it.” He was at 
Gadshill tiU the dose of the year; coming up for a few special 
occasions, such as Procter’s eighty-second birthday; and at my 
house on New Year’s Eve he read to us a fresh number of his 
Edwin Drood. Yet these very last days of December had not 
been without a reminder of the grave warnings of April. The 
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pains in somewhat modified foim had returned in both his left 
hand and his left foot a few days before we met; and they were 
troubling him still on that day. But he made so light of them 
himself ; so little thought of connecting them with the imcertainties 
of touch and tread of which they were really part; and read with 
such an overflow of humour Mr. Hone3rthimder’s boisterous phil- 
anthropy; that there was no room, then, for anytliing but enjoy- 
ment. His only allusion to an effect from his illness was his 
mention of a now invincible dislike which he had to railway travel. 
This had decided him to take a London house for the twelve 
last readings in the early months of 1870, and he had become 
Mr. Milner Gibson’s tenant at 5 Hyde Park Place. 

St. James’s Hall was to be the scene of these readings, and 
they were to occupy the interval from ii January to 15 March; 
two being given in each week to the close of January, and the 
remaining eight on each of the eight Tuesdays following. Nothing 
was said of any kind of apprehension as the time approached; 
but, with a curious absence of the sense of danger, there was 
certainly both distrust and fear. Sufficient precaution was sup- 
posed to have been taken by arrangement for the presence, at 
each reading, of his friend and medical attendant, Mr. F. C. 
Beard ; but this resolved itself, not into any measure of safety, 
the case admittii^ of none short of stopping the reading alto- 
gether, but simply into ascertainment of the exact amount of 
strain and pressure, which, with every fresh exertion, he was 
placing on those vessels of the brain where the Preston trouble 
too surely had revealed that danger lay. No supposed force in 
reserve, no dominant strei^th of will, can turn aside the penalties 
sternly exacted for disregard of sudi laws of life as were here 
plainly overlooked; and though no one may say that it was 
not already too late for any but the fatal issue, there will 
l)e no presumption in believing that life might yet have been 
for some time prolonged if these readings could have been 
stopped. 

‘‘I am a little shaken,” he wrote on 9 January, “by my 
journey to Birmingham to give away the Institution’s prizes 
on Twelfth Night, but I am in good heart; and, notwithstanding 
Lowe’s worrying scheme for cdlecting a year’s taxes in a lump, 
which they tell me is damaging books, pictures, music, and 
theatres beyond precedent, our *let’ at St. James’s Hall is 
enormous.” He opened with Copperfidd and the Pickwick Trial; 
and I may briefly mention, from the notes taken by Mr. Beard 
and placed at my disposal, at what cost of exertion to himself 
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he gratified the crowded audiences that then and to the dose 
made these evenings memorable. His ordinary pulse on the first 
night was at 72; but never on any subsequent night lower 
than 82, and Imd risen on the later nights to more than ioo. After 
Copperfidd on the first night it went up to 96, and after^ongoU 
on the second to 99; but on the first night of the ^hes and 
Nancy scenes (Friday, 21 January) it went from 80 to ki2, and 
on the second night (x February) to 118. From this, ^{through 
the six remaining nights, it never was lower than no after l£e 
first piece read; and after the third and fourth readings of the 
Oliver Twist scenes it rose, from 90 to 124 on 15 February, 
and from 94 to 120 on 8 March ; on the former occasion, after 
twenty minutes’ rest, falling to 98, and on the latter, after 
fifteen minutes’ rest, falling to 82. His ordinary pulse on entering 
the room, during these last six nights, was more than once over 
100, and never lower than 84; from which it rose, after NichUby 
on 22 February, to 112. On 8 February, when he read 
Donibey, it had risen from 91 to 114; on i March, after 
Copperjuld, it rose from 100 to 124; and when he entered the 
room on the last night it was at xo8, having risen only two beats 
more when the reading was done. The pieces on this occasion 
were the Christmas Carol, followed by the Pickwick Trial', and 
probably in all his life he never read so well. On his return from 
the States, where he had to address his effects to audiences 
composed of immense numbers of people, a certain loss of 
refinement had been observable; but the old delicacy was now 
again delightfully manifest, and a subdued tone, as well in the 
hiunorous as the serious portions, gave something to aU the 
reading as of a quiet sadness of farewell. The charm of this was 
at its height when he shut the volume of Pickwick and spoke 
in his own person. He said that for fifteen years he had been 
reading his own books to audiences whose sensitive and kindly 
recognition of them had given him instruction and enjoyment 
in his art such as few men coulifhave had; but that he never* 
theless thought it well now to retire upon older associations, 
and in future to devote himself exclusively to the calling which 
had first made him known. ** In but two short weeks from this 
time I hope that you may enter, in your own homes, on a nev 
series of readings at which my assistance will be indispensable; 
but from these garish lights 1 vanish now for evermore, with « 
heartfelt, grated, respectful, affectionate fareweU.” The brief 
hush of silence as he moved firom the platform; and the pro* 
longed tumult of sound that followed suddenly, stayed him, and 
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‘Mr.* or ‘Esquire.’ I conjure my friends on no account to make 
me the subject of any monument, memorial, or testimonial 
whatever. I rest my daims to the remembrance of my country 
upon my published works, and to the remembrance of my friends 
upon their experience of me in addition thereto. I coo^t my 
soul to the mercy of God through our Lord and SavioiW Jesus 
Christ, and I exhort my dear children humbly to ^ tv guide 
themselves by the teach^ of the New Testament in it^ broad 
spirit, and to put no fai^ in any man’s narrow constmction 
of its letter here or there. In witness whereof I the said C^les 
Dickens, the testator, have to this my last Will and Testabient 
set my ^nd this X2th day of May in the year of our Lord 1869. 

“Charles Dickens. 

“Signed published and declared by the 
above-named Charles Dickens the testator 
•as and for his last Will and Testament in the 
presence of us (present together at tire same 
time) who in his presence at his request and 
in the presence of each other have hereunto 
subscribed our names as witnesses. 

“G. Holsworth, 

“ 26 Wellington Street, Strand. 

“Henry Walker, 

“ 26 Wellington Street, Strand. 

“I, Cf a rt.fs Dickens of Gadshill Place near Ro^ester in 
the county of Kent Esquire declare this to be a Codicil to my 
last Will and Testament which Will bears date the 12th day of 
May 1869. I GIVE to my son Charles Dickens the younger all 
my share and interest in the weekly journal called AU (he Yew 
Round, which is now conducted under ^ticles of Partnership 
made between me and William Henry Wills and Ae said Charles 
Dickens the younger, and all my share and mterest in the 
stereotypes stock and other effects belonging to the said partner- 
ship, he defraying my share of all debts and liabilities of the said 
partnership which may be outstanding at the t^e of my 
decease, and in all other respects I confirm my said Will. In 
WITNESS whereof I have hereimto set my hand the 2nd day of 
June in the year of our Lord 1870. 


“Charles Dickens. 
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** Signed and dedared by the said chakles 
Dickens, the testator as and for a Codicil to 
his Will in the presence of us present at the 
same time who at his request in his presence 
and in the presence of each other hereunto 
subscribe our names as witnesses. 

“G. Holsworth, 

“26 Wellington Street, Strand. 

“H. Walker, 

“ 26 Wellington Street, Strand.” 


The real and personal estate — taking the property bequeathed 
by the last codicil at a valuation of something less than two 
years’ purchase; and of course before payment of the legacies, 
the (inconsiderable) debts, and the testamentary and other 
expenses, — amounted as nearly as may be calculated, to 
£93,000. 
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